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Human 
clones 
in  two 
years 


Tim  Radford 
Science  Eifitor 


Scientists  who 
cloned  Dolly  the 
i aml>  from  a cell 
from  the  udder  of 
an  adult  sheep  ad- 
mitted yesterday 
that  determined  researchers 
could  use  the  technique  to 
“photocopy”  humans  within 
two  yearn. 

They  predicted  that  in  20 
years  most  farmed  sheep,  cat- 
tle and  pigs  could  he  dnnw. 
Only  an  elite  10  or  15  per  cent 
would  be  kept  tor  breeding. 

They  also  warned  MBs' that 
the  Government’s  squeeze  on 
fluids  for  basic  science  threat- 
ened the  survival  of  the 
research  team  that  began,  10 
years  ago,  with  a genetically 
engineered  sheep  producing 
human  proteins  to  relieve 
suffering. 

Dolly  was  cloned  from  a cell 
taken  from  an  adalt  sheep's 
mammary  gland.  It  took  277 
attempts  before  one  lamb  was 
born  from  an  adult  cell  fljsed 
with  an  “empty”  egg.  The 
achievement  was  to  make  a 
specialised  cell  reset  its  own 
clock  and  remember  that  it 
also  contained  the  blueprint 
for  a whole  creature. 

Ian  Wllmut,  principal  in- 
vestigator Into  animal  clon- 
ing at  the  Roslto  Institute 
near  Edinburgh,  where  the 
work  was  done,  told  the 
House  of  Commons  select 
committee  on  science  and 
technology  yesterday  that  al- 
though the  technique  was  dif- 
ficult and  wasteful,  there  was 


[ ITS  AW.  RIGHT",  I'VE  OT 
AAttmeWOACE  AT  HOME. 


no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  repeated  on  humans  by 
sufficiently  determined 
researchers. 

“If  you  really  wanted  to  do 
it  it  could  he  done,”  he  said. 
It  could  require  as  many  as 
1,000  unfertilised  eggs.  It 
would  need  the  co-operation 
of  women  as  surrogate  moth- 
ers. But  it  would  be  both 
wrong  and  pointless,  he  mid 
and  he  was  pleased  that  it  was 
already  forbidden  to  Britain. 

-“It  Is  the  unanimous  view 
of  the  group  that  we  would 
find  this  sort  of  work  offen- 
sive and  we  see  no  eltniral 
reason  for  it.”  Commenting 
on  press  response  to.  his 
research,  he'arided?  "The  idea 
that  you  can  bring  back  your 
child,  the  idea  that  you  . can 
bring  hack  your  father,  is 
simply  nonsensical.” 

Altogether,  Roslto  has  pro- 
duced 10  clones.  Last  year,  it 
unveiled  Megan  and  Morag, 
cloned  from  embryo  cells  kept 
to  the  laboratory-  Last  week, 
it  announced  Dolly,  cloned 
from  an  adult  cell,  and  seven 
other  lambs  cloned  from  em- 
bryo and  foetal  cells.  Gra- 
hame  BtOfield,  head  of  the 
Roslin  Institute,  told  toe  com- 
mittee that  the  research  could 
represent  a breakthrough,  in 
farming  practices  more  dra- 
matic than  the  artificial  in- 
semination revolution. 

“You  would  keep  your  elite 
herds,  toe  top  10  or  15  per 
cent"  he  said,  “and  then  you 
would  use  clones  to  bring  the 
bottom  part  of  the  population 
right  up  to  underneath  the 
elite.  So  you  would  increase 
average  yield  of  toe  dairy  pop- 
ulation and  clone  the  bulk  of 
farm  animals.” 

But  to  the  meantime,  Prof 
Bulfleld  said,  fundamental 
research  had  to  continue.  On 
the  day  research  on  Dolly  was 
formally  published  to  Nature, 
the  institute  learned  that  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  was 
to  reduce  and  then  end  its 
support  It  could  mean  enforc- 
ing redundancies  to  other 
research  areas  just  to  keep  Dr 
Wilmut  and  his  colleagues 
together. 

“We  are  supposed  to  be 
doing-  this  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  Kingdom," 
he  said,  “I  dealt  want  some- 
one coming  in  with  a blank 
cheque  and  poaching  this 
guy.  taking  him  to 
California.” 


Picasso's  Tite  de  Femme,  painted  in  1939  and  stolen  from  a central  London  gallery  yesterday  in  just  35  seconds 

Gunman  flees  with  £650,000  Picasso 


Taxi  hijacked  for 
getaway  from 
exclusive  gallery 


DanCUatetor 


THE  discreet  art  dealer- 
ships of  Mayfair  suf- 
fered a rade  jolt  yester- 
day when  a man  walked 
into  the  Lefevre  Gallery, 
produced  a shotgun  and  de- 
manded the  Picasso  hang- 
ing on  the  wall. 

The  thief  had  hailed  a cab 
outside  the  Hilton  hotel  at 
midday  and  asked  to  be 
driven  to  the  gallery,  in 
Bruton  Street,  central  Lon- 


Jacqueline  Cartwright,  assistant  at  the  Lefevre  Gallery 


don.  Giving  the  driver  a £10 
tip  to  wait,  he.  walked  into 
the  exclusive  private  gal- 
lery and  asked  the  value  of 
Picasso’s  The  de  Femme. 


The  portrait  of  Picasso’s 
then  girlfriend,  Dora  Maar. 
was  painted  in  1939  and  is 
valued  at  £650,000. 

“He  seemed  very  civilised 


until  he  pulled  out  his 
gun,”  said  Camilla  Bo  Is. 
one  of  two  assistants  in  the , 
gallery  when  the  thief  | 
entered.  He  demanded  the 
picture  from  the  other  as- 
sistant. Jacqueline  Cart-, 
wright.  “He  looked  like  an 
art  student  with  long  hair  j 
in  a ponytail.  He  told  me  he 
had  a shotgun  and  he, 
wanted  the  picture.”  she 
said.  The  man  told  her  to 
“get  It  off  the  wall  for  me* 
but  she  said  she  could  not. 
“1  told  him  to  get  it  him- 
self,” she  added.  The  man 
then  wrenched  the  picture 
from  the  walL  The  whole 
operation  took  35  seconds. 

As  he  ran  ont  of  the  gal- 
lery. Ms  Bois  gave  chase.  At 
the  taxi,  the  thief  dropped 
the  sawn-off  shotgun, 
turn  to  page  2,  column  3 1 


Major  denies  cover-up  over  E.coli  link  to  abattoirs 


Rebecca  Sndthers 
and  Owen  Bowcott 


Concerns  that  soiled 

meat  to  abattoirs  could 
be  a source  of  total  £ 
coU  infections  were  removed 
from  the  ffnni  version  of  a 
hygiene  report,  it  was  con- 
firmed yesterday,  as  too 
Prime  Minister  denied  that 
the  Government  bad  sup- 
pressed the  warnings. 

While  officials  began  a 
damage  limitation  exercise, 
attempting  to  isolate  the  vet- 


erinary official  at  the  heart  of 

the  dispute.  Labour  accused 
the  Government  of  putting 
consumer  safety  at  risk. 

The  dispute  developed  alter 
It  emerged  that  the  Ministry 
of  Agrioiltnre.  fisheries  and 
Food  had  failed  to  publish 
vital  new  evidence  about 
possible  causes  of  the  deadly, 
highly  Infectious  diseases  B. 
coR,  salmonella  and  BSE. 

The  draft  Internal  report  by 
toe  Meat  Hygiene  Service 
which  should' have  beendfe- 
dosed  a year  ago,  highlighted 

serious  concern  about  the  con- 


ditions of  abattoirs.  Its  author. 

Bill  Swann,  now -assistant 
ehief  veterinary  officer  with 
the  RSPCA,  accused  the  Gov- 
eminent  of  sanitising  it  by 
removing  all  references  to  B. 
coll  He  said  the  Government 
kept  it  out  of  toe  public  do- 
main to  order  not  to  damage 

consumer  confidence  further. 

Mr  Swann  last  night  in- 
sisted that  he  had  not  agreed 
to  changes  to  his  report  after 
he  left  the  Meat  Hygiene  Ser- 
vice in  February  1996.  “3  was 
not  consulted  about  any  alter- 
ations ...  1 was  told  that  it 


was  not  a good  thing  to 
release  this  type  of  document, 
giving  the  industry  a batter- 
ing. with  BSE  around.” 

Pressed  by  Tony  Blair  at 
Question  Time,  John  Major 
insisted  toe  report  was  sim- 
ply “a  working  document" 
and  there  was  no  question  of 
It  having  been  suppressed. 

Meanwhile,  the  ministry 
swiftly  produced  a copy  of  toe 
“final  report”  — from  which 
the  highly  critical  parts  had 
been  removed. 

Douglas  Hogg,  the  Agricul- 
ture Minister,  was  again 


under  siege  in  the  Commons 
after  saying  the  more  critical 
section  of  the  report,  on  red 
meat,  had  had  to  be  rewritten 

wmim  the  editorial  commit- 
tee felt  It  was  unsatisfactory. 

In  a fUrther  twist,  the  Scot- 
tish Office  put  out  a statement 
contradicting  Mr  Hogg's 
claims  about  who  had  been 
Informed  about  toe  report, 
saying;  “Scottish  Office  min- 
isters were  not  aware  of  the 
report  and  have  not  seen  a 
copy  of  it” 

Michael  Forsyth,  the  Scot- 
tish Secretary,  was  described 


by  one  source  as  “incandes- 
cent with  rage”  that  the  min- 
istry did  not  draw  the  report 
to  toe  attention  of  Professor 
Hugh  Pennington  and  his 
team  investigating  toe  K coU 
outbreak  in  Lanarkshire. 

Today  in  a speech  to 
Labour’s  Scottish  conference 
in  Inverness,  Tony  Biair  will 
announce  that  Labour’s  plans 
to  set  up  an  independent  food 
standards  agency  — to  work 
alongside  the  ministry  — will 
be  a manifesto  commitment. 


Leader  comment,  pagt  8 


The  Guardian 
sweeps  the  board 

The  Guardian  last  night  swept 
the  board  at  the  annual  British 
Press  Awards,  winning  four 
major  prizes  — more  than  any 
other  newspaper. 


The  Guardian 

*M»r  jUU— • »«'.*  . 

won  for  its  Cash  for 

/ -t  Guardian 

Questions  sleaze 

A liar  and  a cheat 

campaign  which  led 

to  the  resignation  of 

MM 

two  ministers  and  the 

■ v ■ 

setting  up  of  a special 

Hi 

parliamentary  inquiry. 

international  Reporter  of  the  Year 

Ed  Vulliamy  for  his  1 2- 
part  series,  Bosnia:  The 
Secret  War,  a retrospec- 
tive look  at  the  untold 
diplomatic,  political, 
military  and  human 
aspects  of  the  conflict 

Sports  Reporter  of  the  Year 
David  Lacey  for 

his  authority,  wit 
and  consistently 
outstanding  analysis 
of  soccer 

Business  Journalists  of  the  Year 

Simon  Beavis  and  Chris  Barrie. 

“They  distinguished  themselves  with  a 
whole  string  of  exclusives  on  sell-offs 
and  the  Government.” 

Decca  Aitkenhead  was  also  shortlisted  in  the 
Young  Journalist  of  the  Year  category,  while  Guardian 
reporter  Kamal  Ahmed  was  a member  of  Scotland 
on  Sunday's  team  praised  for  its  coverage  of  the 
Dunblane  massacre. 

The  awards,  organised  by  the  Press 
Gazette  and  sponsored  by  the  Post  Office, 
were  presented  by  Ned  Sherrin. 


Suitable  for 
vegetarians. 


Unsuitable  for  bifc 
girls*  blonses. 
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Sketch 


Rivals  wrong-footed  as  forceful  president  promises  to  stop  the  rot  and  signals  big  cabinet  changes 

Major  joins  the  lYeltsin  rises  from  the  grave 


window  people 


Simon  Hoggart 


WE  MAY  be  hearing  the 

last  half-dozen  Ques- 
tion Times  hosted  by 
John  Major.  The  Japanese 
have  a term,  “the  window 
people",  elderly  employees 
who  are  no  longer  useful  to 
the  company  but  whom  no- 
body has  the  heart  to  sack. 
They  have  a desk  by  the  win- 
dow' where  they  can  while 
away  the  days  staring  at  the 
street-.  Now  and  again  some- 
one gives  them  a simple  task, 
or  throws  a kindly  word  In 
their  direction. 

Thoughtfully,  the  Tory 
whips  had  arranged  for  three 
such  people  to  be  charitable  to 
Mr  Major  yesterday.  Simon 
Coombs  tC  Swindon),  proof  of 
my  old  adage  “never  trust  any- 
one called  Simon",  asked 
whether  it  was  true  that  Tory 
plans  would  increase  the 
amount  pensioners  had  to 
spend,  in  stark  contrast  to  the 
party  opposite  which  wanted 
to  reduce  the  value  of  pen- 
sions by  £20. 

This  is  nonsense  — the  no- 
tion that  pensioners  would  be 
eating  foie  gras  under  the 
Tories  but  Whiskas  under 
Labour  is  absurd  — but  tt 
pleased  Mr  Major,  who  agreed 
entirely  with  what  Mr 
Coombs  had  said. 

But  Mr  Coombs  was  like  Xi- 
menes  compared  with 
Michael  Clark  whom,  we  are 
told.  Is  the  Conservative  mem- 
ber far  Rochfbrd,  wherever 
that  may  be. 

Dr  Clark  (a  colleague  tells 
me  that  Rochford  is  in  Essex 
and  that  Dr  Clark  obtained  the 
seat  in  preference  to  Norman 
St  John  Stevas  because  he  was 
married-  Another  key  differ- 
ence is  that  unlike  Lord  St 
John.  Dr  Clark  does  not  have  a 
framed  pair  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria's knickers)  rose  to  tell 
the  Prime  Minister  that  his 
constituency  had  the  highest 
level  of  home  ownership  in 
the  land,  and  that  this  was  due 
to  the  stable  prices,  low  inter- 
est rates  and  attractive  mort- 
gages that  the  Government 


had  brought  about  "What 
advice  would  he  give  to  my 
constituents?" 

Mr  Major  tore  himself  away 
from  the  street  scene  and 
addressed  himself  to  that 
poser.  His  counsel  was  to 
“vote  Conservative",  and 

soon  we  were  off  again  to 
Europe,  where  pitiful  hordes 
of  unemployed  German  work- 
ers are  reduced  to  selling 
clothes  pegs  to  passing 
gypsies. 

But  the  most  catastrophic 
moment  came  when  Jacques 
Arnold  tried  to  be  nice.  Mr 
Arnold,  the  MP  for  Grave- 
sham,  is  a desiccated  follow, 
whose  role  in  life  is  to  ask 
obsequious  questions  to  the 
Tory  leader.  Every  night  the 
whips  put  him  back  in  his  vel- 
vet-lined coffin.  They  dig  him 
up  at  first  light,  drive  him  to 
the  Commons  in  a hearse, 
attach  the  electrodes  to  his 
temples,  and  shoot  him  foil  of 
50.000  volts. 

Yesterday  something  went 
horribly  wrong.  Mr  Arnold 
had  been  programmed  to 
quote  Lord  Barnett,  a former 
Labour  minister  wbO  has 
been  quite  optimistic  about 
the  economy.  He  had  said  that 
“the  economy  had  been  doing 
rather  well — particularly  in 
comparison  to  the  last  18 
years’*. 

Even  Michael  Fahricant 
laughed  at  this  grotesque  mis- 
take. The  Labour  benches 
were  reduced  to  helpless, 
hopeless  laughter.  They 

looked  like  rag  dolls  an  a 
trampoline. 

This  was  the  most  disas- 
trous question  of  the  year,  yet 
10  minutes  later  I ran  into  Mr 
Arnold  as  he  left  a TV  studio, 
and  he  looked  just  as  perky 
and  pleased  with  himself  as 
ever.  Is  there  nothing  which 
can  embarrass  these  people? 

Labour  was  even  more  full 
of  ersatz  anger  about  the 
report  on  slaughterhouses 
which  showed  they  were  a 
serious  threat  to  health  and 
was  mysteriously  delayed  for 
a year.  Douglas  Hogg  ex- 
plained how  this  potential 
catastrophe  was  all  the  fault  of 
the  Opposition,  which  had  op- 
posed the  creation  of  the  Meat 
Hygiene  Service  that  has  pre- 
sided over  the  shambles  in  the 
shambles.  The  delayed  report 
was  “a  tribute  to  the  MHS  and 
to  this  government  for  insist- 
ing on  its  creation.".  Those 
people  aren't  just  shameless; 
they  have  had  their  shame 
lobes  lobotomised. 


Review 


More  nightmare 
than  a dream 


Lyn  Gardner 


A Midsummer  Night's 
Dream 

Oxford  Apollo 


SELLOTAPE  could  have 
been  invented  for  A Mid- 
summer Night’s  Dream. 
In  Phelim  McDermott  and  Ju- 
lian Crouch’s  production. 

Puck  puts  a girdle  round  the 
earth  with  it;  Tltania  sleeps  In 
an  instantly  assembled  Sello- 
tape  bower  that  glints  like  sil- 
ver in  the  gloom,  and  the 
lovers  wander  in  a forest 
amidst  sticky  fronds.  So  versa- 
tile proves  this  miraculous 
stuff  that  we  can  safely  as- 
sume it  may  soon  supersede 
oil  other  forms  of  stage  decor. 

This  arresting  production, 
which  marks  the  return  to 
large-scale  touring  for 
English  Shakespeare  Com- 
pany International  restates 
McDermott  and  Crouch's 
obsession  with  unlikely  mate- 
rials. Sellotape  had  a starring 
role  in  their  brilliant  70  Hill 
Lane,  while  the  use  of  basket- 
work  for  the  rude 
mechanicals  harks  back  to 
another  innovative  produc- 
tion. Don  Juan.  But  it's  not 
just  the  hijacking  of  unlikely 

materials  that  ensures  inter- 
est never  flags. 

Empty  picture  frames,  or 
mirrors,  litter  the  stage,  sug- 
gesting an  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land abil  ity  to  fall  down  the 
rabbit  holes  of  time  into  di- 
mensions that  exist  simulta- 
neously on  different  planes. 
The  postwar  New  Elizabethan 
represented  by  Bottom  and 
his  Oat-capped  friends  are  alan 
the  old  Elizabeth  fairy  folk. 
This  makes  it  seem  as  If  the 
characters  are  haunting 
themselves — another  recur- 
ring McDermott  motif. 

This  forest  outside  Athens 


is  particularly  spooky,  foil  of 
strange  sounds  and  great 
winged  fairies.  Here  Claire 
Benedict's  soulful  distant 
Titania  seems  touched  by 
tragedy,  and  Andrew  Jarvis’s 
manipulative  Oberon  and  his 
sidekick  Puck  (Julian  Bleach) 
are  sinister,  misogynist  gang- 
sters who  would  be  as  much  at 
home  among  modern  low  life 
as  they  are  in  this  16th  century 
underworld. 

The  resulting  impression  is 
grim  and  unsettling  rather 
than  magical  and  transform- 
ing. This  is  more  nightmare 
than  dream,  and  one  from 
which  the  sleepers  may  never 
frilly  awake.  Having  glimpsed 
Hippolyta  and  Theseus 
through  the  mirror  of  time  as 
their  fairy  alter  egos,  Titania 
and  Oberon,  you  know  that 
their  marriage  is  doomed:  all 
warmth  snuffed  out  by  his 
cold,  calculating  heart.  You 
wonder  too  for  the  young 
lovers'  futures:  Jackie  Morri- 
son’s Hermia  appears  to  have 
an  unlimited  capacity  for  mas- 
ochism. Rejected  by  Lysan- 
der,  she  returns  again  and 
again,  like  a devoted  bitch 
who  can  not  abandon  her 
cruel  master. 

In  the  circumstances,  the 
wedding  celebrations  are  sub- 
dued. with  everyone  looking 
uncomfortably  stuffed  into 
their  suits.  Even  the  Pyramns 
and  This  be  interlude,  for  once 
delightfully  dizzy  and  genu- 
inely funny,  can  not  quite 
leaven  the  spirits  of  the  on- 
stage audience. 

Some  tightening  here  and 
there  and  an  injection  of  vari- 
ety in  the  pacing  would  only 
add  to  the  evening's  dark 
magic.  But  the  overall  power 
and  Inventiveness  Is  undeni- 
able — at  Oxford  it  kept  sev- 
eral hundred  boisterous 
ander-i6s  silent  and  spell- 
bound for  over  three  hours. 


David  Hearst  In  Moscow 


ORIS  Yeltsin  raised 
himself  from  the 
ashes  of  his  second 
I term  as  Russian 

president  yester- 
| day,  pledging  In  a state  of  the 
nation  speech  tt)  stop  the  chaos 
and  disorder  in  the  country. 
and  promising  his  disillu- 
sioned electorate  sweeping 
changes. 

It  was  a forceful  perfor- 
mance by  a man  who  had  been 
written  off  as  an  invalid  after  a 
heart  operation  four  months 
ago  and  subsequent  double 

pnemrmnia- 

His  first  major  speech  in  at 
least  eight  months  is  likely  to 
calm  the  debate  mi  his  fll- 
health,  due  in  the  Duma  today. 
Mr  Yeltsin's  supporters  ral- 
lied, and  damaging  talk  of  a 
fight  for  succession  was 
deflected. 


"Enough  is  enough.  The 
country  must  be  managed  by 
authority  and  not  by  circum- 
stances. We  must  restore 
order,  first  of  all  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  I Shall  do  this,"  Mr 
Yeltsin  said. 

Be  walked  easily  to  the  po- 
dium and  stood  on  his  feet  for 
25  minutes  to  deliver  an  unfal- 
tering speech.  His  voice  laded 
only  towards  the  end. 

Punching  the  air  with  his 
finger,  Mr  Yeltsin,  aged  66, 
made  what  amounted  to  a vig- 
orous political  comeback  in  an 
nrtrirefis  carried  live  on  two 
television  channels. 

Producing  his  bleakest  as- 
sessment yet  of  the  stalled 
reforms  in  the  country,  he  said 
his  government  bad  “grown 
fat"  and  inefficient.  He  pro- 
cessed his  anger  that  mminn« 
of  people  were  not  receiving 
their  salaries  and  pensions. 
"An  end  will  be  put  to  this  out- 
rage. AH  debts  to  pensioners 


What  the  Russians  said 


“I  saw  a tough  Yeltsin* 
exactly  the  man  wo  adored 
in  1087.” -Moscow  Mayor 
Yurt  Luzhkov 


“He  looked  cheerful  spoke 
confidently  and  firmly.  Tim* 
wffl  show  how  this  wfH  tut.” 

- MlkhaR  Gorbachev,  former 
Soviet  president 


“He  blamed  everyone  bat 


hteseif  [for  the  state  of  the 
country].  Maybe  he  was 
right  not  to  btame  himself . 


After  aH  he  has  not  been 

working  for  a year.”- Vassily 
Grishin,  communist  deputy  from 
Archangel 


“You  could  fad  Ms  age  and 
how  tired  he  loud  he  had  to 
read  a shortened  wolon  of 

.*•- Alexei  Zueyev, 


a deputy  from  Vtoftrir 
Zhirinovsky's  Liberal  Democratic 
Party 


“HBseraMe,  helplesst 
buffoonety  without  any  real 
content  behind  it/* 

-the  Communist  Party  leader, 
Gennady  Zyuganov,  who  was 
runner-up  to  Yeltsin  in  the 
Russian  presidential  election  last 
July 


must  be  paid  by  the  middle  of 
the  year.” 

He  attacked  the  monopolies 
of  the  &s  and  energy  supply 
industry  and  the  corrupt 
tender  of  public  contracts. 
"Lack  of  will  and  indifference, 
irrH&prmaihflTty  and  incompe- 
tence — that  is  how  people  see 
Russia's  authorities,’*  be  said. 
"The  authorities  are  gelling  fat 


I am  faTVmg  of  those  ‘digni- 
taries’ who  are  concerned  only 
about  their  awn  well-being.” 
The  target  of  this  attack  was 
the  portly  figure  of  his  prime 
minister,  Viktor  Chernomyr- 
din, sitting  in  the  front  rows  of 
the  Kremlin,  hall  Mr  Cherno- 
myrdin, a former  minister  of 
the  state  Gasprom  monopoly, 
convened  a cabinet  meeting 


and  promised  that  a reshuffle 
was  on  the  way. 

“The  composdllon  of  the  gov- 
ernment rmiji*  be  changed.  En- 
ergetic and  competent  people 
wtU  come.”  Mr  Chernomyrdin 
said  weakly. 

It  was  too  early  last  night  to 
predict  who  would  be  the 
political  winners  of  the  presi- 
dent's return  to  political  life. 


Anatoly  Chubais,  his  contro- 
versial chief  of  stair,  said  Mr 
Yeltsin  had  not  yet  (tedded 
whether  to  appoint  him  as  a 
deputy  prime  minister,  if  he 

does,  this  could  be  a prelude  to 
Mr  Chenomyrdin’s  sacking. 

Mr  Yeltsin  remained  un- 
moved on  Naio  in  the  run-up 
to  the  Helsinki  summit  with 
President  Clinton.  "We  are 
against  Nato's  plans  for  east- 
ward expansion.  Their  real- 
isation will  deliver  a direct 
blow  to  our  security.'’  he  said. 
It  would  "cost  the  people?  of 
Europe  very  dear ...  We  shall 
do  everything  possible  not  to 
allow  a new  division  of 
Europe." 

The  political  reaction  to  his 
speech  was  muted.  The  Com- 
munist Party  leader.  Gennady 
Zyuganov,  said  it  was  “miser- 
able, helpless  buffoonery, 
without  any  real  content". 


l—dw  cowromt,  pm»  8 


Blair  reveals  his 
socialist  gran’s 
tug-of-love  agony 


Tony  Blair’s  grandmother  Mary,  left,  at  a rally.  She  wrote  to  the  natural  parents  of  Mr  Blair's  father  to  tell  riiwn  he  was  dead 


Michael  White 


TONY  Blair  last  night 
let  slip  another  chap- 
ter of  Ms  family's 
turbulent  history  when  he 
revealed  that  his  father, 
Leo  Blair,  had  been  what 
tabloid  newspapers  would 
might  call  a tug-of-love 

child. 

Leo’s  foster  mother,  Mary 
Blair,  the  staunchly  social- 
ist wife  of  a Glasgow  ship- 
rigger,  so  loved  the  boy  she 
took  Into  her  home  In  1925 
that  she  threatened  to  kill 
herself  or  barricade  herself 
Inside  her  Goran  home  if 
his  natural  parents  insisted 
on  taking  him  back. 

Such  was  her  determina- 
tion, evident  in  the  sepia 
photograph  Issued  by  Mr 
Blair's  private  office  last 
night,  that  she  resisted 
court  actions  and  eventu- 
ally wrote  to  Leo’s  parents 
saying  their  son  had  died  in 
the  second  world  war. 

•’That  may  have  been 
cruel  but  It  showed  how 
much  she  loved  him.”  Mr 
Blair's  spokesman,  Alas- 
tair  Campbell  said. 

The  Labour  leader’s  pater- 
nal grandparents  were 
actors  Celia  Ridgeway  and 
Charles  Parsons,  who  mar- 
ried only  in  1928,  three  years 
after  Leo  was  born  in  Filey, 
north  Yorkshire,  and  after 
Celia’s  second  divorce.  But 
In  the  future  MPs  childhood 
the  formidable  Granny  Blair 
was  a dominant  figure. 

As  a teenager,  Leo  Blair 
embraced  the  "Red  Clyde- 
side” perspectives  of  the 
anti-fascist  ’30s  and  was 
secretary  of  the  Scottish 
Young  Communist  League 
while  working  as  a Glas- 
gow Corporation  clerk.  But 
he  emerged  from  military 
service  In  1942-47  as  a 
major,  destined  to  read  Law 
at  Edinburgh  University. 


By  the  time  Leo  Blair  suf- 
fered his  serious  stroke  In 
1963  he  was  a successful 
Durham  University  lec- 
turer. his  sons  were  at  pri- 
vate schools  and  he  was 
poised  to  seek  a Tory  seat  at 
Westminster.  He  only 
rejoined  the  British  left 
after  his  younger  son. 
christened  Anthony 
Charles  Lynton  Blair,  led 
the  repeal  of  Clause  Four. 

But.  on  the  eve  of  today’s 
Scottish  Labour  conference 
In  Inverness.  Mr  Blair's 
team  was  stressing  his 
strong  Clydeside  ties.  Leo 
was  not  given  the  full  story 
by  Grandma  Blair  who  an- 
grily insisted,  when  asked, 
that  he  had  been  bom  In 
Glasgow,  not  Filey. 

Such  new  details  stress 
Mary  Blair’s  political  activ- 
ism — the  slogan  on  the 
lorry  she  stands  on  in  the 
photo  proclaims  peace  and 
socialism  — and  the  Scots- 
Irtsh  roots  of  Leo  Blair’s 
wife.  Hazel  Corscadden. 
Her  stepfather  was  a Glas- 
gow butcher  who  would 
take  Tony,  bora  in  1953,  to 
the  City's  meat  markets. 

“If  Tony  fooled  around  he 
would  wave  his  stick  and 
say  ‘Stop  that  laddie,  or 
yen’ll  get  a rare  skelpinV 
Mr  Campbell  explained. 
The  Labour  leadership  sug- 
gests such  a diverse  back- 
ground allows  the  Oxford- 
educated  Mr  Blair  not  to 
feel  trapped  by  class,  judg- 
ing people  on  who  they  are, 
not  where  they  come  from. 

In  his  previous  life  as  a 
Tory,  Mr  Blair  Sm*.  long  a 
widower,  teased  his  son 
about  equal  opportunity  — 
“I  made  It,  so  there  Is  no 
reason  why  others 
shouldn’t.”  Blair  Jnr 
replied  that  his  father  had 
been  blessed  with  a Scot- 
tish education  and  had  sur- 
vived the  stroke  only 
thanks  to  the  NHS. 


Gunman  steals  £650,000 
Picasso  and  flees  in  taxi 


continued  from  page  1 
picked  it  np  and  pointed  it  at 
the  driver,  demanding  to  be 
taken  to  Wimbledon,  south- 
west London.  As  the  tari 
pulled  away  he  waved  the  gun 
out  of  the  window  at  Ms  Bois. 

During  the  journey,  the 
man  stopped  the  taxi  and 
entered  a Halfords  car  and 
cycle  accessory  store  in  Bat- 
tersea where  he  demanded  to 
make  a phone  ran.  The  staff 
refused  and  he  returned  to 
the  taxi.  Once  at  Wimbledon, 
he  disappeared,  leaving  the 
frame  and  £10  tip  in  the  taxi 

“He  probably  took  the  Pi- 
casso because  it  is  the  most 
recognisable  painting  we 
have.”  Ms  Bois  said  “If  he 
had  been  sensible  he  would 
have  kept  the  frame  to  sah 
The  painting  is  going  to  be 
ever  so  difficult  to  selL"  The 
frame  was  worth  £1500. 

The  thief  was  white,  in  his 
late  20s.  with  his  hair  tied  in  a 
bun.  At  some  point  the  bun 
came  undone  and  was  turned 


into  a ponytail  He  made  no 
attempt  at  disguise  and  police 
hoped  the  gallery’s  security 
camera  would  produce  a good 
image  of  him. 

A spokesman  for  Scotland 
Yard  said:  “The  guy  doesn’t 
seem  to  be  totally  there.  It 
does  seem  very  amateur.  But 


if  I was  to  do  that,  1 would 
probably  have  taken  the  Pi- 
casso. It  was  the  nearest  to 
the  door  and  most  of  foe  other 
pictures  in  the  gallery  are  too 
large  to  carry." 

Caroline  Wakeford,  of  the 
Art  Loss  Register,  said:  “It 
doesn’t  sound  particularly 
well  planned.  It’s  a bit  of  a 
shocking  incident"  The  theft 
brings  the  number  of  stolen 
or  missing  Picassos  on  the 
register  database  to  312. 

Insurers  were  last  night  of- 
fering a reward  of  op  to 
£50,000  for  information  lead- 
ing to  the  safe  return  of  the 
painting.  But  with  such  a 
well-known  painting  impossi- 
ble to  sell  on  the  open  market 
it  may  be  difficult  to  recover. 
The  thief  may  have  stolen  to 
order  for  a private  collector, 
although  this  seems  unlikely 
given  the  amateurish  nature 
of  the  operation.  It  is  possible 
he  was  a kme  enthusiast  who 
Will  hang  the  painting  on  his 

wall  at  home. 


Howard  cleared  over 
£1  m bribe  allegations 


David  Hencfce 

Westminster  Correspondent 


ICHAEL  Howard,  the 
Home  Secretary,  was 
yesterday  cleared  of 
allegations  by  Mohamed  AI 
Fayed,  the  owner  of  Harrods, 
that  he  received  up  to  £1  mil- 
lion in  bribes  to  appoint  in- 
spectors to  investigate  Mr  Al 
Fayed’s  takeover  of  House  of 
Fraser  from  Tiny  Rowland, 
the  former  chairman  of 
Lonrho. 

A report  from  Sir  Gordon 
Downey,  the  Parliamentary 
Commissioner  for  Standards, 
published  yesterday,  says: 
‘There  are  no  grounds  for  be- 
lieving that  Michael  Howard 
received  payments  . . . These 
allegations  have  been  current 
with  sections  of  the  media  for 
some  years.  Unchecked,  the 
rumours  will  continue  to 
ferment 

“In  the  public  interest  — 
and  in  the  interests  of  fair. 


ness  to  all  those  who  have 
been  implicated  — these  alle- 
gations should,  so  for  as  poss- 
ible, be  authoritatively  and 
publicly  dismissed." 

Sir  Gordon,  who  spent  four 
mouths  investigating  "a  tan- 
gled web  of  evidence”,  does 
not  blame  Mr  Al  Fayed  for  be- 
lieving the  allegations.  “1 
have  no  reason  to  think  that 
Mr  Al  Fayed  is  not  telling  the 
truth  as  he  sees  it  But  in  this 
case,  at  least,  it  is  a version  of 
the  truth  which  appears  to 
have  been  distorted  by  emo- 
tion. He  is  believing  what  he 
wants  to  believe.” 

The  main  allegation 
brought  by  Mr  Al  Fayed  is 
that  Mr  Howard  appointed 
the  Inspectors  In  1987  when 
an  under-secretary  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  In- 
dustry. after  an  approach  by 
Harry  Landy,  a cousin  of  his, 
who  was  Indebted  to  Mr 
Rowland.  In  a secretly  taped 
conversation  with  Mr  Row- 
land. Mr  Al  Fayed  claims 


that  Mr  Rowland  confessed 
to  him  that  he  paid  Mr 
Landy  money  to  bribe  Mr 
Howard. 

Faced  with  these  allega- 
tions, Mr  Rowland  claims  It 
was  "a  tease”  for  "entertain- 
ment value".  Sir  Gordon  dis- 
misses this  as  “disturbing 
and  depressing"  and  is  highly 
critical  of  both  men. 

"The  private  conversations 
between  these  two  men. 
which  form  a central  part  of 
the  evidence,  are  eloquent  tes- 
timony to  the  way  In  which 
each  expects  to  buy 
influence." 

Sir  Gordon  concludes  that 
Mr  Al  Fayed’s  resentment  at 
the  critical  report  from  the 
DTI  and  the  blocking  of  his 
application  for  British  citi- 
zenship have  coloured  his 
judgment. 

After  obtaining  all  the  min- 
utes from  the  DTI,  he  con- 
cludes that  Mr  Howard  did 
not  play  a big  role  in  setting 
up  the  Inquiry. 


TUNE  IN  T0 100  YEARS  OF  MUSIC  ON  RADIO  3 


sounding  the 


WniLTHEENDOFTHE  CENTURV,  RADIO  3 IS  CELEBRATING  100  YEARS  OF  GREAT  MUSIC.  HIGHUGHTING  THE 
COMPOSERS  WHO  REFLECT  THE  VITALITY  AND  RANGE  OF  THE  20TH  CENTURY, ‘SOUNDING  THE  CENTURV  CONTINUES  WITH 
ANDREW  DAVIS  CONDUCTING  STRAVINSKY’S  PERSEPHONE  AND  OEDIPUS  REX.  TODAY  AT  7.30PM  LIVE  ON  RADIO  3 


OCJB  RADIO  3 
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Arresting  move  for  millionaire 


‘It’s  putting 
something 
back  into 
the 

community. 

isit 

sometimes 

watching 
television 
and  think, 
rather  than 
this,  I could 
be  walking 
about 
keeping  fit 
and  having 
a look 
around’ 


Children  die 
in  agony  as 
US  trade  ban 
stifles  Cuba 


Victoria  Brittain 


Aristocrat  Michael  Woodley,  who  has  become  a special  constable  in  his  home  village  of  Chobham,  Surrey 


PHOTOGRAPH:  AUSTIN  KAROHAVE 


Lord  Copper  pounds  village  beat 


Baron  takes  on 
a special  role 
after  being 
robbed,  reports 

Stuart  Millar 


THE  honorary  Michael 
Woodley  of  Menie  is  a 
man  more  used  to 
Hollywood  adventure 
than  directing  traffic. 
As  welLas  bis  inherited  Scot- 
tish title,  the  baron  owns  film 
studios  in  Epping  and  a flying 
museum  with  a collection  of 
rare  planes  that  have  appeared 
in  blockbusters  ranging  from 
Indiana  Jones  and  the  Last 
Crusade  to  the  Band  movie, 
Goldeneye.  • 

But  while  most  51-year-olds 
in  his  financial  position 
would  be  considering  retiring 
to  Malibu  or  the  south  of 
France,  the  millionaire  aris- 
tocrat has  taken  on  a more 

Extra  specials 


The  village  of  Chobham,  home  to  several  millionaires 


humble  role.  For  four  hours  a 
week,  the  fatber-of-three  dons 
tiie  uniform  of  parish  consta- 
ble. pounding  the  beat  In  his 
home  Village  Of  (Thnhham, 

Surrey. 

The  entire  county  is  feeling 
the  benefits  of  the  arrange- 
ment Mr  Woodley  has  offered 
the  force  use  of  a helicopter 


from  his  company  and  senior 
officers  are  considering  how 
to  make  best  use  of  it 

•It’s  putting  something 
back,  into  the  community/*  he 
said.  ‘Tm  not  a crusader  — I 
Just  thought  it  was  something 
completely  different  from 
what  Tm  doing. 

*1  sometimes  sit  watching 


the  television  and  think, 
rather  than  this,  I could  be 
walking  about  keeping  fit  and 
having  a look  around.” 

The  defining  moment  came 
two  years  ago  at  Mr  Wood- 
ley's  600-year-old  home  when 
he  discovered  first  hand  that 
crime  was  not  alien  to 
Chobham. . 

“I  was  mowing  the  lawn 
one  afternoon  when  a car 
pulled  op  and  three  people  got 
out  and  the  car  drove  off. 
They  were  walking  towards 
the  empty  house  and  I 
thought  they  were  probably 
looking  fbr  work.  The  sun 
was  shining  and  the  last  thing 
1 was  thinking  of  was 
burglars,  robbers  or  being 
attacked. 

“I  asked  if  I could  help  and 
the  big  one  grabbed  me  round 
the  neck,  another  threw  a 
punch  and  the  third  pulled 
my  watch  off  and  my  mobile 
phone  from  my  belt  I fought 
back  and  eventually  they 
left." 

Although  his  attackers 
were  caught,  he  said  the  inci- 


dent brought  home  the  prob- 
lems of  modern-day  policing 
and  the  need  for  an  approach- 
able figure  to  act  as  link 
between  the  regular  force  and 
the  community. 

“Police  cars  go  whizzing 
through  the  village,  and  there 
isn't  a way  for  someone  with 
a email  problem  to  contact 
police.  You  don’t  want  to  dial 
999  if  you  have  just  seen  some 
people  loitering  around.”  he 
added. 

Chobham  is  home  to  3^00 
people  including  several  mil- 
lionaires, a place  where  the 
most  serious  issue  exercising 
villagers  is  a plan  to  fence  off 
Chobham  Common,  where 
Queen  Victoria  once  in- 
spected her  troops. 

But  locals  say  life  in  the  vil- 
lage is  not  as  tranquil  as  it 
first  appears.  "It  is  not  as  nice 


as  4t  used  to  be,”  said  Madge 
Martin,  the  parish  council 
clerk.  “There  is  a tension 
between  the  people  who  have 
been  bom  here,  the  well-to-do 
people  in  the  big  houses,  and 
the  council  lot 

“It’s  also  very  busy  because 
we  are  on  the  road  between 
the  M25  and  the  M3  and  all 
the  cars  and  lorries  are  chok- 
ing up  the  high  street  and 
cracking  the  buildings." 

Mr  Woodley  agreed:  “You 
don’t  know  where  the  next 
call  is  mining  from.  Chobham 
has  everyone  from  kings  and 
Arabs  with  £300  million  to 
nomud  people  and  a gypsy 
site  ...  If  you  are  afraid  to 
approach  people  because  they 
are  swearing  or  because  they 
have  a lot  of  money,  you 
shouldn’t  be  able  to  do  the 
Job." 


THE  United  States 
trade  embargo 
against  Cuba  has  led 
to  needless  deaths, 
left  hospitalised  children 
lying  in  agony  as  essential 
drugs  are  denied  them,  and 
forced  doctors  to  work  with 
medical  equipment  at  less 
than  hair  efficiency  because 
they  have  no  spare  parts  for 
their  machinery,  according  to 
an  American  study. 

Health  and  nutrition  stan- 
dards have  been  devastated 
by  the  recent  tightening  of  the 
37-year-old  US  embargo, 
which  includes  food  imports, 
a team  of  American  doctors, 
research  scientists  and  law- 
yers said  after  a year-long 
study  of  the  country. 

Cubans'  daily  intake  of 
calories  dropped  by  a third 
between  1969  and  1993,  the 
American  Association  for 
World  Health  reports.  There 
is  widespread  suffering  and 
many  needless  deaths. 

A humanitarian  catastro- 
phe has  been  averted,  the 
report  says,  only  by  the  high 
priority  the  Cuban  govern- 
ment has  given  to  health 
spending,  despite  a steadily 
worsening  economic  environ- 
ment Defence,  culture,  arts 
and  administration  have 
taken  budget  cuts  to  allow 
extra  spending  on  health. 

Dr  Peter  Bourne,  who 
headed  the  American  team, 
was  the  health  adviser  to  Pres- 
ident Carter.  Speaking  at  the 
report's  British  publication 
yesterday,  be  revealed  that  the 
White  House  had  been  on  the 
verge  of  lifting  the  embargo  in 
1977.  but  drew  back  when  Ha- 
vana sent  a military  force  to 
aid  the  new  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment in  Ethiopia.  "But  the 
situation  now  is  incomparably 
worse  - then  they  could  still 
get  supplies  from  eastern 
Europe  arid  from  US  subsidiar- 
ies.” Dr  Bourne  said. 

Since  the  embargo  was 
tightened  under  the  Bush 
administration  in  1992.  every 
aspect  of  preventative  health 
care,  from  water  purification 
to  books  for  the  country's  28 
medical  schools,  or  extra  food 
for  the  old  and  for  children, 
has  come  near  to  collapse. 

Cuba's  Isolation  has  been 
made  worse  since  last  year  by 
the  US  government’s  HeknSr- 
Burton  Act,  which  deters  for- 
eign investment  at  a time 


when  the  situation  In  the 
country  is  already  “beyond 
description”,  Dr  Bourne  said. 

Child  cancer  sufferers  are 
some  of  the  most  distressing 
victims  of  the  embargo, 
which  bans  Cuba  from  buying 
nearly  half  of  the  new  world- 
class  drugs  In  a market  domi- 
nated by  US  manufacturers. 

The  team  visited  a paediat- 
ric ward  which  bad  been 
without  the  nausea-prevent- 
ing drug,  metdopramide  HC1, 
for  22  days.  It  found  that  35 
children  undergoing  chemo- 
therapy were  vomiting  on 
average  28  to  30  times  a day. 

Another  girl,  aged  five.  In  a 
cancer  ward  lacking  1m- 
plantofix  for  chemotherapy, 
was  being  treated  through 
her  Jugular  vein  because  all 
her  other  veins  had  collapsed. 
She  was  In  excruciating  pain. 

Surgical  operations  have 
dropped  by  a third  in  the  last 
five  years  because  of  the  lack 
of  hospital  resources.  There 
are  chronic  shortages  of  all 
supplies,  from  drugs  to 
instruments. 

Aids  patients  are  also  suf- 
fering badly.  Mergers  of  Euro- 
pean drug  suppliers  with  US 
companies  have  suddenly  cut 
off  alternative  supplies. 
Cuba's  own  pharmaceutical 
industry  is  increasingly  ham- 
pered as  Washington  pre- 
vents European  subsidiaries 
of  US  companies  from  selling 
it  materials. 

Forty-eight  per  cent  of  the 
215  new  drugs  being  tested  in 
the  US  are  specifically  for 
treatment  of  breast  cancer. 
The  embargo  denies  them  to 
Cuban  women. 

"Only  the  pre-existing  ex- 
cellence of  the  system  and  the 
extraordinary  dedication  of 
the  Cuban  medical  commu- 
nity have  prevented  infinitely 
greater  loss  of  life  and  suffer- 
ing,” the  report  says. 

Despite  the  difficulties,  the 
country's  Infant  mortality 
rate  is  still  only  half  that  of 
Washington  DC,  and  in  access 
to  health  services,  immunisa- 
tions and  life  expectancy. 
Cuba  compares  with  Europe. 

In  response  to  growing  real- 
isation in  the  US  that  the 
embargo  violates  the  United 
Nations  charter  and  the  Gen- 
eva Conventions,  and.  threat- 
ens the  ftiture  of  the  World 
Trade  Organisation,  a biparti- 
san congressional  group  is  to 
introduce  legislation  within 
the  next  two  weeks  to  lift  the 
ban  on  food  and  drugs. 


NIGEL  MANSELL 

Became  most  noted  recent 
addition  to  ranks  of  special 
constables  when  he  joined 
the  Devon  and  Cornwall 
force  at  Exmontb  In  1995. 


RUPERT  ALLASON  • 

Tory  MP  for  Torbay  and 
espionage  writer  served 
between  1975  and  1982 as 
PC  127  with  A division  at 
Rochester  Row  police 
station  in  London.  Other 
Tory  former  specials 
include  Douglas  Hogg  and 
Jonathan  Attken. 


JOHN  CHRISTIE 

Britain's  most  notorious 
mass  murderer  until  the 
Wests  was  a special  before 
he  was  hanged  in  1958  fbr 
gassing  and  strangling  six 
people  at  lORUUngton 
Place,  west  London.  Also 
believed  to  have  killed  wife 
and  child  ofbis  tenant. 


ELVIS  PRESLEY 

An  obsessive  collector  of 
police  badges,  Elvis  became 
an  honorary  deputy  of  the 
Bureau  ofNarcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs.  Hemet 
President  Nixon  at  the 

White  House  to  be  awarded 
the  badge. 


Footballers  to  face  £750,000 retrial  in  match-fixing  case 


MckVariey 

Sports  Correspondent 


Footballers  Bruce 
Grobbelaar.  John  Faahsnu. 
and  Hans  Segers  are  to  fece  a 
retrial  costing  an  estimated 
£750.000  on  allegations  of 
match-fixing. 

The  players  and  fellow  de- 
fendant, businessman  Heng 
Suan  Llm,  were  last  night 
said  to  be  disappointed,  but 
eager  to  clear  their  names. 

They  were  told  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  Public  Prosecution's  de- 
cision, taken  in  consultation 
with  the  Attorney  General, 
yesterday  morning  — less 
than  two  days  after  their 


seven-week  trial  ended  at 
Winchester  Crown  Court 

The  jury  was  unable  to 
reach  any  verdicts  after  two 
days'  deliberations  and  was 
discharged  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon, a trial  estimated 

to  have  cost  more  than  £1 
million. 

A spokeswoman  for  the 
Crown  Prosecution  Service 
said  a retrial- was  usual  in 
any  case  where  there  had 
been  no  verdicts.  “The  cost  is 
not  an  issue.  The  decision  is 
one  taken  on  public  interest 
grounds,”  she  said. 

"The  public  interest 
required  a prosecution  due  to 
the  seriousness  of  the  of- 
fences allegedly  committed." 


David  Hewitt,  solicitor  fbr 
former  Liverpool  goalkeeper 
Grobbelaar;  questioned 
whether  a feir  retrial  would 
be  possible.  "This  case  has  at- 
tracted saturation  coverage 
and  comment  through  news- 
papers. radio ‘and  television 
all  over  the  United  Kingdom 
and  there  must  be  a question 
whether  Bruce  can  obtain  a 
feir  trial  We  cannot  believe  it 
Is  in  the  public  interest  to 
continue.” 

Segers'  solicitor,  Mel  Gold- 
berg, said:  "We  suspected  that 
once  there  was  a hung  jury, 
there  would  be  a retriaL 
That’s  what  normally  hap- 
pens unless  there  are  excep- 
tional circumstances,  which 


we  would  say  there  may  he  in 
this  case,  given  the  extensive 
publicity  it's  received." 

Fashanu’s  solicitor,  Henri 
Brandman,  said  the  former 
Wimbledon  player  was  “terri- 
bly disappointed”.  He  added: 
“It’s  a crippling  strain  on  him 
and  his  family.  He  continues 
to  maintain  his  complete 

Innocence.’ 1 

There  was  no  comment 
from  Llm  or  his  legal  team. 

The  date  of  the  retrial  has 
yet  to  be  decided.  But  it  is 
likely  to  be  late  summer, 
again  at  Winchester. 

The  four  men  fece  charges 
arising  from  an  alleged  con- 
spiracy to  fix  games  with  Far 
East  gamblers- 


O 


uwherelcanrie  from  I was  the  most  extreme  of  the  arty 
film-makers  and  here  I was  doing  a kids'  movie  and  it  just 
blew  everybody’s  minds.  My  life  has  taken  a very  funny 

twist  ft»m  where  I expected  it  to  go,  and  i am  not  sure  why 

George  Lucas 


Friday  Review  cover  story 
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Midland  Direct  could  save  you  a lot 
and  money.  Some  of  our  customers 
ihave  saved  up  to  3096.  And  you  could 
even  more  through  our  range  of 
special  discounts  - call  us  now  on  the 

A* 

number  below. 

- Phone  lines  are  open  8am-8pm 
Monday-Friday  (excluding  Bank  Holidays} 
and  I0am-2pm  Saturday. 


Midland  Bank 

Mentor  HSBC  Group 
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4 BRITAIN 


When  the  Palmair 
Flightline  aero- 
plane begins  its  ap- 
proach to  Bourne- 
mouth airport,  Peter  Bath 
rushes  out  of  his  home  at  the 
end  of  the  runway  and  waves 
a giant  red  Hag.  The  pilot 
waves  back,  as  do  most  of  the 
passengers. 

•'I've  been  doing  Jt  for  the 
last  five  years  and  it  gives  me 
the  biggest  thrill  in  the 
world,"  Mr  Bath  said. 

Departures  are  Just  as  satis- 
fying. insists  Mr  Bath,  who 
boards  every  flight  before 
take-off,  personally  greets  all 
the  passengers,  checks  the 
aircraft  is  clean  and  the  seat 
covers  ironed,  and  then  has  a 
good  sniff  around  the  toilets. 

"I  can't  stand  dirty  toilets,” 
said  Mr  Bath,  aged  69.  “If  I 
find  any  dirt,  then  I make 
sure  it's  cleaned  up  otherwise 
I won't  let  the  aircraft  take 


| off.  1 just  love  my  airline  and  1 
love  my  passengers.” 
Yesterday-  Mr  Bath's  val- 
iant efforts  paid  off  when  bis 
Palmair  Flightline  company, 
which  has  only  one  aeroplane 
and  one  extremely  enthusias- 
tic owner,  beat  the  likes  of 
British  Airways  and  Cathay 
Pacific  to  be  voted  the  world's 
Dfth  best  airline. 

Singapore  Airlines  came 
top  of  the  survey,  followed  by 
A&  New  Zealand.  Emirates 
and  then  Virgin.  British  Air- 
ways came  13th. 

Mr  Bath  said:  "I  was 
amazed  when  I saw  the 
results  of  the  survey.  It’s 
made  our  efforts  over  the  past 
few  years  well  worthwhile.  I 
never  realised  we  had  such  an 
impact  on  our  customers." 

The  survey,  conducted 
among  the  60,000  members  of 
the  Consumers’  Assocation, 
asked  them  to  grade  the  air- 
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Solo  airline 
beats  giants 
for  customer 
satisfaction 


Peter  Bath  always  puts  the  flag  out  for  .... 

his  passengers.  Vhrek  Chaudhary  reports  ^ ^ 


| lines  they  have  travelled  on 
according  to  food,  cleanliness, 
legroom,  in-flight  entertain- 
i ment  and  check-in  staff. 

The  micro  Palmair  com- 
, pany,  which,  has  a single  Brit- 
| ish  Aerospace  146  Whispeijet 
i on  lease  from  British  Aero- 
space and  employs  45  people, 
was  only  just  beaten  for 
fourth  by  Virgin  Atlantic. 

Palmair  received  no  nega- 
tive comments  from  respon- 
dents, and  all  those  who 
praised  it  said  they  would 
recommend  it  to  a friend. 

The  company,  which  is 
owned  exclusively  by  Mr 
Bath  and  his  family  and  is 
based  at  Bournemouth  air- 
port, was  formed  40  years  ago, 
specialising  in  organising 
package  tours. 

In  1993,  Mr  Bath  hired  the 
Whisperjet  and  decided  his 
company  should  fly  tourists 
to  holiday  destinations  add- 


ing that  endearing,  family 
touch  which  has  become  Pal- 
mair’s  hallmark. 

Palmair  fra«  14  flight*  a 
, week  to  destinations  in  Spain, 
Austria.  Corsica  and  Croatia. 
Mr  Bath,  who  has  no  plans  to 
expand,  said:  “At  times  I’m 
exhausted  by  all  the  hand- 
shaking but  the  customers  ap- 
preciate it  They  always  say 
to  me  that  they  don’t  get  this 
sort  of  treatment  at  Gatwick  . 
or  Heathrow."  j 

Some  passengers  even  re- 
fuse to  take  a certain  flight  if 
their  favourite  hostess  is  not , 
onboard. 

As  Palmair  officials  wal- 
lowed in  their  success,  Mr 
Bath  confessed  that  he  some- 
times relinquishes  his  duty  of 
waving  to  his  cherished  aero- 
plane and  passengers.  “For 
three  weeks  of  the  year  1 go 
an  holiday  to  my  beach  hut  in 
Bournemouth,"  he  said. 


„r.Sr!C? 


aftd  drug* 
jetier  jailo® 


Peter  Bath  with  his  aeroplane  (above  left)  after  his  Palmair  airline  came  fifth  in  a world  customer  satisfaction  survey 


plays  down  row  over  prince’s  confirmation 


Alex  Bellos 


PRINCE  William  will 
be  confirmed  by  the 
Bishop  of  London 
rather  than  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  it  was 
revealed  yesterday,  breaking 
recent  precedent  and  indicat- 
ing a growing  rift  between 
Buckingham  Palace  and  the 
Church. 

Lambeth  Palace  dismissed 
suggestions  that  George 
Carey  had  been  deliberately 
snubbed  by  William's 
parents,  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess of  Wales.  A spokesman 
said  there  was  no  fixed  tradi- 
tion of  future  monarchs  being 
confirmed  by  the  primate, 
and  that  he  would  be  on  sab- 
batical on  Sunday,  when  the 
ceremony  will  take  place. 

But  some  observers  said  the 
decision  was  constitutionally 


significant  and  the  latest  ex- 
ample of  a lack  of  respect  for 
Dr  Carey,  who  is  understood 
to  carry  much  less  weight 
with  the  royal  family  than  his 
predecessors. 

Harold  Brooks-Baker.  pub- 
lishing editor  of  Burke's  Peer- 
age, said:  “It  is  unbelievably 
significant  I would  speculate 
that  decisions  like  this  will 
lead  to  a separation  between 
Church  and  state.  You  could 
make  a very  good  case  to  say 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  has 

inriir-nfpri  that  the  trflriitinnal 

tie  to  the  Church  of  England 
is  not  to  his  Uking." 

Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
confirmed  the  Queen  and  all 
of  her  children,  and  Robert 
Runcie,  the  then  archbishop, 
christened  Prince  William  15 
years  ago.  His  confirmation 
will  take  place  in  St  George's 
Chapel  in  Windsor  Castle  and 
will  be  taken  by  the  Bishop  of 


London,  the  Rt  Rev  Richard 
Chartres. 

Buckingham  Palace  denied 
it  was  a snub  to  Dr  Carey. 
“This  is  a matter  for  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
but  the  Bishop  of  London  is 
I Dean  of  the  Chapels  Royal  so 
it  is  entirely  appropriate  he 
should  be  asked  to  officiate.” 

Dr  Carey's  spokesman  said 
the  question  of  historical  pre- 
cedent was.  inaccurate  be- 
cause King  George  VI  was 
confirmed  by  another  bishop. 
‘The  archbishop  regards  the 
choice  of  Bishop  Chartres  as 
particularly  fitting  and 
wholeheartedly  approves." 

He  said  the  archbishop  en- 
joyed warm  relations  with  the 
Royal  Family  and  was  keen  to 
encourage  contacts  between  it 
and  senior  bishops. 

Mr  Brooks-Baker  said  the 
argument  about  tradition 
held  because  George  VI  was 


not  thought  of  as  a fixture 
monarch  when  a child.  He 
took  the  throne  when  his 
brother  Edward  VIII 
abdicated. 

David  Starkey,  constitu- 
tional historian  at  the  London 
School  of  Economics,  said 
precedent  governed  royal 
, history. 

T would  have  thought  that 
there  Is  clearly  not  a meeting 
of  minds  between  the  current 
archbishop  and  the  Queen 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Dr 
Carey  has  probably  enjoyed 
the  least  political  weight  of  an 
archbishop  since  the  Refor-  j 
, matron.  He  seems  to  me  to  be  I 
treated  with  fairly  wide- 
spread contempt. 

“The  Prince  of  Wales  Is  vis- 
ibly distancing  himself  from 
the  establishment  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The 
whole  Anglican  system  is  at 
sixes  and  sevens.” 


David  Sharrock 
Ireland  Correspondent 


ONE  of  Northern  Ire- 
land’s leading 
painters  yesterday 
gave  artistic  flight 
to  the  violent  confronta- 
tions of  last  summer  when 
he  unveiled  an  exhibition 
which  captures  the  beauty 
and  anger  of  Europe’s  larg- 
est "folk''  festival,  the 
annual  Orange  parades. 

Joe  McWilliams  has  been 
painting  the  marching  sea- 
son since  his  student  days 
in  Belfast  and  established 
himself  early  on  in  the 
present  Troubles  as  an  im- 
portant chronicler  of  Ul- 
ster’s mood. 

His  latest  paintings, 
which  take  in  Drumcree 
and  some  republican  pa- 
rades as  well  as  the  medi- 
eval religions  processions 
of  Assisi,  capture  the  un- 
mi  stakes  ble  atmosphere  of 
violence  which  pervaded 
last  year  and  which  now 
threatens  to  undo  Northern 
Ireland  all  over  again  this 
summer. 

In  one  sense  they  are  a 
curtain  raiser  to  the  march-  , 


Artist  Joe  McWilliams  at  his  Belfast  home  with  paintings 
of  the  marching  season  PHOTOGRAPH:  KELVIN  BOYES 


ing  season  three  weeks 
away.  But  his  large  can- 
vasses, while  alarming,  are 
never  overwhelmingly  pes- 
simistic. McWilliams,  a 
Catholic  Irishman,  is 
drawn  to  the  parades  for 
their  exuberant  colour,  a 
sort  of  cold-climate  Mardi 
Gras.  “As  a child  in  Belfast 
my  earliest  memory  of  the 
Twelfth  of  July  was  hear- 


ing the  undifferentiated 
sounds  of  the  marching 
bands  wafting  over  the 
city's  rooftops,  sometimes 
loud,  sometimes  faint,  as 
though  they  were  part  of 
Belfast’s  inner  metabo- 
lism.” he  observes  in  his 
catalogue  introduction. 

“For  me  these  sounds 
represented  ...  a noisy  cel- 
ebration of  separateness. 


Miscarriage  of  justice  plea  backed 


Richard  Norton-Taytor 

DEFENCE  lawyers  and 
campaigners  for  three 
black  men  jailed  for 
life  seven  years  ago  for  mur- 
der said  yesterday  they  were 
increasingly  optimistic  that 
the  Home  Office  was  about  to 
refer  their  case  to  the  Court 
of  Appeal. 

The  hopes  of  the  "M2S 
three"  — they  were  convicted 
of  crimes  close  to  the  motor- 
way — have  been  raised  after 
evidence  that  they  were  the 
victims  of  a miscarriage  of 
justice  was  taken  up  by  a 
group  of  senior  Tory  MPs,  in- 
cluding the  Home  Office  Min- 
ister Ann  Widdecombe. 

Ms  Widdecombe,  Edward 
Gamier,  who  is  parliamen- 
tary private  secretary  to  Sir 
Nicholas  Lyell,  the  Attorney- 
General.  and  Sir  Paul  Beres- 
ford.  an  environment  minis, 
ter.  discussed  the  case  last 
month  with  Timothy  Kirk- 
hope.  the  Home  Office  Mini*. 


ter.  Mr  Gamier  has  sug- 
gested the  Home  Office  will 
make  a decision  this  month. 

The  MPs  are  impressed  by 
the  accumulation  of  doubts 
about  the  convictions  of 
Raphael  Rowe,  aged  29. 
Michael  Davis,  30.  and  Ran- 
dolf  Johnson,  32,  all  from 
south  Loudon.  These  include 
inconsistencies  in  the  vic- 
tims' evidence  and  the  With- 
holding of  evidence  from  the 
defence. 

Trevor  Linn.  Rowe's  law- 
yer. said  yesterday  there  was 
an  "overwhelming  case  of 
wrongful  conviction". 

Rowe,  in  prison  in  Maid- 
stone, Ms  Widdicombe’s  con- , 
I stituency,  told  the  Guardian 
yesterday  that  new  evidence 
related  to  fingerprints  and 
other  forensic  aspects. 

Defence  lawyers  are  also 
understood  to  have  new  evi- 
dence about  a witness  whose 
evidence  was  relied  on  by  i 
judges  who  dismissed  the 
three  men’s  appeal  in  1993. 

Rone,  Michael  Davis,  and 


Randolph  Johnson  — all 
from  south  London  — were 
jailed  for  life  in  1990  after 
being  convicted  of  assault, 
robbery,  and  of  murdering 
Peter  Hurburgh,  in  War- 
lingham,  Surrey,  in  1988. 
None  was  identified  by  any  of 
the  victims  or  the  murder 
victim’s  homosexual  partner, 
nor  was  there  any  scientific 
evidence  linking  them  with 
the  offences.  Some  victims 
thought  one  or  two  of  the  rob- 
bers were  white. 

One  prosecution  witness  at 
the  trial  told  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peal that  police  had  pres- 
sured and  threatened  her, 
and  she  was  no  longer  sure  of 
her  evidence.  The  three  were 
convicted  largely  on  the  basis 
of  evidence  from  three  white 
men  who  lived  in  the  same 
bouse  as  Rowe  and  Davis. 
They  admitted  stealing  a car 
used  in  the  crimes,  handling 
stolen  property  and  possess- 
ing firearms,  but  were  never 
charged. 

The  European  Commission 


of  Human  Rights  has  told  the 
Government  it  has  a case  to 
answer  over  the  conduct  of 
the  trial,  specifically  about 
secret  pre-trial  discussions 
between  the  prosecution  and 
the  judge. 

The  Court  of  Appeal  ruled 
in  1993  that  the  prosecution 
had  the  right  to  approach  a 
trial  judge  about  sensitive  in- 
formation without  the  de- 
fence’s knowledge.  The  civil 
rights  group  Liberty  says  the 
ruling  breaches  Article  6 of 
the  European  Convention  on 
Human  Rights  covering  the 
right  to  a fair  trial 

Rowe  has  been  told  he  no 
Longer  has  the  right  to  unsu- 
pervised access  to  the  com- 
puter he  has  used  to  pursue 
his  campaign.  Malcolm 
Jones,  head  or  custody  at 
Maidstone  prison,  has  told 
Mr  Linn  that  the  decision 
was  taken  on  security 
grounds.  Mr  Jones  added: 
“Raphael  Rowe  has  not 
breached  any  security 
issues.” 


Windsors  go  on 
line  to  turn  a 
page  of  history 
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Stuart  MIBar 


THE  idea  was  first  moot- 
ed as  an  April  Fool’s 
Day  joke  In  the  Guard- 
ian last  year.  Bat  yesterday 
the  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland  and 
head  of  a commonwealth  of 
53  countries  made  a tenta- 
tive bid  to  colonise  cyber- 
space with  the  launch  of  the 
official  royal  web  site. 

For  a week  Buckingham 
Palace  had  promised  a site 
offering  a sight  into  the 
monarchy  as  an  institution 
and  a behind  the  scene 
glimpse  of  the  Windsors’ 
family  life.  Officials  even 
refused  to  reveal  the  net 
address  until  the  unveiling 
by  the  Queen  yesterday 
during  a visit  to  a north- 
west London  school. 

As  she  pressed  the  button 
— the  cyber  equivalent  of 
pulling  back  a velvet  cur- 
tain — the  royal  coat-of- 
arms  in  regal  red  ap- 
preared  over  the  words: 
“The  British  Monarchy  — 
the  Official  Web  Site”  to  ap- 
plause from  the  300 
students. 

But  as  the  home  page  un- 
folded it  became  clear  they 
were  not  witnessing  a cut- 
ting edge  development  in 
the  history  of  the  World 
Wide  Web;  a large  colour 
picture  of  the  Imperial 


Artist  captures  Ulster  anger 


The  dictum  *whatever  you 
say,  say  nothing*  reinforced 
this  separation.” 

McWilliams  finds  that 
painting  “allows  words  of  a 
sort  to  lurk  within  the  tex- 
tures of  the  paint  so  that  a 
little  more  ‘nothing’, 
might  be  said”. 

Many  of  the  paintings  on 
show  present  Belfast’s 
Twelfth  parade  as  it  passes 
, the  facade  of  the  National- 
ist Irish  News.  Beneath 
swarms  of  blade  umbrellas 
j huddle  strangely  familiar 
faces,  suggestive  of  leading 
Unionist  politicians  and 
Protestant  ministers. 

While  McWilliams  was 
making  sketches  for  these 
paintings  he  had  coins 
thrown  at  him  by  a Scottish 
flute  band,  who  abused  his 
work  as  “shit”  and  de- 
manded to  know  why  he 
was  using  the  colour  green. 

For  McWilliams  the 
marching  season  is  “a  fam- 
ily quarreL  But  I’m  abso- 
lutely certain  that  in  years 
to  come  it  will  be  a genuine 
folk  parade.  I would  love  to 
see  an  Orange  parade  open- 
ing up  with  an  Irish  tricol- 
our and  Union  Jack  leading 
at  the  front.” 
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Cyber  space . . . The  royal  Web  site  launched  by  the  Queen 


State  Crown,  three  over- 
used press  photographs  and 
the  welcome:  “This  is  the 
official  web  site  of  the  mon- 
archy in  Britain.  We  hope 
you  find  your  visit  enjoy- 
able and  informative.” 

The  designers,  the  Cen- 
tral Computer  and  Tele- 
communications Agency  — 
the  same  people  who  came 
up  with  sites  for  10  Down- 
ing Street  and  the  armed 
forces  — have  avoided 
glitzy,  interactive  technol- 
ogy In  favour  of  a site  in 
keeping  with  the  subject: 
conservative,  straight- 


laced  and  well  behind  the 
times. 

Among  the  150  pages  of 
almost  solid  text,  scattered 
with  the  occasional  snap- 
shot. there  are  some  gems. 
While  Diana.  Princess  of 
Wales,  merits  a biography 
under  the  “Today’s  Royal 
Family  section,  the  Duch- 
ess of  York  Is  absent  be- 
yond a mention  in  Prince 
Andrew's  biography,  which 
ends  tersely:  “The  Duchess 
of  York  has  not  undertaken 
official  duties  since  the  sep- 
aration and  receives  no 
public  funds.”  1 


Determined  explorers  are 
also  rewarded  with  the  in- 
triguing but  dubious  Infor- 
mation that  Prince  Philip 
uses  a black  cab  to  travel 
around  London,  raising  the 
possibility  that  the  capi- 
tal’s cabbies  finally  may 
have  found  their  match. 

But  visitors  hoping  for  a 
site  which  brings  the  Wind- 
sors into  the  age  of  the  in- 
formation autobahn  will  be 
disappointed.  The  monar- 
chy's role  in  the  modern 
state  is  explained  in  five 
short  paragraphs,  and  visi- 
tors can  discover  that  in 
the  afternoons  the  Queen 
often  goes  out  on  public  en- 
gagements before  busying 
herself  with  her  red  gov- 
ernment boxes  in  the  eve- 
nings. (Hers  is  often  the 
last  light  to  go  out  at  night, 
we  learn.) 

The  royal  finances  sec- 
tion is  similarly  uncontro- 
versial,  featuring  a matter- 
of-fact  account  of  the 
workings  of  the  civil  list 
and  a page  on  the  thorny 
issue  of  the  monarch's  tax- 
ation arrangements. 

Visitors  can  also  take 
tours  of  the  royal  palaces 
or  the  Royal  Collection,  but 
without  the  benefit  of 
photographs  to  illustrate 
the  treasures. 

The  rest  is  mainly  royal 
trivia.  Under  the  Fre- 
quently Asked  Questions 
heading  visitors  can  dis- 
cover the  most  exotic  ani- 
mal ever  owned  by  the 
royal  family  (George  IVs 
Nubian  giraffe)  or  the  num- 
ber of  birthday  telegrams 
the  Queen  sends  (4.714  in 
1995). 


Posthumous  press  awards  for  Poll  shows  Labour  pulling 
feature  writer  and  theatre  critic  further  ahead  of  Tories 

TWO  journalists  who  died  1 Wilsher,  Mail  on  Sunday.  ...  1 mwma  that  only  a dram; 

last  year  were  honoured  Specialist  Renorter:  Tre-  KOOecca  wutners  minute  unwt  mn  nn>v 


I last  year  were  honoured 
posthumously  at  the  Press 
Gazette  British  Press  Awards 
last  night 

Martyn  Harris,  the  43-year- 
old  Daily  Telegraph  colum- 
nist who  died  of  cancer  in  Oc- 
tober after  writing  each  week 
about  his  struggle  against  the 
disease,  was  named  as  feature 
writer  of  the  year. 

The  Daily  Mail’s  former 
theatre  critic.  Jack  Tinker, 
who  died  suddenly  in  Octo- 
ber, aged  58,  received  a chair- 
man's award. 

The  ceremony,  at  which  the 
Guardian  won  four  awards, 
was  held  at  the  Royal  Lancas- 
ter Hotel  in  central  London. 

National  Newspaper  of  the 
Year:  Daily  Telegraph. 

Journalist  of  the  Year: 
Trevor  Kavanagh,  Sun. 

Team  Reporting  Award: 
Guardian  (the  Neil  Hamilton 
affair). 

London  Press  Club  Scoop 
of  the  Yean  Kevin  Maguire, 
Mirror  (mad  cow  disease  dan- 
ger to  humans).  I 

Reporter  of  the  Year.  Kim  1 


Wilsher,  Mail  on  Sunday. 

Specialist  Reporter:  Tre- 
vor Kavanagh,  political  edi- 
tor. the  Sun. 

Foreign  Reporter:  Ed  Vul- 
liamy,  Guardian. 

Sports  Reporter:  David 
Lacey,  Guardian 

Business  Journalist: 
Chris  Barrie  and  Simon  Bea- 
vis,  Guardian. 

Feature  Writer  Martyn 
Harris.  Daily  Telegraph. 

Columnist:  Richard  Little- 
john, Daily  Mail  l 

Critic:  A A GUI,  Sunday  . 
Times.  I 

Interviewer:  Lynn  Barber, 
Observer. 

Cecil  Harmsworth  King  j 
Young  Journalist:  Amanda 
Hootoo,  Scotsman. 

Photographer:  Malcolm 
Croft,  PA  News. 

Cartoonist:  Roger  Beale, 
Financial  Times. 

Sports  Photographer:  ! 
John  Giles.  PA  News. 

Chairman's  Special 
Award:  Bill  (W  F)  Deedes 

Chairman's  Awards:  Jack 
Tinker;  Bernard  Levin. 

Sports  Feature  Writer: 
David  Walsh,  Sunday  Times. 


Rebecca  Sndthers 
Political  Correspondent 

WITH  less  than  two 
months  to  go  before  poll- 
ing day,  the  Labour  Party 
commands  an  unprecedented 
poll  lead  over  the  Tories  with 
a 26-polnt  cushion,  according 
to  a Gallup  poll  for  the  Daily 
Telegraph. 

The  poll  Indicates  that 
Labour  has  gained  five  points 
in  a month,  while  support  for 
the  Tories  has  fallen  by  six, 
piling  11  points  on  to  the 
Labour  lead.  It  shows  Labour 
on  54  per  cent  and  the  Tories 
down  to  28  per  cent.  The  Lib- 
eral Democrats  have  added 
half  a point,  taking  them  up 
to  125  per  cent 
The  poll  was  taken  after 
Labour’s  capture  of  Wirral 
South  in  last  week's  by  elec- 
tion. The  widening  of  the  gap 
through  a collapse  in  support 
for  the  Tories  is  in  line  with  a 
Guardian/ ICM  poll  this  week, 
which  put  Labour's  lead  (ad- 
justed) at  is  points. 

The  consistent  strength  of 
Labour’s  poll  position  in  1997 


means  that  only  a dramatic 
last  minute  upset  can  prevent 
Mr  Blair  becoming  the  first 
Labour  prime  minister  since 
James  Callaghan  in  1979. 

No  governing  party  has 
ever  been  so  far  behind  in  the 
closing  weeks  of  a Parliament 
and,  even  in  1945.  the  Tories 
were  only  13  points  behind  be- 
fore they  suffered  a crushing 
defeat 

The  poll’s  findings  come 
after  a series  of  controversies 
which  have  rocked  the  Tory 
party,  including  Health  Secre- 
tary Stephen  Dorrell's  week- 
end “gaffe”  over  government 

policy  towards  a single  cur- 
rency and  the  latest  row  in- 
volving agriculture  minister 
Douglas  Hogg  over  claims 
that  he  suppressed  a highly 
damning  report  on  the  causts 
of  E-cqIL 

This  latest  survey  is  set 
against  a backdrop  or  Gal- 
lup’s larger  9000  survey, 
which  still  gives  Labour  50.9 
per  cent  of  the  vote  and  a 
huge  18,1  per  cent  lead  over 
the  Tories  — which  would 
mean  a Labour  majority  of 
301  seats. 


OWas  this  the  first  jazz 
record,  or  merely  the 
foremost  act  of  white 
musical  plagiarism? 
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Paying  for  your  neighbours’ 

Home  and  Contents  Insurance? 

...  Probably. 
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Air  ambulance  future 
uncertain  despite  rescue 


Power  dressing  brings  back  Eighties  look 


David  Brindie,  Social 
Sonrfcas  Correspondent 


VIRGIN  chairman  Rich- 
ard Branson  h»«  paid 
almost  £1  million  to 
buy  the  London  air 
ambulance  on  die  eve  of  a 
crucial  meeting  today  about 
the  future  of  its  service. 

He  is  appealing  to  the  capi- 
tal’s health  authorities  to 
keep  the  helicopter  Dying  arm 
Is  holding  out  the  prospect  erf 
further  help  from  Virgin. 

"What  we  have  said  is  that 
we  would  be  pleased  to  sit 
down  and  see  if  we  can  bridge 
the  gap  between  what  it  costs 
and  what  the  health  service 
feels  it  can  put  in  — and  we 
think  that  should  stiQ  be  a 
reasonably  substantial  sum,” 
Mr  Branson  said. 

"We  would  also  try  to  raise 
some  money  from  the  public.” 
The  air  ambulance  has  for 


News  in  brief 


eight  years  been  ran  as  a joint 
venture  between  the  NHS  and 
Express  Newspapers.  The  Ex- 
press, which  had  given  notice 
of  withdrawal  from  the 
scheme  at  the  end  of  March, 
has  sold  the  helicopter  to 
Virgin. 

The  threat  to  the  service 
remains  however,  because 
London’s  16  health  authori- 
ties are  questioning  its  value 
against  the  £L4  million  a year 
they  contribute. 

An  independent  evaluation 
of  the  service,  which  operates 
only  in  daylight,  has  sug- 
gested the  money  could  be 
better  spent.  It  says  very  few 
patients  are  helped,  and  they 
could  be  assisted  in  other 
ways. 

The  evaluation,  by  consul- 
tants Deloitte  & Touche, 
found  toe.  helicopter  took  off 
on  average  3 2.  times  a day 
and  flew  a patient  to  hospital 
on  average  LI  times. 


Sex  and  drugs 
teacher  Jailed 

A TEACHER  who  supplied  drugs  to  three  schoolgirls  and  had 
sex  with,  two  of  them  was  yesterday  jailed  for  two  years  at 
Kircudbright  sheriff  court.  Stephen  Car  berry,  aged  38,  be- 
friended the  girls  on  a school  trip  to  Holland,  and  even  made  a 
will  leaving  all  his  possessions  to  them. 

He  earlier  admitting  three  charges  of  supplying  or  offering  to 
supply  cannabis  resin  to  three  16-year-old  girls  between 
September  1995  and  August  last  year.  He  also  admitted  having 
unlawful  sex. 

The  court  heard  that  he  had  lost  everything  because  of  the 
case — a successful  career  and  his  marriage.  Sheriff  James 
Smith  told  him  that  the  sentence  would  have  been  much  longer 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  tact  that  he  bad  pleaded  guilty  and 
avoided  putting  the  pupils  through  the  trauma  of  a trial 

Patrol  escapes  bomb  attack 

THE  IRA  signalled  that  its  war  goes  an  yesterday  when  a joint 
KDC-Army  patrol  narrowly  escaped  escaped  injury  in  a bomb 
attack  in  west  Belfast  Several  arrests  were  made  as  police 
reinforcements  flooded  the  republican  stronghold  of  Baljy- 
murphy.  Nobody  was  Injured  but  the  blast  shattered  windows 
and  was  heard  over  a wide  area. 

The  explosion  took  place  just  after  lpm.  A device  exploded 
behind  a garden  wall  at  the  side  of  a house  the  patrol  had  just 
passed.  It  left  a Sve-feet  wide  crater.  Local  people  reacted  angrily, 
with  me  woman  claiming  that  Phflriren  coming  home  from  a 
nearby  nursery  school  could  have  been  injured  had  the  bomb 
gone  ofFafew  minutes  later. 

Meanwhile  a security  alert  was  continuing  in  Dungannon, 
after  a suspect  device  was  discovered  early  yesterday.  The  latest 
attack  will  put  more  pressure  on  loyalists  to  end  their  ceasefire. 
With  political  talks  suspended  until  June  theprosp^  of  a toll- 
scale  resumption  of  violence  are  growing.  However,  republicans 
expect  that  toe  IRA  will  hold  a de  facto,  undeclared  ceastfre  once 
the  general  election  campaign  gets  underway  so  as  to  not  to 


Industry’s  dirty 
secret  cleaned 
up  by  report 


Owen  Bowcott 


Livestock  arriving  at 
slaughterhouses  in 
“dirty"  condition  — 
sometimes  soiled  with  faeces 
— are  a major  source  of  con- 
taminated meat,  according  to 
the  suppressed  report  on  hy- 
giene in  abattoirs. 

Potentially  total  organisms 
such  as  E.  g oli  0157  and  salmo- 
nella, toe  study  noted  specifi- 
cally more  than  a year  ago, 
are  entering  meat  processing 
plants  on  the  skins  of  infected 
animals. 

Completed  by  a team  of 
seven  inspectors  for  the  Meat 
Hygiene  Service  in  December 
1995,  its  detailed  criticisms  — 
based  on  visits  to  hundreds  of 
slaughterhouses  — passed 
through  at  least  three  subse- 
quent versions.  Increasingly 
sanitised,  toe  later  ones  omit 
any  reference  to  E.  coll  or 
other  diseases.  The  final 
revised  version  was  produced 
in  August  1996  and  given  lim- 
ited circulation  in  the  meat 
industry. 

But  it  is  the  earlier  and 
longer  text  — written  a year 
before  20  people  died  in  a 
series  of  £.  coli  0157  outbreaks 
in  Scotland  — which  yester- 
day caused  uproar  at  West- 
minster. Edited'  by  Bill 
Swann,  now  chief  veterinary 
officer  erf  toe  RSPCA.  and  de- 
scribed as  the  Hygiene  Advice 
Teams  (HATS)  Final  Report, 
draft  version,  it  Is  dated  De- 
cember 14, 1995. 

Animal  welfare,  slaughter 
techniques,  hygiene,  cutting 
meat  and  freezing  were  au 
surveyed  in  the  54-page  study- 
fn  some  abattoirs,  it  said- 
some  unloading  ramps  were 
too  steep  or  non-existent  so 
animals  slipped.  “Ventilation 
problems  were  common,  espe- 
cially in  sheep  iairages  [pens], 
due  to  buildup  of  ammonia 
gas.  Ventilation  systems  often 
compromised  vermin 

control.” 

On  pre-slaughter  hygiene, 
the  “state  of  the  cleanliness  of 
stock”  was  said  to  be  toe  most 
important  factor  in  ensuring 
carcass  hygiene-  “Many  abat- 
toirs do  not  have  a policy 
with  regard  to  dirty  stock, 
the  report  said.  “Animals 
which  were  dean  on  entry 


rapidly  became  wet  and 
soiled  in  poorly  designed  or 
yrmnagpri  lairages.  Efficient 
cleaning,  good  drainage  and 
adequate  bedding  are  major 
requirements." 

The  problem  was  seen  as  so 
serious  that  the  report  team 
“strongly  advocated  that  a 
national  policy  be  devised  to 
define  unacceptable  contami- 
nation, and  to  standardise  the 
industry’s  action  where  ex- 
cessively contaminated  stock 
are  presented  for  slaughter”. 

On  toe  cattle-line  systems, 
the  team  said  “dirty  knives" 
were  often  used  and  workers 
frequently  used  the  same 
hands  to  touch  both  the  hide 
and  meat  without  being 
washing. 

“Poor  access  to  sinks  and 
sterilisers  was  common." 

The  most  critical  comments 
came  in  the  section  on  cutting 
up  carcasses.  “The  action  of 
plant  staff,  when  contamina- 
tion occurs,  is  . . . often  incor- 
rect. Gross- contamination, 
resulting  from  ruptured  stom- 
achs or  other  viscera,  is  usu- 
ally accidental  but  can  in- 
crease if  blunt  knives  are 
used. 

“Mqjor  faecal  contamina- 
tion on  tbe  carcass,  due  to 
poor  dressing  practices,  is  a 
serious  cause  tor  concern. 
Dirty  animals  arriving  at  tbe 
abbattolr  are  a cause  of  fur- 
ther contimination.  Organ- 
isms such  as  KcoU  0157  and 
Mimnnaiia  can  be  introduced 
into  the  plant  on  the  skins  of 
dirty  livestock.” 

Spinal  cord,  toe  study  said, 
was  not  being  fully  removed 
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Sacked 
Baker  to 
take  on 
Mellor 
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bones  containing  spinal  cord 
“may  be  processed  into  ani- 
mal feed  providing  a source  of 
infection  to  cattle’’.- 

Even  after  processing,  stor- 
age facilities  were  not  always 
up  to  standard.  “Carcass  con- 
tapjnaflpp  in  chillers  was 
evident  in  some  cases”. 

The  final  version  of  tbe 
report,  entitled  The  Review 
Of  The  Hygiene  Advice  Team 
Audit  Of  Licensed  Slaughter- 
houses In  Great  Britain  1995, 
reduces  toe  different  sections 
to  a series  of  tables.  It  con- 
tains chiefly  advice  on  what 
constitutes  best  practice 
father  detailing  what 

was  found  in  the  abattoirs. 


A meeting  of  the  health  au- 
thorities today  will  consider 

three  options:  keeping  the  air 
ambulance  but  restricting  it 
to  outer  London,  scrapping 
the  service  but  introducing 
five  “flying  squads”  of  casu- 
alty doctors  attached  to  road 
ambulances,  or  scrapping  it 
but  designating  eight  or  10 
hospitals  as  24-hour  trauma 
centres. 

Mr  Branson  said  he  had  de- 
cided to  step  in  after  being 
reminded  erf  how  often  his  life 
had  been  saved  by  helicopters 
after  getting  into  trouble  on 
sailing  or  ballooning 
adventures. 

He  called  on  the  NHS  deci- 
sion-makers to  set  aside  their 
“political  differences'’  — a 
reference  to  resentment  in 
same  quarters  that  the  heli- 
copter takes  most  patients 
back  to  its  base  hospital,  the 
Royal  London  in  east  London. 

Any  change  to  toe  service 


will  not  take  place  until  next 
year.  Meanwhile,  the  helicop- 
ter will  fly  in  Virgin  livery  on 
its  high-profile  missions, 
which  often  attract  television 
coverage. 

Critics  of  toe  service  have 
alleged  that  It  picks  the  most 
dramatic  emergency  calls, 
even  when  the  incident 
occurs  close  to  a hospital  with 
a casualty  unit 

Keith  Ford,  chairman  of  the 
health  authority  group 
reviewing  the  service,  yester- 
day spoke  to  Mr  Branson. 
Later,  however.  Mr  Ford  said 
the  fundamental  issues  were 
unaffected. 

“Richard  Branson  coming 
in  to  replace  the  Express 
group  has  not  really  changed 
the  position. 

,rWe  still  have  to  decide  if  | 
this  particular  way  of  spend- 
ing £1.4  million  is  the  best 
way  of  reaching  most  London- 
ers most  of  the  time.’1 


damage  the  prospects  of  its  political  wing.  Sinn  Fein,  which 
stands  to  win  as  many  as  three  seats.  — David  Sfuurock 


-Award  for  The  Crow  Road 

BBC2*s  adaptation  of  the  Iain  Banks  novel.  The  Crow  Road,  won 
two  awards  at  The  Indies,  toe  annual  ceremony  for  independent 
television  production  companies.  The  series,  made  by  Union 
Pictures,  won  the  best  drama  category  and  the  top  programming 
award  across  all  genres. 

Hat  Trick  Productions— makers  ofHave  I Got  News  For  You, 
Father  Ted  and  Crossing  The  Floor— was  named  Indie  Pioneer 
for  the  third  consecutive  year  as  tbe  independent  contributing 
the  most  to  the  sector  in  1996.  Father  Ted  beat  Men  Behavtng 
Badly  and  They  Think  It's  All  Over  for  the  light  entertainment 
award.  — Andrew  Cutf 


Whitelaw  fined  over  crash 

THE  former  deputy  prime  minister.  Lord  Whitelaw,  aged  78.  was 
yesterday  fined  £75  for  careless  driving  after  a court  heard  his 
Range  Rover  was  involved  in  an  accident  that  left  three  elderly 
people  injured.  He  pleaded  guilty  to  driving  without  due  care  and 

attention  tbrangh  his  solicitor  hrfpre  magistrates  in  Wigtnm, 

Cumbria. 

Therrairt  hoard  that  T -nrri  WhHelaw  nf  Ennim,  BletlCOW,  near 
Penrith.  Cumbria,  was  on  his  way  home  from  playing  golf  when 
he  pulled  out  at  a crossroads  on  the  A595  near  Wigton  into  the 
path  of  a BMW. 


Four  hurt  in  derailment 

FOUR  people  were  injured  last  night  when  carriages  of  an  inter- 
city train  from  Paddington  in  London  to  Penzance  left  the  rails 
near  Newton  Abbot,  Devon. 

A pahee  helicopteriUuiiiiiiated  toe  site  with  a powerful  search- 
light bto  the  Wert  of  England  Ambulance  Service  Trust  said  toe 
casualties,  faadnfltpga  child,  had  received  only  minor  injuries. 
They  were  taken  to  Torbay  hospital. 


A granhite  grey  stretch  silk  dress  from  Richard  Tyler’s  collection  photograph;  luca  bruno 


“THE  Eighties  were  back  in 
I evidence  at  the  Milan 
collections,  where  micro- 
miniskirts,  power  trouser 
suits,  leggings.  Lures, 
Spandex,  super-spiky  stilet- 
tos and,  above  all,  black 
have  dominated  the  cat- 
walks,  writes  Susannah 
Fronted  in  Milan. 

Richard  Tyler,  newly  in- 
stated at  Bybias,  showed 
sharp  black  sparkle  trouser 
suits  and  Lnrex  metal  mini- 
dresses,  and  Istante.  Max- 


Mara  and  Iceberg  all  dis- 
played short  skirts. 

The  man  who  started  the 
80’s  ball  rolling  again  was 
American  designer  Tom 
Ford,  who  has  transformed 
Gucci  from  classic  accesso- 
ries outlet  to  the  label  to  see 
and  be  seen  in. 

Last  October  he  showed 
skintight  Lnrex  drainpipes 
split  up  the  sides,  sack 
dresses  and  even  boob 
tubes.  Ford’s  show  last 
night  extended  the  revival. 


Tbe  look  was  uncompro- 
misingly strong-shoul- 
dered. angular  and  short, 
mainly  in  black,  set  off  by 
□ashes  of  bright  red.  Tbe 
show  included  a leather 
mini  dress  with  padded 
shoulders  as  well  as  a pair 
ofhigh  stilettos  with  metal 
spike  heels. 

Ford's  mission,  it  seems, 
is  to  put  the  power  back  into 
dressing  come  autumn. 
“The  point  is  for  the  woman 
to  look  strong.”  he  said. 


Andrew  Cult 
Madia  Correspondent 


THE  battle  of  the  football 
phone-ins  Intensified 
yesterday  as  Danny 
Baker,  dropped  by  tho  BBC 
after  insulting  callers,  signed 
for  Talk  Radio  to  host  a new 
show  in  competition  with 
Radio  5 Lire’s  David  Mellor. 

The  BBC  station  attempted 
to  reassert  its  reputation  for 
plain  speaking  by  appointing 
Richard  Littlejohn  to  replace 
Baker  on  his  Saturday  lunch- 
time programme.  Roger  Mo- 
sey. Radio  5 Live's  controller, 
said:  “We  are  not  going  soft.” 
Baker  was  axed  from  his 
Wednesday  night  programme 
The  Baker  Line  this  week.  He 
then  resigned  from  his  Satur- 
day lunchtime  show,  Baker 
and  Kelly  Up  Front. 

Yesterday  Talk  Radio,  the 
national  commercial  speech 
station,  said  Baker  would 
present  a weekly  two-hour 
show  at  530pm  from  Satur- 
day. It  will  be  in  direct  compe- 
tition with  Radio  5 Live's  es- 
tablished Six-O-Six.  or  which 
Baker  was  the  launch  pre- 
senter, now  hosted  by  former 
Conservative  Cabinet  minis- 
ter David  Mellor. 

Baker's  programme  (s  to  be 
produced  by  Ginger  Produc- 
tions. the  company  run  by  his 
friend  Chris  Evans,  who  was 
axed  by  Radio  l in  January. 

Talk  Radio's  general  man- 
ager Paul  Robinson  said:  “He 
will  have  the  freedom  to  make 
creative  programmes  and  will 
bring  with  him  his  huge  army 
of  listeners." 

Baker  denounced  BBC 
bosses  as  "weasels”  who  are 
out  of  touch  with  fans.  In  an 
interview  on  Granada  Sky 
Broadcasting's  Talk  TV. 

"I  don't  think  there's  any- 
one in  tbe  BBC  who's  paid  to 
get  in  to  a football  match.  1 
don't  have  to  prove  myself 
against  David  Mellor.  1 think 
the  idea  of  any  politician 
doing  an  opinion  show  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms  — and 
shame  ou  the  BBC." 

Littlejohn,  a columnist  with 
toe  Daily  Mail  and  presenter 
of  Carlton  Television's  Do  I 
Not  Like  That,  has  a reputa- 
tion for  controversial  opin- 
ions. He  will  host  the  Satur- 
day midday  programme  until 
mid-May.  He  said  yesterday: 
“The  fans  won't  be  getting  an 
easy  time  from  me.” 

Mr  Mosey  added:  “Baker 
and  Kelly  was  a bit  like  a fan- 
zine on  air.  Richard's  pro- 
gramme will  be  more  main- 
stream and  will  deal  with  the 
main  stories  of  the  day.*’ 


Pro-Europeans  fight  back  as  Labour  looks  forward 
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treaty  deal 
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THE  shadow  foreign  sec- 
retary. Robin  Cook, 
predicted  yesterday 
that  an  incoming 
Labour  government  will  be 
able  to  agree  on  a new  Euro- 
pean Union  treaty  at  the  Am- 
sterdam summit  in  June. 

Speaking  after  meeting  the 
President  of  the  Commission. 
Jacques  San  ter,  in  Brussels 
Mr  Cook  said  that  there 
would  be  enough  time  be- 
tween the  general  election  on 
May  1 and  the  Amsterdam 
summit  on  June  16/17  to 
agree  the  new  treaty. 

Ensuring  that  Britain 
would  retain  national  con- 
trols over  its  external  borders 
remained  the  last  major  Issue 
to  be  agreed  between  a new 
Labour  government  and  its 
EU  partners,  he  added. 

Last  night  Dutch  EU  Presi- 
dency officials  expressed  con- 
fidence that  a compromise 
could  be  reacbed  under  which 
responsibility  for  internal 
borders,  immigration  and 
asylum  will  be  transferred  to 


tbe  European  Union  while 
allowing  Britain  and  Ireland 
to  retain  existing  frontier 
controls.  “I  am  confident  that 
we  can  show  that  the  Labour 
government  can  do  business 
with  its  EU  partners  In  the 
interests  of  the  British 
people,"  Mr  Cook  said. 

He  added  that  areas  where  a 
Labour  government  would 
make  immediate  changes  in 
British  policy  towards  Europe- 
included  rejoining  toe  social 
chapter,  abandoning  the  UK's 
threatened  veto  over  working 
hours,  and  dropping  British 
opposition  to  an  employment 
chapter  in  the  new  treaty. 

The  shadow  foreign  secre- 
tary also  confirmed  that 
Labour  will  view  sympatheti- 
cally moves  to  extend  qualified 
majority  voting  in  the  Council 
of  Ministers  as  well  as  an  ex- 
tension of  the  legislating  pow- 
ers of  the  European  Parlia- 
ment. A Blair  government 
would,  however,  want  to  main- 
tain a veto  over  tax  and  some 
other  “strategic”  policy  issues. 


Edwina  Currie  at  the  launch  yesterday  of  a campaign  against  the  threat  of  isolation  from  the  EUwotograph.-  marts*  angles 

British  films  help  launch  pro-EU  campaign 


President  In  search  of  clout, 
page  12 


Michael  White 
Political  Editor 

R1TISH  companies  yesr 
jterday  Joined  forces 
’with  the  European 
Commission  to  finance  a 
£250,000  propaganda  offensive 
against  rampant  Euro- 
scepticism. 

In  launching  what  the 
European  Movement  claimed 
was  its  largest  public  rela- 
tions drive  since  the  1975  ref- 
erendum. pro-European  activ- 
ists are  seeking  to  recruit  a 
new  category  of  voter:  those 
its  chairman.  Labour  MP. 
Giles  Radice,  called  “the 
Euro-haffled.  people  who  are 
bamboozled  by  Euro-scepti- 
cisni  but  don’t  know  the  real 
facts.” 

Yesterday’s  launch  saw  a 
cluster  of  MPs,  MEPS,  busi- 


nessmen and  trade  unionists, 
led  by  the  vice-president  of 
toe  European  Commission, 
Sir  Leon  Brittan,  warn  that 
thousands  of  British  jobs,  ex- 
ports and  investment  pros- 
pects would  be  threatened  by 
Isolation  from  the  main- 
stream EU  — even  more  so  by 
tbe  “ridiculous”  case  for 
1 withdrawal. 

Vauxball,  BP,  BAT  and 
Guinness,  all  major  exporters 
[ to  Europe,  are  among  those 
firms  contributing  £100.000  to 
the  campaign  which  Tory  ex- 
cabinet minister.  Sir  Leon, 
launched  with  an  lmpas- 
I sioned  piga  to  voters  to  "take 
a rest”  from  agonised  debates 
about  federalism,  the  euro 
and  “an  your  gut  feelings 
towards  Brussels." 

**It  is  time  to  clear  the  fog, 
dispel  the  myths  and  start 
telling  hard  facts  about  the 


benefits  Britain  is  already 
getting  from  Europe."  Sir 
Leon  said  EU  markets  were 
vital  to  Britain.  EU  member- 
ship gives  Britain  clout  in  the 
battle  for  global  free  trade, 
nearly  one  million  Britons 
now  live  in  other  EU 
countries,  and  Britain’s  influ- 
ence in  Brussels  had  “never 
been  greater.” 

His  case  was  buttressed  by 
Tory  MP.  Edwina  Currie,  who 
warned  that  10,000  jobs  in  her 
Derbyshire  constituency 
would  be  at  risk  if  Britain  left 
the  EU,  “a  risk  that  would  be 
replicated  throughout  the 
Midlands.” 

Mrs  Currie  iater  urged 
John  Major  to  endorse  toe 
campaign  for  “the  facts”  at 
Commons  question  time.  Sur- 
rounded by  Tory  Euro-scep- 
tics, Mr  Major  conceded  only 
that  it  is  "important  that  the 


debate  on  Europe  is  con- 
ducted upon  toe  basis  of  facts, 
not  fiction.” 

Yesterday's  launch  was  not 
the  first  time  the  all-party 
European  Movement  has 
tried  to  reverse  the  tide,  ft  has 
long  been  the  case  that  the 
Euro-sceptics,  now  dominant 
in  debate  within  the  Conser- 
vative Party,  have  made  the 
propaganda  running,  fuelled 
by  the  looming  threat  of  Sir 
James  Goldsmith’s  Referen- 
dum Party  and  its  £20  million 
election  budget. 

Sir  Leon  yesterday  called 
tbe  EU  contribution  of 
£150,000  ”2  per  cent  oT  what 
Sir  James  Goldsmith  has 
spent”  and  the  four-page  tab- 
loid newspaper  the  European 
Movement  issued  — “Europe 
57  - At  Last  toe  Facts " — was 
thinner  than  Sir  James’s 
equivalent  paper. 


Its  97  Eurofacts  were  in- 
stantly challenged  by  John 
Redwood  and  others.  The  for- 
mer Welsh  Secretary  said: 
“Because  we  trade  with 
France  and  Germany,  it  does 
not  follow  that  we  have  to  be 
governed  by  European 
institutions.” 

Yesterday's  campaign 
newspaper  contained  no  men- 
tion of  the  single  currency. 
This  cautious  omission  is  be- 
cause it  was  not  a current 
issue,  said  Mr  Radice. 

“We  looked  at  our  poll  evi- 
dence and  what  people  want 
is  toe  facts  about  tbe  EU  and 
how  it  affects  them.”  he  said. 
“Of  course  (he  single  cur- 
rency is  an  issue  which  we 
will  be  facing  in  1997  and 
1998.  but  this  campaign  is 
about  British  membership." 

Hugh  Morgan  Williams, 
bead  of  the  Canford  Group. 


which  employs  160  people 
making  broadcasting  equip- 
ment in  Tyne  and  Wear,  said 
his  turnover  had  doubled  to 
£16  million  In  toe  last  six 
years,  thanks  to  Europe 
which  now  takes  34  per  cent 
of  its  output  “It  used  to  take 
us  a week  to  export  goods  to 
Europe.”  he  said.  “Now  we 
are  able  to  get  our  products  to 
all  corners  of  the  Union 
within  48  hours,  and  are  able 
to  compete  in  terms  of  prices. 
That  is  a direct  consequence 
of  the  single  market.” 

Ken  Jackson,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  AEEU  union,  said: 
“Membership  of  the  EU  is 
crucial  to  the  jobs  of  many  of 
my  members  ...  it  is  about 
time  the  British  people  heard 
a little  more  about  why  we're 
in  Europe  and  a lot  less  from 
those  who  think  we  should 
get  out.” 
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Kohl  tries  to 
cool  row 
with  Ankara 


(anTraynorin  Bonn  and 
Chris  NuttaH  in  Ankara 


IELMT7T  KOHL  hur- 
riedly invited  Turkeys 
Islamist  prime  minis- 
ter, Necmettin  Erbakan,  to 
Bonn  yesterday  after  an  erup- 
tion of  Turkish  anger  at  the 
German  chancellor's  sudden 
snub  to  their  country’s  Euro* 
pean  Union  ambitions. 

While  Turkish  officials  said 
Mr  Kohl  had  "deceived  and 
betrayed"  them  and  that  Tur- 
key was  in  “a  state  of  shock”, 
Mr  Kohl  maintained  a public 
silence  on  comments  by  bis 
European  political  allies  on 
Tuesday  that  Turkey  had  no 
chance  of  joining  the  EU. 

At  a meeting  in  Brussels  of 
the  European  People's  Party 
(EPP).  an  alliance  of  Euro- 
pean Christian  Democratic 
parties  led  by  Mr  Kohl  and 
including  six  EU  heads  of  gov- 
ernment, several  participants 
said  Turkey  would  not  be 
allowed  to  join  the  EU,  de- 
spite 34  years  of  negotiations 
and  several  agreements  be- 
tween Ankara  and  Brussels. 

Sources  at  the  meeting  said 
that  Mr  Kohl,  exasperated  by 
Turkey’s  threats  to  block  the 
eastwards  expansion  Nato  un- 
less Ankara's  prospects  of  EU 
membership  improved,  and 
tired  of  pressure  from  the 
United  States  on  the  issue,  or- 
dered a clear  signal  spuming 
the  Turks. 

Wiifried  Martens,  the  for- 
mer Belgian  prime  minister 
who  Is  president  of  the  EPP. 
said:  "We  are  creating  a Euro- 
pean Union.  This  is  a Euro- 
pean project” 

He  made  it  plain  that  Tur- 
key was  not  seen  as  part  of 
Europe. 

The  Kohl  sally  took  the  Ger- 
man foreign  office  by  sur- 
prise. Diplomatic  sources  in 
Bonn  said  the  US  was  less 
than  pleased  with  Mr  Kohl's 
policy  of  excluding  Turkey, 
the  key  strategic  country  on 
Nato's  south-east  Bank. 

EPP  officials  in  Brussels 
have  been  flooded  with  inqui- 
ries seeking  an  explanation 
for  tbe  sudden  rebuff  to 
Ankara. 

"For  34  years  we  have  been 
deceived  and  betrayed  by  the 
ED."  said  a senior  Turkish 
official-  He  added  that  Mr 
Kohl  was  the  most  influential 
figure  trying  to  ensure  that 
the  EU  remained  a "Christian 
dub”  and  that  the  importance 
of  Islam  in  Turkey  was  die 
main  reason  for  exduding  it 
Turkey  signed  an  associa- 
tion agreement  with  the  EU 
in  1963,  and  formally  applied 


for  membership  in  1987.  Last 
year  it  agreed  a customs 
union. 

The  Turkish  foreign  minis- 
try summoned  EU  ambassa- 
dors on  Wednesday  for  an  ex- 
planation. Turkish  diplomats 
In  Bonn  denied  last  night  that 
their  ambassadors  in  EU 
countries  were  about  to  be 
withdrawn,  although  they 
said  they  could  be  recalled  to 
Ankara  "for  consultations". 

“Turkey  is  a strategically 
vital  country  for  tbe  West,  at 
the  nexus  between  Russia,  the 
Middle  East,  and  central 
Asia."  the  Stxddeutsche  Zei- 
tung  in  Munich  commented. 

“One  can  only  marvel  at  the 
EPP's  arguments:  are  we  back 
in  the  age  of  the  crusades  or 
in  1683  when  the  Turks  were 
at  the  gates  of  Vienna?” 

The  Turkish  foreign  minis- 
ter, Tansu  Ciller,  said  that  for 
the  sake  of  peace  In  tbe  region 
it  was  vital  not  to  build  a cul- 
tural Berlin  Wall- 
in a speech  delivered  at  a 
lunch  for  EU  ambassadors  in 
Ankara,  she  said  1,000  Turk- 
ish soldiers  had  died  in  the 
Korean  War  fighting  for  de- 
mocracy and  Turkey  had 
helped  in  Bosnia  and  the  Gulf 
crisis. 

“When  there  is  a struggle. 
Turkey  is  there,”  she  said 
“But  when  victory  is  being 
celebrated  after  the  struggle, 
Turkey  is  not  included.  It  Is 
impossible  for  our  people  to 
understand  this.” 

The  ambassadors  have  said 
that  the  views  expressed  by 
the  Christian  Democrats  do 
not  reflect  those  of  their 
governments. 

Turkey’s  most  influential 
columnist,  Mehmet  All  Bir- 
and, who  was  a correspon- 
dent in  Brussels  for  20  years, 
said  he  had  always  argued 
that  despite  Turkish  fears, 
the  European  Union  was  not  a 
Christian  dub. 

“I  must  have  been  wrong,  I 
do  not  believe  you  any  more,” 
he  wrote  yesterday  in  " Sabah, 
a mass-circulation  daily.  "I 
believe  that  you  are  no  differ- 
ent from  the  Islamic  funda- 
mentalists here.  You  have 
made  a historical  mistake." 

The  Turkish  secular  estab- 
lishment fears  that  the  Islam- 
ist Welfare  Party,  which 
heads  a coalition  government 
will  use  the  dismissal  of  Tur- 
key’s claims  by  the  Christian 
Democrats  to  renew  its  call 
for  a reorientation  of  the 
country  towards  the  East  and 
Muslim  countries. 

Bonn  gave  no  date  for  Mr 
Erbakan's  visit  which  would 
be  his  first  to  Europe  since  he 
was  elected  eight  months  ago. 


Belgian  paedophile  scandal 


A woman  places  flowers  under  a picture  of  Loubna  Benaissa  on  a barrier  In  beetles,  Brussels,  yesterday,  after  the  girl's  remains  were  discovered 


PHOTOGRAPH:  0UV1ER  MATTHYS 


Girl’s  body  rekindles  police  bungling  claims 


Stephen  Bates  In  Brussels 


Rumours  of  a new 
paedophile  conspir- 
acy swept  through 
Belgium  last  night 
after  the  mummified  body 
of  a nine-year-old  girl  was 
found  in  a metal  trunk  hid- 
den among  car  parts  in  the 
basement  of  a Brussels  pet- 
rol station. 

The  body  of  Loubna  Ben- 
aissa, who  disappeared 
while  on  a shopping  errand 
in  August  1992.  was  found 
minutes  after  a parliamen- 
tary inquiry  into  the 
police's  handling  of  the 
paedophile  scandal  fin- 
ished gathering  evidence. 
Loubna's  sister  Nabela 


gave  evidence  to  the  in- 
quiry In  the  last  few  days. 

The  latest  news  brought 
recriminations  and  fresh 
accusations  of  police  in- 
competence. King  Albert 
contacted  Loubna's  family 
to  offer  his  condolences  and 
the  justice  minister,  Ste- 
faan  Declerck.  visited  them 
to  express  regrets. 

The  parliamentary  inqui- 
ry’s report  is  expected  to 
reveal  new  allegations  that 
the  paedophile  gang  uncov- 
ered In  Charleroi  last 
August  received  political 
protection.  The  latest  dis- 
covery indicated  that  an- 
other, unconnected,  per- 
vert has  been  on  the  loose 
for  years. 

An  investigating  magis- 


trate, Jean-Marc  Conner- 
otte,  who  was  taken  off  the 
case  last  autumn  after  he 
accepted  a free  meal  at  a 
fundraising  event  orga- 
nised by  relatives  of  ab- 
ducted children,  is  thought 
to  have  named  politicians 
to  the  Inquiry  at  a recent 
private  session. 

One  of  those  arrested  in 
connection  with  the  Charle- 
roi inquiry,  Jean-Michel 
Nihoul,  a Brussels  estate 
agent,  is  alleged  to  have 
received  protection  from 
his  contacts. 

Nihoul,  currently  serving 
a prison  sentence  for  fraud, 
has  been  accused  of  trading 
in  pornographic  videos. 

In  a statement  to  the  in- 
quiry last  week,  the 


parents  of  children  whose 
bodies  have  already  been 
found  said:  “It  Is  our  con- 
viction that  it  was  neither 
fate  nor  incompetence  that 
botched  the  investigation 
into  the  disappearances . . . 
but  rather  protection  and 
blackmaiL” 

Bat  within  hours  of  the 
latest  discovery  — which 
brings  the  tally  of  bodies  of 
girls  and  young  women  ab- 
ducted and  murdered  to 
five  — the  now-familiar  al- 
legations of  police  and  judi- 
cial incompetence  were 
revived. 

Loubna’s  body  was  found 
less  than  300  yards  from 
her  home  at  the  property  of 
a convicted  paedophile. 
Patrick  Derochette,  whose 


father  owned  the  petrol 
station.  She  would  have 
passed  the  building  on  her 
way  to  a supermarket. 

The  police  have  been 
accused  of  being  less  assid- 
uous than  they  should  have 
been  in  searching  for 
Loubna,  whose  family  were 
Moroccan  immigrants. 

Their  inquiry  was 
revived  in  the  wake  of  last 
year’s  discoveries  in  Char- 
leroi and  the  belated  dis- 
covery of  her  body  so  close 
to  her  home  appeared  to 
confirm  that  the  original 
search  was  cursory. 

Tbe  police  admitted  yes- 
terday that  Loubna  would 
already  have  been  dead  and 
her  body  hidden  in  tbe 
trunk  when  they  searched 


the  building  in  1992. 

Although  there  is  no  link 
between  Derochette  and 
Marc  Dutroux,  the  Charle- 
roi builder  at  the  centre  of 
the  earlier  paedophile  alle- 
gations, both  have  alwitlnr 
records. 

Like  Dutroux.  who  was 
released  early  from  a previ- 
ous prison  sentence  for  ab- 
duction and  rape,  Dero- 
chette was  released  after 
Just  50  days  In  custody  in 
1984  for  the  sexual  molesta- 
tion of  boys,  it  was  admit- 
ted yesterday. 

He  was  pronounced  cured 
after  psychiatric  treat- 
ment, despite  a doctor’s 
report  that  he  was  Impul- 
sively aggressive  to  those 
weaker  than  himself. 


World  news  in  brief 


Jobless  total 
blow  to  Kohl 


GERMAN  unemployment 
reached  a post-war  record 
of  more  than  4.67  million  last 
month,  reinforcing  the  view 
that  the  number  out  of  work 
will  handicap  Chancellor  Hel- 
mut Kohl's  efforts  to  qualify 
for  tbe  single  European  cur- 
rency this  year,  Ian  Traynor 
in  Bonn  reports. 

After  January's  rise  of 
more  than  500,000,  however, 
the  February  increase  of 
14,000  in  unadjusted  unem- 
ployment strongly  suggests 
that  the  figures  will  fall 


Women  bang  pots  in  Kiev  yesterday  to  protest  at  low 
living  standards  in  Ukraine  photograph:  ssigei  supinsky 


21 3 killed  in  Tamil  attack 


HUNDREDS  of  rebels  at- 
tacked an  army  base  and 
an  air  force  headquarters  si- 
multaneously yesterday  in 
the  heaviest  fighting  in  Sri 
Lanka  for  two  months.  At 
least  213  people  were  killed, 
the  military  said. 

"Ground  troops  confirmed 
that  more  than  160  Tigers 


(Tamil  rebels)  were  killed  in 
the  attack  on  Vavunativu 
army  base,"  its  statement 
said. 

At  least  48  soldiers  also  died 
in  the  attack  by  about  800 
rebels  on  the  base  135  miles 
east  of  Colombo,  it  said. 

More  than  80  soldiers  were 
wounded.  — AP. 


Peruvian  rebels  break  off  talks 


PERUVIAN  rebels  hold- 
ing 72  hostages  have 
broken  off  negotiations 
with  the  government,  a 
serious  setback  to  efforts  to 
end  the  ll-week  crisis. 
writes  Jane  Diaz-Llmaco  in 
Lima. 


The  rebel  leader  Nestor 
Certa  said  in  a radio  con- 
versation he  took  the  deci- 
sion because  he  had  discov- 
ered that  the  security 
forces  were  building  a tun- 
nel into  the  rebel-held  Jap- 
anese embassy  residence. 


New  Guyana 
president 


QAMUEL  HINDS,  prime 
vminister  of  Guyana,  was 
sworn  in  as  president  yester- 
day, just  hours  after  Presi- 
dent Cheddi  Jagan  died  in  a 
Washington  hospital. 

President  Hinds,  aged  53. 
was  a political  unknown  be- 
fore he  teamed  up  with  Jagan 
in  the  1992  elections.  Under 
the  constitution,  he  was  next- 
in-line  to  succeed  Jagan. 

His  appointment  quashed 
speculation  that  Jagan’s 
American-born  widow,  Janet, 
would  take  up  the  presidency 
to  lead  the  ruling  People's 
Progressive  Party  into  elec- 
tions due  by  October. 


Obituary,  page  lO 


Date  set  for 
Bosnian  poll 

The  Organisation  for  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
confirmed  yesterday  that  Bos- 
nia’s local  elections,  origi- 
nally planned  for  mid-July, 
would  be  postponed  by  two 
months. 

“I  as  chairman- in-office  of 
the  OSCE  have  decided  that 
the  municipal  elections  in 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
should  take  place  on  Septem- 
ber 13  and  14.”  a statement 
from  the  Danish  foreign  min- 
ister. Niels  Helveg  Petersen, 
said.  — Reuter. 

Gdansk  sackings 

The  receiver  of  the  bankrupt 
shipyard  in  Gdansk.  Poland, 
told  shocked  workers  yester- 
day that  the  enterprise  which 
gave  birth  to  the  Solidarity 
union  would  immediately 


start  laying  off  its  last  3,800 
employees.  — Reuter. 

On  the  brink 

The  world  will  be  “living 
close  to  tbe  edge  at  least 
through  the  1997  harvest”  be- 
cause of  small  grain  stock- 
piles and  growing  demand 
for  food,  Lester  Brown,  head 
of  the  Worldwatcb  Institute  in 
Washington  said.  — Reuter. 


Orange  allergy 

Two  Amish  brothers  in  Ken- 
ton, Ohio,  are  willing  to  risk 
being  shot  at  or  jailed  rather 
than  wear  the  worldly  colour 
orange.  Samuel  and  Joas  Bon- 
trager  lost  their  attempt  to 
overturn  a court  ruling  that 
they  must  wear  bright  orange 
clothing  while  hunting.  — AP. 

Nepal  PM  quits 

King  Birendra  accepted  the 
resignation  of  the  Nepalese 
prime  minister  Sher  Bahadur 


Deuba  yesterday  after  his  17- 
month-old  centre-right  coali- 
tion was  defeated  in  a confi- 
dence vote  in  parliament. 
Nepal's  radio  said. — Reuter. 


‘Saudi9  accord 

The  US  air  force  and  justice 


department  have  reached  a 
settlement  with  the  commerce 
department  which  accused 
them  of  ordering  the  exclu- 
sion of  Jews  from  a govern- 
ment project  in  Saudi  Arabia 
in  contravention  of  a law  ban- 
ning US  companies  from 
respecting  the  Arab  boycott  of 
Israel  and  Jews.  — AP. 

SnubtoPele 

For  refusing  to  recognise 
Sandra  Regina  Machado,  aged 
32,  as  his  Illegitimate  daugh- 
ter, the  soccer  star  Pele  has 
been  denied  the  title  of  honor- 
ary citizen  by  the  legislature 
of  the  Federal  District  of  Bra- 
silia, —AP. 


Tirana 


screw 


Joanna  Robertson  In  Tirana 


PRESIDENT  Sali  Berisha 
agreed  to  halt  all  mili- 
tary operations  for  48 
hours  yesterday,  after  meet- 
ing opposition  parties  for 
more  than  five  hours. 

A joint  statement  called  for 
"citizens  and  members  and 
sympathisers  of  political  par- 
ties” to  surrender  their 
weapons  "to  re-establish 
order  and  peace”.  The  hand- 
over was  due  to  begin  today  at 
6am  local  time. 

Neritan  Ceka,  leader  of  the 
opposition  Democratic  Alli- 
ance Party,  was  optimistic 
after  the  talks,  saying  it  was 
"a  first  step"  towards  a politi- 
cal compromise. 

The  parties  are  due  to 
reconvene  today  to  discuss 
the  nomination  of  a new 
prime  minister  to  replace 
Aleksander  Meksi,  who 
resigned  last  weekend.  The 
opposition  and  the  insurgent 
population  of  the  south  are 
calling  for  a broad-based  gov- 
ernment and  new  elections. 

"We  have  started  a dialogue 
and  consultations,"  Mr  Ceka 
said.  "With  the  risk  of  civil 
war  we  have  no  time  to  lose." 

He  admitted  that  President 
Berisha  was  showing  signs  of 
compromise,  but  not  on  the 
key  issues. 

The  breakthrough  came  on 
the  eve  of  a visit  by  the  Dutch 
foreign  minister,  Hans  Van 
Mlerlo,  with  a “clear  mes- 
sage" to  Albanians  from  the 
European  Union  to  reach  a 
political  solution  to  the  crisis. 

The  talks  were  called  by 
President  Berisha  after  lead- 
ers of  the  three  main  opposi- 
tion parties  visited  him  late 
on  Wednesday  to  demand  a 
dialogue. 

The  previous  effort  at 
round-table  discussions  last 
weekend  was  interrupted  by 
the  declaration  of  a state  of 
emergency. 

Reuter  reporters  in  the 
south  said  army  officers  in  the 
town  of  Tepelene  had  gone 
over  to  the  rebels,  while  in 
Sarande,  on  the  Adriatic  coast, 
insurgents  held  two  suspected 
police  agents  hostage. 

The  official  news  agency 
ATA  said  the  death  toll  in 
Vlore  had  risen  to  25  since 
Friday. 
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Campaign  cheque  illegally  handed  to  Hillary  aide 

Funding  scandal 
hits  White  House 


Martin  Waflcer 
in  Washington 


Republicans  seized 

gleefully  yesterday 
on  the  administra- 
tion's admission  that 
Hillary  Clinton’s  chief  of 
staff,  Margaret  Williams,  ac- 
cepted at  the  White  House  a 
450.000  cheque  from  a Chi- 
nese-American  businessman 
made  out  to  the  Democratic 
National  Committee. 

Ms  Williams  insisted  *ha» 

she  simply  forwarded  the 
cheque  to  the  DNC.  But  it 
smacked  of  a payoff  by  the  the 
businessman.  Johnny  Chung, 
who  was  seeking  permission 
to  bring  some  Chinese  part- 
ners to  watch  President  Clin- 
ton make  one  of  his  Saturday 
morning  radio  broadcasts. 

‘It  is  totally  improper,” 
said  the  former  US  attorney 
Joseph  diGenova.  “It  Is  ille- 
gal to  receive  federal  cam- 
paign funds  on  property  at 
the  White  House  or  the  Exec- 
utive Office  Building." 

Mr  Chung  and  his  col- 
leagues, Including  an  arms 
dealer  being  Investigated  by 
the  FBI,  attended  the  event 
Mr  Clinton  told  aides  he 
“wasn’t  sure  we’d  want  pho- 
tos of  him  with  these  people 
circulating  around". 

But  Mr  Chung  has  sent  Chi- 
nese business  contacts  photo- 
graphs of  himself  with  the 


Clintons  at  a White  Wnn<y 
party. 

In  a statement  two  months 
ago,  Mr  Chung  said:  "Neither 
I nor  my  company  have 
received  any  preferential  treat- 
ment from  the  White  Bouse." 

But  his  lawyer,  Brian  Sun, 
said  on  NBC  television:  **Mr 
Chung  was  seeking  some  ac- 
cess, and  there  may  well  have 
been  some  implicit  under- 
standing or  perhaps  some 
hopes  on  Mr  Chung's  part 


Learning  to  love 
the  enemy 

AMERICAN  politicians, 
/“^preoccupied  with  trad- 
ing accusations  of  unethi- 
cal behaviour,  have  been 
offered  a chance  to  build 
bridges  across  the  political 
divide  instead,  writes  Rich- 
ard Thomas  in  Washington. 

A charity  is  spending 
$700,000  to  encourage  con- 
gressmen to  spend  a week- 
end together,  with  their 
families,  at  a country 
retreat 

For  $60  they  can  replace 
the  late-night  slanging 
matches  with  games  of  golf 
andfrisbee. 

The  organisers  hope  to 
promote  a new  bipartisan 
spirit  and  encourage 
deeper  political  discussion. 


that  a donation  might  well  fa- 
cilitate his  request” 

Mr  Chung  is  one  of  several 
Asian-American  friends  and 
fundraisers  who  have  gravely 
embarrassed  the  White  House. 
The  New  York  limes  claimed 
yesterday  that  the  Indonesia- 

based  Lippo  group  arranged 

for  at  least  4250,000  to  be  paid 
to  the  former  assistant  attor- 
ney-general Web  HubbeH,  a 
former  law  partner  of  Mrs 
Clinton,  in  the  six  months  be- 
tween his  resignation  from 
the  justice  Department  and 
his  conviction  in  December 
1994  on  charges  of  defrauding 
his  clients.  He  was  released 
from  jail  last  month. 

The  Times  listed  a total  of 
$400,000  paid  to  him  by  Clin- 
ton fundraisers  In  the  period 
before  he  was  jailed,  most  of 
it  consulting  and  legal  fees 
from  the  Lippo  group  while  It 
was  seeking  commerce  depart- 
ment harMng  fbr  a S2  billion 
power-station,  resort  and  trade 
centre  in  China. 

The  then  commerce  secre- 
tary, the  late  Bon  Brown,  took 
an  nfnriwl  trade  dglggaHnn  to 
China  to  endorse  the  project 
two  months  after  Mr  Hubbell 
was  hired  by  the  Lippo  group. 

Yesterday  foe  House  intelli- 
gence committee  announced 
hearings  into  whether  there 
was  “improper  foreign  influ- 
ence” in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion. A justice  department  in- 
quiry is  already  under  way. 


China  breaks  with  past 
but  brooks  no  dissent 


Andrew  Higgliis  In  BaQIng 


CHIMBS  of  counter-revo- 
lution. a pillar  of  Chi- 
na’s legal  system  since 
foe  Communist  Party  seized 
power  in  1949,  are  to  be 
purged  from  the  criminal 
code  as  part  of  a legal  over- 
haul unveiled  yesterday,  a 
long-awaited  reform  that 
offers  a symbolic  break  with, 
the  past  but  no  let-up  in  intol- 
erance' of  dissent. 

While  admitting  of  no  polit: 
leal  chahge,  the  revved  crimi- 
nal code  presented  to  China's 
docile  pariiampiit,  foie  national 
people’s  congress,  acknowl- 
edges a dramatic  social  trans- 
formation brought  by  the  dis- 
mantling of  communes  and 
central  planping  under  the 
late  paramount  leader  Deng 
Xiaoping. 

It  outlaws  money-launder- 
ing. trafficking  in  blood, 
forced  labour,  computer  vi- 
ruses. organised  crime  and  a 
host  of  other  ms  that  did  not 
exist  — or  could  not  be  recog- 
nised for  ideological  reasons 
— when  China  adopted  its 
present  criminal  law  at  the 
start  of  Deng's  cryptocapital- 
ist economic  revolution  in 

1979. 

The  new  code,  which  will 
be  voted  into  law  next  week, 
was  presented  by  Wang  Han- 


bin.  vice-chairman  of  foe  con- 
gress. in  a speech  in  the  Great 
Hall  of  the  People,  decked  in 
red  flags  for  its  annual  ses- 
sion to  rubber-stamp  Commu- 
nist Party  legislation. 

“Some  comrades  believe 
too  many  crimes  are  subject 
to  the  death  sentence,  and 
hold  that  the  number  should 
be  reduced,"  Mr  Wang  said. 

"But  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
public  order  is  far  from  stable 
and  economic  crimes  become 
mare  and  more  serious,  the 
conditions  for  such  a reduc- 
tion do  ndt  exist” 

China  executes  thousands 
each  year,  routinely  using  the 
death  sentence  for  economic 
as  well  as  violent  crime.  A 
crackdown  known  as  "strike 
hard"  has  sharply  Increased 
the  pace  of  executions 
throughout  foe  country. 

Yesterday  too  the  defence 
minister,  Chi  Haotian,  pre- 
sented a national  defence  bill 
that  for  the  first  time  codifies 
the  party's  control  over  the 
military 

He  told  delegates  that  giv- 
ing legal  definition  to  the  loy- 
alties and  duties  of  the 
People’s  Liberation  Army 
would  help  it  to  combat  for- 
eign invasion  and  domestic 
subversion. 

The  party  has  always 
claimed  absolute  authority 
over  the  armed  forces,  but  is 


only  now  seeking  legal  legiti- 
macy for  it. 

Human  rights  activists  say 
deleting  foe  15  "counter-revo- 
lutionary crimes”  is  cosmetic, 
even  retrograde.  They  will  be 
replaced  by  11  crimes  of  “en- 
dangering state  security”,  a 
term  which  is  fere  blatantly 
political  but  which  critics  say 
is  no  less  open  to  abuse. 

“The  new  law  will  do  the 
same  messy  job  as  the  old 
counter-revolution  law  — put 
dissidents  in  jail,  lock  up 
ethnic  groups  demanding 
more  autonomy,”  said  Robin 
Munro,  Asia  Watch’s  repre- 
sentative in  Hong  Kong. 

Mr  Wang  said:  ‘This  will 
definitely  serve  to  deal  more 
telling  blows  at  criminal  ac- 
tivities designed  to  jeopardise 
state  security.’’ 

The  change  is  likely  to  be 
seized  on  by  foreign  govern- 
ments keen  to  improve  rela- 
tions with  China.  Europe  and 
the  United  States  must  soon 
decide  whether  to  continue 
what,  since  the  Tiananmen 
Square  massacre  in  1969,  has 
been  an  annnai  campaign  to 
censure  Beijing  at  the  United 
Nations  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission in  Geneva,  which 
meets  later  this  month. 

Mr  Munro  said:  ‘There  is 
no  trend  towards  liberalisa- 
tion ...  They  are  not  going 
soft  any  time  soon.” 
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Women  practise  the  techniques  of  New  Sumo  wrestling,  above,  before  a bout,  below.  Most  Japanese,  including  competitors.  Find  it  hard  to  take  the 
new  sport  seriously,  but  the  International  Sumo  Federation  believes  European  countries  will  show  more  enthusiasm  photographs:  kuvta/qamma  Tokyo 


Japanese  women  get  to 
grips  with  sumo  wrestling 


The  competitors  may  have  mixed  motives, 
but  the  sport’s  organisers  have  Olympic 
hopes,  writes  Jonathan  Watts  in  Tokyo 


mm  WOMEN’S  sumo  may 
1111  have  been  established 
■ Win  Japan  last  year 
with  the  aim  of  making  it  an 
Olympic  event  but  even  the 
competitors  are  finding  it  dif- 
ficult to  take  the  sport  en- 
tirely seriously. 

“I  suppose  li  is  still  a bit  of 
a joke,"  says  Kayoko  Kobori, 
one  of  the  wrestlers  in  the 
first  women's  sumo  tourna- 
ment held  in  Osaka  in  Janu- 
ary. “When  I told  my  friends 
and  family  I was  going  to  give 
it  a try,  most  of  them  laughetL 
Nobody  expects  women  to  do 
sumo” 

It  is  difficult  to  equate  Ms 
Kobori  with  the  behemoths  of 
the  1,300-year-old  men’s 
event  A member  of  the  Taku- 
shoku  University  Judo  Club 
— one  of  the  strongest  in 
Japan  — her  weight  is  less 
than  a fifth  of  that  of  the  big- 
gest male  wrestler  — the  40st 
Knnishiki. 

With  four  other  club  mem- 
bers, Ms  Kobori  began  learn- 
ing foe  techniques  and  rituals 
of  sumo  two  months  before 
the  Osaka  tournament  Ac- 
cording to  their  coach,  they 


were  enthusiastic  volunteers. 

"When  I told  them  of  the 
plans  for  a tournament,  a few 
of  them  said  they  were  Inter- 
ested, so  we  bought  some  kit 
and  got  in  one  of  the  guys 
from  the  men’s  sumo  chib  to 
show  them  foe  basic  rules 
and  moves.” 

The  five  women,  however, 
put  a different  slant  on  their 
reasons  for  getting  involved. 
"We  were  a bit  interested  out 
of  curiosity,  and  a chance  to 
be  involved  in  what  could 
turn  out  to  be  a historical 
event,  but  the  main  motiva- 
tion was  foe  chance  of  a free 
visit  to  Osaka,  and  the 
coach's  promise  to  reward  us 
with  a trip  to  Guam  if  any  of 
us  won  a trophy." 

The  circumstances  reflect 
foe  top-down  way  in  which 
women’s  sumo  has  been  in- 
troduced. New  Sumo,  as  it  is 
known,  came  into  being  last 
April,  more  for  political 
reasons  than  to  satisfy  a gen- 
uine demand. 

"We  had  been  considering 
women's  sumo  for  some  time, 
but  the  main  reason  for  start- 
ing it  up  was  because  we  want 


to  make  sumo  an  Olympic 
sport,”  said  Tamaki  Nishida 
of  the  International  Sumo 
Federation  (1SF).  the  amateur 
sport's  governing  body. 

“When  our  secretary-gen- 
eral approached  the  Interna- 
tional Olympic  Committee 
last  year,  be  was  advised  that 
we  would  have  a better 
chance  of  acceptance  if  the 
sport  was  available  to  men 
and  women.” 

Japan  has  raised  foe  inter- 
national profile  of  sumo  in 
recent  years  and  the  ISF  now 
boasts  71  member  countries. 
Some,  including  Switzerland 
and  Germany,  have  already 
expressed  an  interest  in 
women’s  sumo.  Mr  Nishida 
suggested  that  they  may  even 
have  a better  chance  of  popu- 
larising It  than  Japan. 

“European  nations  may 
have  an  advantage,  in  that 
people  there  don’t  have  the 
same  preconceptions  about 
sumo.  Here,  it  is  very  much 
seen  as  a male  sport” 

Women’s  sumo  did  exist 
from  the  19th  century  to  the 
second  world  war,  but  foe 
wrestlers  were  naked  and  the 
event  was  not  so  much  sport 
as  a form  of  male  entertain- 
ment In  New  Sumo,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  wrestlers 
wear  a leotard,  in  addition  to 
the  traditional  mawashi  (loin- 
cloth-belt), and  follow  similar 


rules  to  the  men.  But  they 
fight  on  mats  rather  than 
clay,  and  head-charging,  face- 
slapping and  blows  to  the 
breast  are  forbidden. 

Despite  their  mixed  reasons 
for  getting  involved,  the  Taku- 
shoku  Judo  Club  members 
have  quickly  taken  to  foe 
event.  They  won  won  three  of 
foe  four  individual  trophies  on 
offer  to  the  34  competitors  in 
the  January  tournament,  and 


plan  to  enter  again  next  year. 

"Who  knows,  it  could  be- 
come a big  thing:  If  it  be- 
comes an  Olympic  event  in  10 
years  time  and  1 am  not  mar- 
ried by  then,  perhaps  I would 
consider  trying  to  represent 
Japan,”  said  one  of  their 
number.  Nami  Ogawa.  “But 
they  have  to  get  these  mawa- 
shi sorted  out  first  They  are 
really  uncomfortable  for  a 
woman.” 


Zairean  town  awaits  rebels’  embrace 


Chris  McGreol 
in  Punia,  eastern  Zaire 


OTHING  stands  be- 
tween Punia  and  the 
new  order  but  a few 
dozen  Rwandans.  The  Zairean 
army  fled  long  ago.  Most  of 
foe  policemen  have  discarded 
their  uniforms  and  weapons. 
The  townspeople  have  no  In- 
tention of  resisting. 

The  inexorable  rebel  ad- 
vance across  eastern  Zaire  is 
likely  to  engulf  Punia  within 
days.  The  insurgents  will 
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come  along  the  only  road  into 
the  town,  carved  through 
tboHAjmdft  of  square  miles  of 
thick  jungle,  from  the  pivotal 
city  of  Kindu.  which  they 
seized  last  week. 

Tiny  Punia  is  not  nearly  so 
important  The  rebels  may 
stop  no  longer  than  it  takes  to 
ensure  that  the  town  is  free  of 
resistance  before  pressing  on 
toward  the  regional  capital 
Kisangani,  nervously  await- 


ing their  assault 

But  for  Panic's  residents  it 
will  be  a double  liberation. 
Barthelemy  Basele  Kafima.  a 
teacher,  says  he  will  welcome 
foe  rebels  for  freeing  him 
from  30  years  of  President 
Mobutu  Sese  Seko's  plunder- 
ing rule. 

But  they  will  also  be  hailed 
for  relieving  the  town  from 
the  more  immediate  anguish 
of  occupation  by  the  rem- 
nants of  Rwanda’s  defeated 
Hutu  army,  which  is  retreat- 
ing deeper  into  Zaire  to  es- 
cape the  rebels. 

“We'll  be  very  happy  when 
the  rebels  come,”  Mr  Basele 
said.  "It's  time  for  a change. 
We’ve  had  enough  of  Mobutu 
and  the  Rwandans." 

About  140  Rwandan  Hutu 
soldiers  occupy  Punia.  Some 


Deputy  prime  minister  apologises 
after  fracas  with  backbencher 


Gias  WBson  In  WdRngton 


New  ZEALAND’S  deputy 
prime  minister,  Win- 
ston Peters,  apologised  to 
parliament  yesterday  after 
being  involved  in  a late- 
night  fracas  with  a govern- 
ment backbencher,  but  did 
not  mention  allegations 
that  he  had  assaulted  the 
MP. 

John  Banks  claimed  that 
Mr  Peters  abused  him,  gave 
him  "one  hell  of  a good 
shake”  and  pushed  him.  “1 
thought  we  were  in  tor  a 
fight,”  Mr  Banks  said.  “I 
was  sober,  calm  and  col- 
lected ...  Mr  Peters 
smelled  strongly  of  booze 
and  1 reported  that  to  the 


Speaker.”  Mr  Peters  told 
MPs:  “I  had  a dispute  with 
the  Honourable  John 
panics  on  a matter  which 
clearly  upset  him  and  I 
wish  to  tender  to  him  my 
apologies  unreservedly.” 

Mr  Banks,  a National 
Party  MP,  is  a critic  of  his 
own  party  and  the  Incident 
has  raised  fears  in  the  co- 
alition — which  has  a ma- 
jority of  one  — that  he 
might  withdraw  his  sup- 
port for  the  government. 

In  October  Mr  Peters  was 
allegedly  involved  in  a 
brawl  with  a Journalist  at 
the  opening  of  a Wellington 
bar.  Earlier  yesterday,  to  a 
radio  Interview,  he  denied 
that  he  had  assaulted  Mr 
Banks. 


still  wear  the  tattered  uni- 
forms in  which  they  fled  their 
country  after  losing  the  war 

— and  committing  genocide 

— nearly  three  years  ago. 

“The  population  is  trauma- 
tised by  the  Rwandan  sol- 
diers.” Mr  Basele  said.  "They 
come  and  demand  a cow.  The 
next  day  they  demand  an- 
other. You  cannot  even  walk 
down  foe  street  without  them 
robbing  you.” 

Local  officials  estimate  that 
half  the  town’s  residents  are 
hiding  in  the  surrounding 


jungle  to  escape  the  Hutus. 

The  Rwandans  are  about 
the  only  authority  in  town. 
About  50  Zairean  troops  and 
gendarmes  have  lied,  or  dis- 
carded their  uniforms  to 
await  the  rebels. 

Contempt  for  what  is  left  of 
the  Zairean  power  structure 
is  open.  Mr  Mobutu  is  mocked 
publicly.  When  a gendarme 
with  a Kalashnikov  tried  to 
warn  Mr  Basele  he  was  being 
subversive,  the  crowd  derided 
the  policeman  and  chased 
him  away. 


In  a desperate  attempt  to 
diminish  sympathy  for  the 
rebels,  foe  government  ac- 
cused them  of  massacring 
tens  of  thousands  of  people. 
But  it  has  not  fazed  foe  people 
of  Punia. 

Some  young  men  hint  that 
they  may  join  the  insurgents. 

The  people  or  Punia  fear  the 
prospect  of  Fighting  less  than 
the  possibility  that  foe  Hutus 
will  go  on  the  rampage,  loot- 
ing and  raping  before  they 
retreat,  as  Zairean  soldiers  in- 
variably do. 
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The  appalling  abattoirs 

Withholding  the  review  smacks  of  incompetence 


NOBODY-TOLD-ME  is  fast  becoming 
the  most  over-worked  excuse  of  this 
tired  administration.  Last  week  it  was 
Nicholas  Soames  on  the  misuse  of  pesti- 
cides in  the  Gulf  War.  This  week  it's  the 
agriculture  ministers  on  the  appalling 
state  of  British  abattoirs.  Like  most 
lame  excuses,  it  becomes  less  credible 
with  each  succeeding  use.  Given  the 
fragile  state  of  food  safety  in  Britain, 
this  latest  ministerial  failure  to  get  a 
grip  on  the  administrative  machine 
seems  almost  unbelievable. 

Consider  the  background.  Britain's 
slaughterhouses  have  a notorious  re- 
cord of  failing  to  meet  minimum  hy- 
giene standards.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  decade,  nine  out  of  10  of  the 
nation's  900  abattoirs  fell  below  the 
minimum  standards  set  down  by  EU 
inspectors  and  were  barred  from  ex- 
porting meat  to  Europe.  Three  succes- 
sive surveys  by  EU  officials  uncovered 
filthy  and  contaminated  meat  Even  the 
10  per  cent  which  were  allowed  to 
export  their  products  were  severely 
criticised  by  European  inspectors. 
Compared  to  our  northern  European 
neighbours,  Britain  was  incredibly 
slow  in  modernising  abattoir  proce- 
dures. But  in  the  wake  of  successive 
food  scandals,  even  ministers  moved. 
Belatedly  some  abattoirs  were  forced  to 
close  and  a Meat  Hygiene  Service  was 
set  up  in  ApriL  1995,  one  purpose  of 
which  was  to  raise  slaughterhouse  stan- 
dards. 

A team  of  inspectors  was  assembled 
and  all  450  remaining  abattoirs  were 
inspected.  Each  of  the  reports  from  this 
£1  million  exercise  was  collated  into  a 
54-page  overview  of  the  state  of  British 
abattoirs.  It  revealed  old  habits  still 
continued;  dirty  knives,  offal  bins  not 
marked  and,  most  serious  of  all,  car- 
casses contaminated  with  faeces  posing 
a serious  threat  of  E coli  poisoning.  One 
of  the  authors  of  this  last  section  of  the 
report  was  asked  to  tone  down  his 


conclusions  but  refused.  Prof  Bill 
Swann,  the  author  and  former  official 
veterinary  surgeon,  said  he  was  told  to 
water  it  down  because  the  meat  indus- 
try was  already  taking  a battering  over 
BSE.  He  refused  but  another  member  of 
the  team  did  carry  out  modifications. 
According  to  ministers  the  edited  ver- 
sion, which  remained  an  indictment  of 
slaughterhouse  practices,  was  a fairer 
representation  of  the  inspection  team 
members'  views. 

Even  more  dubious  than  the  report’s 
“doctoring”  was  the  failure  to  make  it 
available.  The  Prime  Minister  wanted  it 
both  ways  yesterday  claiming  the 
report  had  been  widely  distributed  but 
then  having  to  concede  not  even  minis- 
ters had  seen  it  because  it  was  “a 
working  paper”.  It  was  much  more  than 
that.  It  included  over  80  recommenda- 
tions for  improving  food  safety.  Yet, 
despite  the  £1  million  invested,  the 
department  failed  to  notify  MPs,  failed 
to  send  it  to  key  slaughterhouse  offi- 
cials and,  worst  of  all,  failed  to  provide 
a copy  for  Prof  Sir  Hugh  Pennington, 
the  head  of  the  expert  group  investigat- 
ing the  outbreak  of  E coli  poisoning  in 
Lanarkshire.  Sir  Hugh  was  understand- 
ably angry  yesterday:  “Someone  is 
playing  games  with  us.  Either  that  or  it 
is  incompetence.”  His  own  report  may 
now  have  to  be  delayed  while  his  team 
review  the  findings  of  the  slaughter- 
house inquiry. 

Shamelessly,  ministers  tried  to  sug- 
gest the  report  had  been  published 
because  anyone  who  had  asked  for  it 
would  have  been  sent  one.  This  is  on  a 
par  with  introducing  a fire  alarm  sys- 
tem which  does  not  make  a noise  but 
will  tell  you  if  a fire  is  burning  if  you 
ring  it  up.  It’s  another  glaring  example 
of  the  department  putting  producer  be- 
fore consumer  interests.  What  is 
needed  is  not  just  more  ministerial  grip 
but  a separate  ministry  of  food  so 
consumers  are  properly  protected. 


The  bear  in  the  East  also  rises 

Yeltsin’s  stock  has  gone  up:  just  because  he’s  still  there 


RUSSIA  IS  in  crisis:  if  Boris  Yeltsin 
says  so,  can  there  be  any  doubt?  Mr 
Yeltsin's  address  to  file  Duma  yester- 
day and  the  accompanying  document 
painted  as  grim  a picture  as  anything 
his  critics  have  alleged.  Living  stan- 
dards are  already  low  and  still  falling; 
crime  and  corruption  threaten  the  eco- 
nomic reforms  and  democracy;  busi- 
ness is  enmeshed  in  a web  of  mafia 
extortion;  and  popular  patience  is 
reaching  its  limits.  This  plain  speaking 


from  the  president  was  also  notable  for 
the  clarity  of  its  delivery.  Mr  Yeltsin 
has  aged  and  looks  thinner  since  his 
operation.  But  he  appeared  in  reason- 
able shape,  walking  confidently  on  and 
off  the  platform.  He  spoke  firmly  with- 
out straying  from  the  text  He  looked 
for  the  first  time  since  his  re-election 
like  a man  who  might  manage  to  sur- 
vive to  the  end  of  his  term.  It  was  an 
accomplished  performance  by  an  old 
pro  who  knew  he  could  not  afford  to 
bungle  his  lines  again. 

Whether  Mr  Yeltsin  was  offering  any- 
thing new  or  feasible  to  tackle  Russia’s 
crisis  is  another  matter.  It  is  not  just 
that  he  was  blaming  the  government  of 
Prime  Minister  Viktor  Chernomyrdin 
for  problems  created  under  his  own 
presidential  rule.  The  real  difficulty  is 
the  lack  of  practical  measures  which 
might  begin  to  restore  public  confi- 
dence. His  assertion  that  there  will  be 
“no  untouchables”  in  the  fight  against 
corruption  no  longer  carries  convic- 
tion. Taking  the  side  of  the  millions  of 
workers  and  pensioners  who  have  not 


been  paid  for  months,  he  is  unable  to 
suggest  how  the  state’s  debt  will  be 
settled.  Mr  Yeltsin  launched  his  elec- 
tion campaign  a year  ago  with  a pledge 
to  tackle  this  unpaid  debt  it  now 
amounts  to  some  eight  and  a half  billion 
US  dollars. 

Some  economic  indicators  have  im- 
proved: inflation  has  been  throttled 
back  and  the  rouble  is  now  stable,  but 
none  of  the  main  structural  reforms 
which  were  promised  last  year  have 
been  undertaken.  An  overhauled  tax 
code  is  still  only  in  draft  form:  wide- 
spread evasion  and  under-payment  has 
forced  the  government  to  borrow  from 
the  banks  at  high  rates  of  interest 
Agriculture  still  hovers  in  uncertain 
territory  midway  between  the  collec- 
tive and  market  economies.  The  de- 
fence sector  still  consumes  too  high  a 
proportion  of  the  state  budget,  in  spite 
of  military  complaints  that  they  are 
being  starved  of  funds. 

The  president’s  chief  of  staff,  Anatoly 
Chubais,  now  appears  likely  to  have  a 
fresh  go  at  tackling  economic  crime  and 
pushing  for  reform.  Mr  Yeltsin’s  criti- 
cal reference  to  the  monopolies,  such  as 
gas,  electricity  and  the  railways,  may 
indicate  an  assault  on  Mr  Chernomyr- 
din’s natural  power  base.  Some  comfort 
can  be  drawn  from  the  remarkable 
tolerance  of  the  Russian  people  in  ad- 
versity — though  their  patience  may 
not  be  limitless.  But  the  main  benefi- 
ciary from  yesterday’s  performance  has 
to  be  Mr  Yeltsin  himself.  For  better  or 
for  worse,  he  has  survived  to  carry  on. 


THE  defection  of  the  third  Earl  Attlee 
to  the  Tories  comes  as  John  Major  is 
proposing  to  privatise  the  state  pen- 
sion. a pillar  of  the  welfare  state  his 
lordship's  grandfather  did  so  much  to 
build.  As  Clem  Attlee  is  the  only 
Labour  premier  admired  by  Old  School 
Tories,  it  is  a welcome  signing  for  Mr 
Major’s  embattled  team. 

Earl  Attlee's  decision  also  closes  a 
chapter  in  the  history  of  social  mobil- 
ity. Whether  it  is  one  of  noblesse  oblige 
or  noblesse  disoblige,  will  be  a matter  of 
opinion.  John  Osborne  attacked  the 
first  earl’s  elevation  as  symbolising 
everything  wrong  with  class-ridden 
Britain  in  1955.  In  Mr  Major’s  classless 
1997  the  third  earl  is  leaving  the  cross- 
benches  because  he  fears  a Blair 
government 

"I  believe  in  evolution  rather  than 
revolution."  said  Lord  Attlee  who  is  40 
and  an  officer  in  the  Territorial  Army. 
Major  Clement  Attlee  was  converted  to 


socialism  by  his  experience  of  the  Step- 
ney slums.  He  was  never  a revolu- 
tionary, but  came  out  of  Churchill’s 
wartime  coalition  to  rule  a talented 
Labour  cabinet  with  quiet  authority 
and  little  spin  doctoring.  Their  legacy 
endured  for  half  a century  of  prosperity 
in  which  many  of  Attlee’s  Children 
slowly  turned  into  Thatcher’s. 

Clem  Attlee  was  also  an  Essex  Man  of 
sorts,  living  in  the  respectable  suburbs 
of  East  London.  His  son,  the  second  earl 
was  an  assistant  public  relations  officer 
at  BR,  never  a talent  at  which  the 
Attlees  bothered  to  exceL  A part-time 
inventor  he  defected  in  the  80s  to  the 
SDP,  but  made  no  great  impact  on  the 
Lords.  The  third  earl’s  contribution  is 
every  bit  as  modest,  quite  outshone  by 
fellow-Essex  Man,  the  upwardly  mobile 
Lord  Tebbit  Unlike  Lord  Tebbit.  he  will 
not  even  survive  Mr  Blair’s  assault  on 
hereditary  votes.  In  fact  he  provides  a 
useful  justification  for  it 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Pensions  and  poverty 


THE  Government’s  new 
pensions  scheme  is  said 
to  draw  its  inspiration 
from  Chile  where,  according 
to  the  Adam  Smith  Institute, 
“it  has  brought  enormous 
dividends”  (The  great  pen- 
sions revolution,  March  6).  In 
fact,  privatisation  of  pensions 
is  getting  into  problems 
everywhere  in  the  world. 

According  to  a report  on 
privatisation  by  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Trade 
and  Development,  there  is  lit- 
tle evidence  that  promises 
have  been  delivered.  In  Chile 
the  privatisation  of  pensions 
has  resulted  in  only  52  per 
cent  of  the  workforce  being 
covered  for  benefits.  And 
many  of  these  “will  end  up 
with  acquired  benefits  less 
than  the  guaranteed 

minimum” 

High  marketing  costs  were 
••making  the  commissions 
more  expensive  than  they 
need  to  be”,  the  transitional 
costs  had  been  very  heavy, 
and  there  was  no  clear  evi- 
dence of  any  boost  to  savings 
— quite  apart  from  the  pov- 
erty caused. 

The  UN  agency,  which  is 
strongly  disposed  towards 
privatisation,  calls  for  a 
mirai  system  of  pay-as-you- 
go  and  Individual  capitalisa- 
tion schemes,  with  flat-rate 
and  eamings-related  compo- 
nents for  everyone  being  pro- 
vided by  the  state  and  jointly 
providing  30  to  40  per  cent  of 
average  earnings. 

This  happened  to  be  the 
modest  objectives  of  the  Brit- 
ish all-party  approach  in  the 
mid-1970s,  permitting  sub- 
stantial private  topping-up  of 
pensions.  Just  when  interna- 
tional authorities  are  aban- 


doning the  pretence  that  state 

arfiimwn  of  a mlnlmaTly  ade- 
quate kind  are  neither  sus- 
tainable nor  desirable,  it  is 
ironic  that  the  Government  is 
adopting  a proposal  which 
will  impoverish  millions  of 
future  pensioners. 

Peter  Townsend. 

Emeritus  Prof  of  Social  Policy. 
University  of  Bristol, 

Block  F,  8 Woodland  Road. 
Bristol  BS8  1TN. 

AT  PRESENT  pensions  are 
paid  out  of  current 
national  income,  financed 
either  by  taxation  or  borrow- 
ing. The  new  plan  is  to  take 
some  of  employees’  National 
Insurance  contributions  and 
use  these  to  set  up  state-guar- 
anteed personal  pensions. 
Now  while  NICs  aren’t  called 
“taxes",  actually  they  are. 
Therefore  the  Government 
will  use  tax  revenue  to  buy 
pension  entitlements. 

So  either  other  taxes  will 
have  to  rise  to  balance  the 
budget,  or  borrowing  will  in- 
crease. If  borrowing  rises, 
then  we  will  simply  be  in- 
creasing public  debt  to  buy 
pension  rights.  Probably,  part 
of  those  pension-fund  portfo- 
lios will  include  the  same 
debt  the  Gove  ram  ait  is  issu- 
ing. If  taxes  rise,  then  the 
system  is  not  really  that  dif- 
ferent from  the  current  one, 
except  taxes  are  being  levied 
on  the  current  generation. 
The  main  beneficiary  of  all 
this  will  be  the  pension-fund 
managers  who  will  skim  the 
usual  commission. 

The  Government  is  right  to 
recognise  that  there  is  a prob- 
lem lurking  in  the  next  cen- 
tury. But  this  device  is  pri- 
marily cosmetic.  It  doesn’t 


solve  the  problem;  it  simply 
redefines  it  or.  less  charita- 
bly, obscures  It.  A more 
straightforward  and  transpar- 
ent way  forward  is  to  recog- 
nise that  the  demands  on  the 
state  will  be  higher  in  future, 
so  that  we  need  to  start  sav- 
ing; and  to  do  this  by  raising 
taxation  to  reduce  the  size  of 
the  national  debt 
(Prof)  Simon  Price. 
Department  of  Economics, 
City  University. 

Northampton  Square, 

London  EClV  0HB. 

THE  Government’s  propos- 
als are  bad  news  for 
people  who  are  unemployed 
or  low-paid  — they  wfll  sim- 
ply not  have  the  money  to  pay 
tor  a decent  private  pension. 

For  eramplp,  around  43  per 
cent  of  ftiH-tixne  vacancies  at 
JobCentres  in  our  region  pay 
below  £150  per  week.  A couple 
with  two  children  who  rely  on 
one  full-time  job  paying  £150 
per  week,  and  claim  Family 
Credit  and  Child  Benefit, 
have  a disposable  income  of 
around  £199.  After  local  hous- 
ing costs,  and  allowing  for 
any  rebates,  tills  family  is  left 
with  about  £156  to  meet  all 
their  other  needs,  including 
in-work  expenses. 

Perhaps  Peter  Lifley  could 
tell  us  how  much  this  couple 
should  put  aside  to  pay  for 
two  private  pensions  and 
what  kind  of  pensions  they 
could  expect  for  their  money? 
The  sums  may  add  up  for  the 
Government,  but  not  for  the 
low-paid  or  unemployed. 
Jonathan  Fry. 

Yorks  & Humberside 
Low  Pay  Unit, 

102  Commercial  Street. 

Batley  WF17  5DP. 


’Ere  we  gone 

ANNE  Karpf  is  a splendid 
/tradio  critic  but  her  com- 
miserations on  Danny  Baker’s 
departure  (Even  too  lively  for  5 
Live,  March  6)  are  misplaced 


Let  us  reassure  her  that  he  is 
exactly  what  be  sounds  like  — 
a self-inflated,  loud-mouthed 
Cockney  git  whose  main  inter- 
est in  the  great  game  is  to 
bump  up  the  of  his  ap- 
palling “comedy”  football 
cock-up  videos.  His  Ignorant 
rants  the  other  week  about  a 
great  football  artist,  Matthew 
Le  ’Ussier,  and  by  inference 
Glenn  Hoddle,  when  he 
shouted  above  callers  who 
were  better  informed  than 
him,  were  a disgrace. 

It  does  no  good  when 
middle-class  commentators  in 
the  broadsheets  presume  to 
know  what  we  of  the  laddish 
tendency  are  supposed  to  like. 
In  the  pub.  Baker's  departure 
will  almost  certainly  be 
greeted  with  relief. 


. accuses 

!BC  of  “flirting  with 
youth  culture  — then  running 
scared".  What  has  an  old  cod- 
ger like  Danny  Baker  got  to 
do  with  youth  culture  in  the 


H6LLO,  OATihJY  - 

L-oRd  rqthhere... 
i pqki'tthmk  weve 
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90s?  Baker  has  not  been  in 
contact  with  it  since  he  left 
the  NME  and  metamorphosed 
into  a Dave  Lee  Travis  MK  H 
Clive  Summers. 

40  Laxey  Road, 

Bristol  BS7  OJA. 

I HEARTILY  agree  with  Anne 
Karpf  that,  hi  sacking  Danny 
Baker,  the  BBC  has  lost  the 
plot  regarding  yoof  culture.  I 
speak  as  a middle-aged, 
middle-class.  Radio  5-listening 
Lancastrian  shipwrecked  in  a 


Lord  Attlee  goes  for  a short  walk 

Brian  and  Matthew  Slain. 
162  Dukes  Avenue, 

London  N10  2QB. 

a breath  of  fresh  air  whether 
railing  about  Rloch.  berating 
i millionaire  managers  as 

Q AKER’S  was  toe  voice  of 
Dthe  genuine  fan  from  the 

; lwi *AI 1 1 

frachised.  non-season-ticket- 
holding fans. 

John  T.IngarH-- 

120  Montagu  Avenue. 

Newcastle  upon  Tyne  NB3  4SD. 


I HAVE  just  been  trying  to 
help  in  a situation  in  which 
a gang  of  young  people  has 
been  attacking  an  individual 
who  lives  on  an  estate  near 
my  church.  What  is  it  for 
people  like  Anne  Karpf  which 
makes  decency  seem  such  a 
terrible  aspiration?  The  lack 
of  it  doesn’t  appear  to  make 
life  any  happier,  or  more  in- 
teresting, round  here. 

(Rev)  Stephen  Brown. 

The  Rectory, 

Stanningley  Road. 

Leeds  LS28  6NB. 


thised  with  real  football  sup- 
porters. Such  a pity  his  ego 
got  the  better  of  him. 

Dennis  Ruston. 

7 High  Street,  Horbling. 

Nr  Sleaford,  Lines  NG34  OPE. 


In  the  name  of  the  father 


YVONNE  Roberts  (Daddy 
cool.  March  5)  is  outraged 
by  attention  garnered  by 
Howarth's  Fatherhood:  An 
Anthology,  evidencing  com- 
parativley  modest  coverage  of 
two  motherhood  titles  as  a 
putdown  for  mothers.  Her 
comparison  is  not  valid.  Not 
only  had  similar  books  been 
appearing  since  Ann  Oakley’s 
From  Here  To  Maternity  in 
1979;  but  they  recorded  the 
experiences  of  “ordinary 
mums”,  not  the  outpourings 
of  media  hat-shots  compiled 
by  the  current  Esquire  editor. 

A fairer  comparison  would 
have  been  with  Jackson's  Fa- 
therhood (1984)  and  Lewis’s 
Becoming  A Father  (1987), 
both  of  which  focused  on  "or- 
dinary dads”,  attracted  tittle 


attention  and  are  now  out  of 
print  — even  though  Lewis's 
study  in  particular  Is  superb. 

In  terms  of  shelf-life,  father- 
hood books  are  substantially 
disadvantaged.  While  mother- 
hood books  are  found  in  such 
categories  as  psychology, 
sociology  and  gender  studies, 
a book  with  fatherhood  in  its 
title  generally  ends  up  under 
“parenting”.  But  perhaps  Mr 
Howarth  should  actually  hope 
for  such  a siting;  a would-be 
reader  searching  Dillons  for 
my  recently  published  Fa- 
therhood Reclaimed  has  com- 
plained that  only  extraordi- 
nary persistence  uncovered  it 
— under  “Women's  Health"! 
Adrienne  Burgess. 

112  Tachbrook  Street, 

London  SW1V  2ND. 


Gratuitous  sex 

YOUR  article  on  the  Eurovi- 
sion Song  Contest  (Arts, 
March  4)  mentions  a song  en- 
titled Yodel  in  the  Canyon  of 
Love.  In  certain  (naval?)  slang 
“yodelling  in  the  canyon” 
refers  to  ctxnnilingus. 

I wish  it  every  success:  any 
attempt  to  help  the  people  of 
Europe  to  come  together 
should  be  encouraged. 

Martin  Lloyd. 

44  Western  Elms  Avenue, 
Reading,  Berks  RG30  2AN. 

JUDGING  from  the  alacrity 
with  which  Mb  Bottomley 
closes  down  sex  nhannplc, 
could  it  be  that  she  is  dead 
from  the  neck  downwards? 

A Akkennana. 

8 Kingswood  Gardens, 

Leeds  LS82BT. 


Dr  Bob  faces  up  to  another  bunch 
of  dangerous  psychopaths 

I 


T IS  outrageous  that  the 
.Government  should  invoke 
the  Official  Secrets  Act  to 
seek  to  destroy  Dr  Bob  John- 
son’s records  of  his  ground- 
breaking work  at  Parkhurst 
(Letters.  March  6:  Doctor 
'must  return  jail  tapes', 
March  5). 

Is  tiie  real  reason  that  Dr 
Johnson  has  (often  at  great 
personal  risk)  demonstrated 
beyond  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  Government's  bang-’em- 
up-and-leave-’em  approach  to 
violent  criminals  doesn’t 
work?  If  so,  it  is  frightening  to 
see  the  lengths  to  which  a doc- 
trinaire and  increasingly 
totalitarian  Government  will 
go  to  silence  and  destroy  those 
who  would  show  up  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  its  pedicles. 

John  Ward. 

27  Belvoir  Close, 

Fareham,  Hants  FOI6  0PJ. 

| HE  TAPES  were  made  by 

I Dr  Johnson  in  an  attempt 
to  establish  proof  of  his  suc- 
cessful methods  in  dealing 
with  psychopaths.  You  would 
imagine  the  Prison  Service 
would  welcome  positive  and 
energetic  measures  to  im- 
prove the  behaviour  of  dan- 
gerous prisoners  in  Its  care. 
We  used  to  think  such  censor- 


ship only  happened  east  of  the 
Iron  Curtain.  What  happened 
to  open  government? 

Pam  and  Jack  Coole. 

84  Church  Road,  Wootton, 

Isle  of  Wight  P033  4NH. 

WHAT  Is  the  Home  Office 
scared  of?  As  a result  of 
Dr  Johnson's  work  with  dan- 
gerous prisoners  in  Park- 
hurst  although  most  of  them 
will  never  be  released,  many 
developed  a more  positive 
and  fulfilling  outlook  and 
some  affection  for  Dr  Bob  (af- 
fection previously  having 
been  a “non-experience"  of 
their  lives).  How  different  is 
his  approach  from  that  of  the 
Home  Secretary. 

Gwen  Kingston! . 

35  Greys  Rood.  Eastbourne, 
East  Sussex  BN20  8AY. 

FOR  ALL  his  success  with 
criminal  psychopaths.  Bob 
Johnson  needn't  think  he’s  In 
the  big  league.  Were  he  to  be 
given  the  job  of  treating  those 
now  quoting  the  Official  Se- 
crets Act,  does  he  seriously 
suppose  he  could  make  even  a 
dent  in  them? 

Vincent  TUsley. 

18  Rosslyn  Road, 
Shoreham-by-Sea. 

W Sussex  BN436WP. 


Dr  Sacks  in  that  moral  maze 


CATHERINE  Bennett  takes 
issue  with  Rabbi  Jona- 
than Sacks  and  his  suggestion 
that  religious  leaders  should 
keep  out  of  politics  (Commen- 
tary, March  5).  In  the  past 
there  was  no  distinction  be- 
tween religion  and  state. 
Now,  we  have  a strange  con- 
cept that  religious  people  may 
scream  about  ethical  issues 
such  as  abortion,  but  only 
politicians  should  decide 
what  the  law  should  say. 

Given  the  choice  between 
Jonathan  Sacks's  belief  In 
God-given  standards  of  moral- 
ity or  Ihe  willingness  of  many 
politicians  to  allow  their 
opinions  to  sway  whichever 
way  the  wind  blows,  m listen 
to  the  Rabbi  any  day. 
Whether  I will  agree  with  him 
is  another  matter. 

Simon  Wnlgmafi. 
l Wellington  Cottages, 

Coo  ksb  ridge,  Lewes, 

East  Sussex  BN8  4SN. 

YET  another  theologian 
reminds  us  of  the  morally 
destructive  import  of  current 
secularist  teachings,  despite 
tiie  admitted  attractiveness  of 
their  tolerance  of  most  shades 
of  opinion,  including  that  c£ 
the  illustrious  Chief  Rabbi. 

The  Enlightenment  encour- 
aged us  to  question  hitherto 
sacrosanct  beliefs  and  preju- 
dices that  had  kept  the  vast 


majority  of  people  In  igno- 
rance and  wretchedness. 
Whatever  the  concerns  about 
the  increasingly  amoral  drift 
of  Anglo-Saxon  society,  the 
calls  from  such  religious  intel- 
lectuals are  unlikely  to  be 
heeded  by  a sceptical  populace 
for  whom  the  power  of  reason 
win  continue  to  take  priority 
over  fundamentalist  dogma. 
Bill  Jackson. 

2 William  Road. 

Nottingham  NG2  7QD. 

CONGRATULATIONS  to 
Catherine  Bennett.  The 
respect  — nay  adulation  — 
offered  to  Jonathan  Sacks  In 
this  country  has  long  amazed 
me.  Why  are  not  the  senior 
rabbis  of  other  forms  of  Juda- 
ism here  interviewed  at  least 
as  often  by  the  media?  Is  it 
because  their  titles  do  not 
include  the  magic  word 
"chief’  or  because  Jonathan 
Sacks,  like  his  predecessor,  is 
better  at  selling  himself? 

Is  this  the  right  man  to 
guide  us  through  “our  politi- 
cal and  moral  crisis’'  and, 
more  important,  the  right 
man  for  the  media  to  treat  as 
the  representative  of  all  Brit- 
ish Jews  — most  of  whom,  in 
Rabbi  Sacks’s  view,  are  not 
proper  Jews  at  all? 

Sheila  Miller. 

1 Delves  Close. 

Rlngmer,  E Sussex  BN8  5JW. 


NORTHUMBERLAND:  Gales 
have  been  consistent  for  the 
last  few  weeks  so  we  are  hop- 
ing for  friendly  weather 
tomorrow  for  our  point-to- 
point  This  amateur  sport  an 
integral  part  of  the  rural  scene 
for  over  200  years,  is  now 
more  popular  than  ever.  The 
season  runs  from  January 
until  June,  but  for  rider  par- 
ticipants It  all  starts  before 
Christmas.  You  need  to  get  fit 
for  an  an  exhilirating  10  min- 
ute ride  at  40  mph  over  fences 
on  a corned -up  lump  of  horse- 
flesh. T know,  because  1 have 
done  it  Riders  must  be  as  fit 
as  their  horses,  so  they  cycle 
and  Jog  and  school  their 
mounts  in  the  grey  tight  of 
dawn.  Last  week  I was  on  the 
beach  when  the  wind  off  the 
North  Sea  was  taking  the  skin 
off  my  fhee  and  there  were 
intrepid  amateurs  galloping 
along  the  sand  preparing 
themselves  for  the  local  point- 
to-point  There  are  generally 
six  races  on  the  card,  but 
meetings  have  become  so  pop- 
ular that  there  are  often  eight 
races,  with  several  being  split 


Into  divisions  to  allow  a safe 
number  to  race.  Conversation 
on  tiie  paddock  rails  has  a 
unique  flavour.  Punters  refer 
to  local  horses  as  though  they 
were  people,  X nod  knowingly 
and  pencil  marks  on  my  pro- 
gramme as  the  equines  parade 
before  each  race.  Polnt-to- 
points  in  the  north  are  no  less 
professionally  organised  than 
in  the  south,  but  have  man- 
aged to  retain  a unique  sense 
of  sportsmapship  and  fen. 
Cold  and  wintry  weather 
never  puts  devotees  off.  It  Is 
all  part  of  the  experience  and 
they  have  their  own  Ideas  for 
picking  winners.  Some  back 
favourite  local  Jockeys,  others 
follow  certain  horses,  but  few 
are  foolish  enough  to  choose 
toe  prettiest  horse  or  tlx? 
camellest  rider.  They  seldom 
win.  and  generally  run  last 
Not  everyone  emerge  ufe 
scathed.  Last  weekend's  meet- 
tog  apparently  mustered  mini- 
mum casualties,  “Nothing 
really."  said  the  secretary. 
"Only  a broken  collar  bone 
and  a couple  of  lame  horses.” 
VERONICA.  HEATH 
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Diary 


Matthew  Norman 


A UNIQUE  and  liters 
ally  gronnd-bre^kw 
document  has 
reached  the  Diary.  It  is  Brit- 
ain's (and  possibly  the 
world's)  first  easy-to-follow 
grade  on  “Direct  Action 
TimneOing" — the  method 
used  so  brilliantly  in  the 

A30  protest  at  Fairmlle 
near  Exeter  by  Swampy, 
Animal  and  the  pamphlet’s 
author,  Muppet  Dave.  In 
his  introduction,  Moppet, 
who  has  unusually  landed 
up  with  the  name  he  origi- 
nally gave  his  dog.  writes: 
“The  aim  of  the  pamphlet  is 
to  pass  on  the  lessons 
learned  from  living  in  and 
defending  the  Pairmile  tun- 
nel 'Big  Mama*,”  and  an  the 
would-be  underground- 
dweller  could  wish  to  know 
is  here . . .from  the  techni- 
cal requirements  of  build- 
ing yonr  tunnel  (“build 
them  curved  or  zig-zagged 
sloping  them  up  or  down. 
This  will  cause  immense 
headaches  for  yonr  e vic- 
tors”) to  restem  g the  unsa- 
voury methods  of  the  bai- 
Hffoand  defeating thp 
efforts  of  ground-probing 
and  heat-seeking  devices.  It 
Is  a fascinating  document, 
and  we  will  be  serialising  it 
next  week  for  the  benefit  of 
anyone  tempted  to  join 
Muppet  Dave,  a onetime 
soldier  and  media-studies 
lecturer,  in  the  protest  at 
Manchester  Airport. 


A NY  ONE  in  London 
A tomorrow  keen  on  a 
day-trip  is  ad- 
vised to  report  to  Conserva- 
tive Central  Office  at  9am, 
where  you  will  find  my  old 
friend  Julian  Lewis,  the 
former  radio  ham,  and  a 
coach  to  take  you  canvass- 
ing in  New  Forest  East,  the 
seat  he  hopes  to  win.  Your 
fellow  day-trippers  will,  we 
believe,  come  from  that  far- 
right  sweetheart  Norris 
McWhirter’s  old  Freedom 
Association.  Since  Julian 
spoke  to  us  long  enough 
only  to  say  that  he  has  no 
intention  of  speaking  to  us 
— Oofyitis  ls.it  seems,  con- 
tagious—we  could  not  ask 
him  whether  this  implies  a 
lack  of  confidence  in  the 
local  Tory  party  workers, 
and  whether  the  cost  of  the 
trip  (which  involves  free 
fowl  and  drink  for  little 
helpers)  is  to  come  off  the 
election  expenses  budget  of 
£6.000.  Also  unconfirmed  is 
the  report  that  Julian  win 
be  leading  trippers  In  a song 
set  to  include  a rendition  of 
Mrs  Thatcher's  favourite 
hit  single,  the  RolfBarris 
classic  Two  Little  Boys. 


Delinquent  children: 
first  tell  the  truth 


CRIME  has  struck  the 
Cabinet  Office,  nerve 
centre  for  national 
security  and  frequent  meet- 
ing place  for  Mgnobs  from 
MIS  andMI6.  Civil  servants 
arriving  for  work  on  Mon- 
day morning  found  bare 
wires  hanging  from  the 
walls  of  70  Whitehall, 
following  the  theft,  early . 
on  Saturday  morning,  of 
the  surveillance  cameras. 


THE] 
Sea 
Hag 


.'news  that  Welsh 
Secretary  William 
Hague  is  to  be  married 
next  year  (no  doubt  his 
fiance  Ffltm  Jenkins  is  flat- 
tered by  the  timing)  raises 
concerns  about  Petronella 
Wyatt,  daughter  of  the 
Saucy  Squirrel  man  Lord 
Wyatt  ofWeeford.  When 
Petsy  interviewed  William 
for  the  Telegraph  last  July, 
he  plied  her  with  Plmms  at 
five  in  the  afternoon;  she 
then  appeared  in  the  photo- 
graph with  dishevelled  hair 
and  noteworthy  creases  on 
her  dress  beneath  the  bust. 
In  the  piece,  meanwhile, 
she  quoted  Mr  Hague  say- 
ing: “It  is  possible  to  be  a 
politician  and  enjoy  sex.” 
There  were  hopes  that  the 
two  might  become  the  First 
Couple  ofYonug  Toryism. 
Alas,  it  was  not  to  be.  Chin 
up,  Petsy,  old  horse;  chin 
np. 


k ADLY.  the  time  has  aJh 
j ready  come  to  ask  all 
'Huberts  to  cease  writ- 
ing in.  All  10  bottles  of  . 
champagne  have  now  been 
claimed.  The  most  interna- 
tional and  ruinously  expen- 
sive claim  comes  from  Hu- 
bert Wieland,  who  writes 
from  Switzerland  asking 
for  a bottle  both  for  himself 
and  for  his  father  Hubert  in 
Lima.  Pern,  writing:  ‘It 
would  certainly  be  a great 
■ surprise  if  he  received  a 
bottle.”  I should  bleedtn* 
think  itwoald.  Meanwhile, 
Hubert  Ward,  a former 
headmaster  of  the  English 
College  hi  Prague,  reveals 
that  St  Hubert  champagne 
is  one  of  the  most  popular 
brands  in  the  Czech  Repub- 
lic, and  Hubert  Hesse,  a 
German  living  In  London, 
reports  that  November  3 is 
Hubert’s  Day.  St  Hubert  is 
the  patron  saint  of  hunters. 


AN  Home  Secretaries 
between  the  age  of  50 
and  56  tell  the  differ- 
ence between  right 
and  wrong?  It's  a moot  point, 
but  one  thing  at  least  is  clear. 
Michael  Howard  and  his  very 
own  clone  are  getting  stuck 
right  into  this  business  of 
delinquency  — so  much  so,  in 
fact  that  they  can  now  do  an 
uncannily  good  impression. of 
a pair  of  naughty  boys.  We  sit 
little  Micbael  and  Jack  down 
time  and  again,  explain  very 
carefdUy  that  bullying  is  not  a 
nice  thing  to  do, -and  for  a 
moment  it  really  seems  to  be 
getting  through.  Then,  what 
do  you  know,  we  turn  our 
backs  for  one  minute,  and 


they’ve  gone  and  thumped  the 
kid  next  door. 

Howard  and  Straw  are  slow 
learners,  but  have  finally 
understood  that  teenage  crim- 
inals are  not,  as  previouly 
suspected,  bom  with  lob-sized 
chunks  of  concrete  in  their 
hands.  Something  or  other 
happens  along  the  way  be- 
tween the  Babygro  and  Bor- 
stal, so  it  might  be  best  if  we 
involve  ourselves  In  their 
problems  early  on,  before  It’s 
All  Too  I^te.  When  Straw  and 
Howard  say  something  sen- 
sible, It’s  quite  hard  to  take  it 
in,  but  there  we  have  it  Eng- 
ligbtenment,  however,  did  not 
last  long,  and  disappeared  as 
soon  as  they  got  on  to  the 
parents. 

Both  the  Government  and 
Opposition  have  decided  that 
10  to  13-year-olds  know  the 
difference  between  right  and 
wrong,  but  they  appear  to 
think  that  their  parents  do 
not.  Or,  more  precisely,  that 
parents  of  juvenile  delin- 
quents do  not  know  the  differ- 
ence between  good  and  bad 
parenting.  Howard  and  Straw 
have  noticed  that  some  kids 
are  out  after  dark,  hanging 
around,  probably  getting  up 


to  no  good.  How  can  this  be? 
Their  parents  must  be  very 
bad  to  let  that  go  on.  Dammit, 
probably  so  bad  that  they 
think  it’s  okay!  In  which  case, 
both  parties  have  concluded, 
they  must  be  forced  to  learn 
how  to  be  better  parents.  And 
if  that  doesn't  do  It.  we’ll 
bring  in  Ones,  curfews,  the 
confiscation  of  driving  li- 
cences (why  not  TVs,  or  fam- 
ily pets?),  and  (even  Straw 
balked  at  this  one)  electronic 


If  you  actually  speak  to 
such  parents,  instead  of  poli- 
ticians, the  first  thing  you 


learn  is  that  no  one  — teach- 
ers. police,  neighbours,  who- 
ever — Is  more  aware  of  their 
problems  than  the  parents 
themselves.  Their  short- 
comings are  thrown  back 
every  day  in  their  children's 
behaviour;  the  authorities  are 
endlessly  telling  them  that 
they  are  getting  it  wrong.  Ffer 
from  the  feckless  cads  of  How- 
ard’s imagination,  blissfully 
whooping  it  up,  unaware  that 
there  Twigtit  be  a problem, 
these  are  people  whose  entire 
experience  of  parenting  is 
nothing  but  a problem. 

*1  was  at  home  the  whole 


time  with  MH*,  their 
father  was  working  all  hours, 
and  social  services  were  say- 
ing. she  really  Is  an  unfit 
mother,  confirming  all  my 
suspicions."  At  2A,  Pauline 
Mythen  had  three  children 
under  the  age  of  five,  and  they 
were  clearly  at  risk.  1 had 
the  family  saying,  you're 
doing  everything  wrong;  your 
kids  are  going  to  hate  you 
when  they  are  older, 
couldn't  cope,  I was  depresed, 
I was  hitting  than  and  I felt  I 
wasn’t  doing  anything  right' 
The  value  of  Howard  and 
Straw  adding  a piece  of  their 
mind  is  doubtful. 

That  was  15  years  ago.  Mrs 
Mythen' s children  are  now 
young  adults,  all  in  various 
stages  of  higher  education. 
What  "saved”  her,  and  them, 
was  a parenting  programme 

called  Newpin,  to  which  her 

doctor  referred  her.  Newpin 
takes  parents  who  are  strug- 
gling, in  one  way  or  another, 
and  takes  them  through  a per- 
sonal development  course  to 
heap  them  cope  with  their 
families. 

It  Is  easy  to  sneer  at  "par- 
enting classes”,  particularly 
when  you  hear  about  them 
from  people  tike  Michael 
Howard.  Their  record  Is,  in 
fact,  startlingly  good.  A study 
of  another  programme,  Mel- 
low Parenting,  found  that  of 
the  21  families  beginning  the 
course,  12  were  on  the  child- 
protection  register;  at  the 
end.  10  were  off.  The  remain- 
ing two  children  had  been  in 
care,  and  were  now  able  to 
return  to  live  with  their 
mothers. 

All  of  which  should  be 
music  to  Howard  and  Straw's 
ears.  The  fundamental  flaw  in 
their  plan,  however,  is  this: 
[just  as  telling  parents  like 
Mrs  Mythen  how  hopeless 
they  are  will  not  help,  so 
forcing  them  on  to  pro- 
grammes like  this  will  not 
make  them  better.  Mellow 
Parenting  flatly  refoses  to 
take  on  families  who  have 
been  told  that  their  children 
will  be  taken  into  care  unless 
they  enroll;  the  drop-out  rate 
on  this  programme  is,  nniiitp 
many  others,  neglible. 

■HE  Mellow  Parenting 
course  involves  video- 
ing the  parents  with 
their  kids  at  home, 
showing  the  tape  to  the  group, 
and  talking  about  it.  Footage 
shows  four-year-olds  hysteri- 
cal, violently  out  of  control, 
mothers  bleakly  defeated. 
Yon  would  sooner  take  your 
clothes  off  cm  national  TV 
than  subject  yourself,  against 
your  will,  to  this  kind  of 
thing.  In  other  sessions, 
parents  are  asked  to  bring  in 
valued  childhood  objects,  and 
talk  about  what  they  mean  to 
thwn-  During  one,  a mother 
breaks  down,  gripping  a book 
of  nursery  rhymes;  "there’s  a 
lot  of  childhood  I can’t 
remember,”  she  sobs.  Others 
alt  round  In  a ring,  tearful, 
clutching  dolls.  It  is  a pro- 
foundly affecting  scene.  You 
have  to  wonder  whether 
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Death-seekers 
could  be  the 
lucky  ones 


Straw  and  Howard  have  any 
idea  at  aD  what  goes  on  in 
these  programmes  they  are  so 
briskly  prescribing. 

Would  Pauline  Mythen 
have  gone  to  Newpin  if  she'd 
been  forced  to? 

“The  single  reason  it 
worked  was  because  it  had 
been  my  choice  to  go." 

This  clearly  presents  a 
problem  for  Home  Secretar- 
ies. if  parents,  as  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  warned  yester- 
day, simply  refuse  to  take 
[part,  we  will  have  to  start 
imposing  penalties.  What  will 
happen  if  the  parents  do  not 
pay  their  fines?  Will  we  then 
put  than  in  jail?  Sending  a 
parent  to  prison  Is  not  nor- 
mally considered  a good  strat- 
egy when  dealing  with  young- 
sters in  trouble. 

EITHER  party  can 
come  up  with  any- 
thing else;  indeed, 
Jack  Straw  was  quick 
to  point  out  that  these  Home 
Office  proposals  lead  down 
the  “road  to  a Labour  govern- 
ment". Yet  an  alternative  ap- 
proach is  laughably  obvious. 
Straw  and  Howard  are  much 
like  a pair  of  rogues  who. 
having  got  into  trouble,  find 
themselves  inventing  ever 
more  elaborate  and  implausi- 
ble lies  to  get  them  off.  which 
all  successively  collapse. 
What  has  not  occ  ured  to 
them,  as  they  scramble  for 
new  ruses,  is  the  simple,  if 
unoriginal,  option:  to  tell  the 
truth.  Parents  bringing  up 
families  disfigured  by  pov- 
erty, on  clapped-out  high-rise 
council  estates,  are  going  to 
have  a hard  time  keeping 
their  kids  out  of  trouble. 

One  in  three  children  are 
living  in  poverty,  by  the  Gov- 
ernment’s own  terms;  in  1979. 
the  figure  was  one  in  10.  More 
children  live  in  poverty*  now 
than  do  pensioners.  A Policy 
Studies  Institute  report  on 
persistent  young  offenders 
found  that  the  majority  came 
from  households  where  no 
one  was  working,  and  most 
were  themselves  without  jobs 
or  education.  The  report 
spoke  of  an  "air  of  extreme 
poverty". 

New  Labour  promised  us  it 
would  be  tough  on  the  causes 
of  crime.  This  could  mean  an 
infinite  number  of  things  — 
building  new  public  housing, 
getting  families  out  of  bed- 
and -breakfast  restoring  child 
benefit  to  a meaningful  level, 
replacing  insidious  schemes 
like  the  Social  Fund  and  Fam 
fly  Credit  with  a welfare  sys- 
tem which  actually  works.  It 
could  mean  getting  over  our 
distaste  for  sex  education,  so 
fewer  teenagers  stumble 
hopelessly  into  parenthood.  It 
could  mean  making  more  par- 
enting programmes  available 
on  a strictly  voluntary  basis. 

Who  ever  would  have 
dreamt  it  actually  meant 
nothing  more  than  being 
tough  on  disadvantaged  fam- 
ilies? Someone  should  remind 
Jack  Straw  that  “We  blame 
the  parents"  is  meant  to  be  an 
ironic  joke. 


John  Vidal  demands  to  know  why  we  agree  to  be  poisoned  by 
our  own  food  industry,  simply  to  keep  down  the  cost  of  dinner 

Meat  pie  in  the  sky 
E 


ARUER  this  year  a 
group  of  leading 
British  scientists 
and  farmers  went 
to  Whitehall.  Brit- 
ain. they  soothed  in  political 
ears,  now  led  the  way  in  bio- 
food technologies  and  we 
were  on  the  verge  of  a new 
agricultural  revolution.  With 
the  state-backed  develop- 
ments like  Dolly  the  sheep, 
“modified”  crops  and  “new 
food",  the  prospects  were  not 
just  of  massive  exports,  but  of 
safer,  greener,  cheaper  food. 
Britain,  they  said,  would  feed 
the  world. 

Enough  said.  The  Govern- 
ment immediately  reiterated 
Its  support  for  genetically 
modified  foodstuffs  in  the  foil 
knowledge  that  the  long-term 
consequences  of  releases  into 
the  environment  were  un- 
known. 

Forgive  us  if  we,  the  con- 
sumers, feel  a bit  queasy 
about  our  food.  Earlier  this 
week  the  Office  of  National 
Statistics  told  us  how  the 
numbers  of  cases  of  food  poi- 
soning reported  by  doctors  to 


government  had  multiplied 
by  six  in  15  years. 

Provisional  figures  sug- 
gested that  83,664  people  in 
England  and  Wales  felt  til 

chemical  preservatives  and 
the  emergence  of  more  viru- 
lent bacteria.  But  the  NOS 
analysis  does  not  include  the 
people  who  had  upset  stom- 
achs or  headaches  from  food 
posloning,  but  who  never  con- 
sulted a doctor.  It  does  not 
Include  the  people  who  late 
last  year  fell  to  BLcoli  out- 
breaks. There  is  nothing 
about  Wednesday's  "scare” 
from  the  increasingly  vigilant 
Consumers  Association  about 
antibiotic  residues  being 

sidered  unfit  for  human  con- 
sumption, or  the  fact  that 
most  British  poultry  has  sal- 
monella or  listeria  or  dies 
from  stress.  Nor  is  there  any 
data  about  water  poisoning  or 
organophosphates  or  other 
pesticide  residues  now  found 

mmmnnly  in  foods 

enough  last  year  to  go  to  a 
doctor  over  food-poisoning,  in 
almost  every  case  as  a direct 
result  of  intensive  meat  farm- 
ing— a revolution  that  scien- 
tists and  farmers  have  long 
urged  was  safe  and  humane. 

The  ONS  chart  of  food  poi- 
soning shows  a steady  rise  in 
numbers  over  the  years  (from 

And  the  statistics  take  no 
account  of  the  Government’s 
own  figures,  which  suggest 
that  two  million  people  now 
suffer  amnesia  and  stunted 
growth  because  of  poor  diets; 

Coming  shortly  to  farms  near  you  may  be  ‘stupid’  animals, 
‘humanised  cows’,  featherless  chickens  and  more.  All  patented 

14J253  in  1982),  and  not  a sud- 
den blip  because  of  one  or  two 
outbreaks  of  botulism  or  sal- 
monella. It  spreads  the  blame 
right  across  the  food-produc- 
tion system,  naming  the  in- 
tensive  rearing  of  chickens 
and  animals  in  conditions 
that  can  spread  germs,  the 
rapid  rise  in  the  consumption 
of  fast  food,  the  decline  in  the 

found  in  British  pork  and  tor- 
key.  or  yesterday’s  report 
that  British  abattoirs  were 
found  scandalously  un- 
hygienic more  than  a year 
ago  and  the  Government  had 
suppressed  the  report 
Nor  is  there  any  mention  of 
BSE,  which  has  led  to  1.6 
million  cattle  being  slaugh- 
tered because  they  were  con- 

or  that  most  of  us  still  don’t 
know  how  to  cook  properly  or 
look  after  food  because  we 
buy  it  pro-prepared  without  a 
clue  what  goes  into  it  or 
where  it  comes  from. 

All  the  reports  and  the  indi- 
cators suggest  there  is  some- 
thing rotten  In  British  ani- 
mal-rearing, which  may  be 
economically  efficient  but  is 

Companions  of  dishonour 


One  thing  that  distinguishes  New  Labour 
from  theTories,  writes  Ewen  MacAsIdll,  is 
that  they  would  not  sup  with  David  Evans 


A FORMER  Tory  M3P,  giv- 
ing a lift  hone  at  night 
to  a Guardian  journal- 
ist a few  years  ago,  spotted  a 
Mack  woman  crossing  at  the 
lights.  “Let’s  run  her  over  ” 
he  shouted,  pretending  to 
press  the  accelerator. 

A Joke?  The  former  MP, 
who’s  standing  at  the  flection 
for  a safe  seat,  daimed  he swas 
lust  winding  up  a liberal  left 
journalist  But  he  was  also 
betraying  the  base  instincts  of 
many  Tory  MPs. 

David  Evans,  the  Conserva- 
tive MP  for  Welwyn  and  Hat- 
field, revealed  the  some  erode 
racist  instincts  this  week. 
Awful  as  such  remarks  were, 
just  as 'appalling  was  the  reac- 
tion yesterday  of  the  Tory 
press.  I am  not  naive 


to  have  expected  a censorious 
tone,  hut  at  least  I thought 
they  might  have  distanced 
themselves  from  Mr  Evans: 
astonishingly,  they  came  out 
In  support 

Sun  columnist  Gary  Bu- 
shel! raged  against  “every 
puffed  up,-pofru*d  plonker” 
who  demanded  Evans  be 
sacked.  Bushell  went  on: 
“Evans  called  a rapist'  fa 
black  bastard’.  I have  a prob- 
lem with  that  Bastard  is  too 
strong  a word  for  vermin  who 
prey  on  women.  That  he  is 
black  is  a matter  of  fact,  nei- 
ther here  nor  there.”  Be  con- 
cludes*. “Anyone  Who  thinks 
bis  views  outrageous  or  ex- 
treme has  never  talked  poli- 
tics in  a British  pub." 

In  the  Daily  Mail,  Richard 


Littlejohn  had  a similar  view. 
"David  Evans’s  real  crime,  in 
the  eyes  of  detractors,  is  to  be 
rightwing  and  not  afraid  to 
speak  his  mind.  If  he  had 
thrown  in  hanging,  pulling 
out  of  Europe,  declaring  war 
on  the  IRA  and  ending  an 
immigration,  he’d  have  put 
together  a firm  basis  for  an 
flection-winning  manifesto, 
and  that’s  what  really  terri- 
fies the  political  flxte.” 

Littlejohn  and  Bushell,  God 
help  us,  may  actually  believe 
what  they  write,  or  they  may, 
like  the  Tory  MP  in  the  taxi, 
be  playing  a game,  writing  for 
effect,  to  shock  by  defending 
the  indefensible. 

More  serious  is  that  the 
same  views  were  expressed 
by  the  heavyweight  rightwing 
press.  The  Dally  Telegraph,  in 
an  editorial  headlined 
“Thank  Evans",  wrote:  “It 
strikes  us  that  the  hostile 
reaction  has  been  entirely 
d i sproportionate ...  Mr 
Evans  may  not  have  spoken. 


for  England  but  he  at  least 
spoke  for  a very  substantial 
portion  of  It,  whose  views  are 
scarcely  heard  nowadays  but 
are  by  no  means  contempt- 
ible ...  It  is  not  Mr  Evans  but 
the  prissy  ideologues  who  ex- 
press deep  shock  at  his  words 
who  are  out  of  touch.” 

This  is  dangerous.  The  ar- 
guments of  Bushell,  Little* 
john  and  the  Telegraph  legiti- 
mise bigotry.  Together  with 
Evans,  they  condone  a world 
at  which  it  is  acceptable  to 
lock  up  people  because  they 
are  Irish  or  sound  Irish,  as 
with  the  Birmingham  Six; 
lock  up  people  for  crimes  they 
did  not  commit  because  they 
had  committed  other  crimes 
in  the  past  as  in  the  Bridge- 
water  case;  a world  where  it 
is  all  right  to  refer  to  people 
as  “bastards"  or  even  "a 
black  bastard”,  a world  in 
which  they  see  no  contradic- 
tion between  condemning 
rape  while  at  the  same  time 
making  derogatory  comments 
about  women. 

Where  does  the  Tory  party 
stand?  John  Major  denounced 
Evans  but  took  no  action  to 
remove  him  Grom  the  Conser- 


squeezing  nature  to  the  maxi- 
mum. While  there  is  nothing 
more  irresponsible  than  sug- 
gesting that  all  intensively 
farmed  food  is  dangerous, 
there  is  nothing  to  suggest 
that  industrial  animal  hus- 
bandry is  concerned  with 
anything  hut  economics.  For 
the  sake  of  subsidies  and 
rewards  for  overproducing, 
animals  have  been  turned 
into  production  “machines", 
subject  to  extraordinary 
stress  and  distress,  disease, 
abuse,  and  an  unnatural  life. 

The  very  existence  of  dairy 
cattle  in  Britain  today  Is 
based  on  continuous  forced 
pregnancies  and  lactation 
until  the  cow  is  exhausted,  at 
which  point  it  is  ■’burgered’’. 

That's  nothing.  Coming 
shortly  to  farms  near  you 
may  he  “stupid”  animals  that 
are  not  aware  of  being 
abused,  sheep  engineered  to 
to  produce  drugs,  "human- 
ised cows",  featherless  chick- 
ens and  more.  All  patented. 

It  is  a violent  system  that 
its  advocates  argue  serves  us 
well,  but  the  tacit  conspiracy 
between  producer  and  British 
consumer  is  that  the  latter 
falls  ill  every  so  often.  What  is 
remarkable  is  that  we  can 
poison  ourselves  so  casually, 
so  frequently  and  not  think  it 
iimiHiial;  that  millions  of  us 
accept  that  we  should  have  to 
boll  water  before  drinking  it. 
Or  wash  fruit  before  eating, 
or  not  swim  in  the  sea,  or 
sniff  too  deeply  the  roses  we 
buy.  And  not  get  angry. 


vative  party.  The  bulk  of  Tory 
MPs,  especially  in  the  upper 
ranks,  are  cultivated  human 
beings  who  would  be  revolted 
by  Evans’s  remarks,  but  there 
are  many  an  the  back  benches 
and  in  the  constituency  par- 
ties who  will  quietly  applaud 
Mr  Evans  in  their  local 
tonight 


the; 

I its 
I thot 


Labour  party  too  has 
share  of  bigots, 
though  these  more  often 
are  religious  rather  than 
racial  The  Labour  MP  Diane 
Abbot  contributed  little  to 
racial  harmony  with  her 
recent  remarks  about  Swed- 
ish nurses  in  a London  hospi- 
tal, but  Labour  MPs,  for  toe 
most  part,  keep  their  preju- 
dices to  themselves.  It  bias 
become  fashionable  to  de- 
scribe Labour  as  being  indis- 
tinct from  the  Tories,  but  a 
fundamental  division  was  ex- 
posed this  week:  Major  is  pre- 
pared to  live  in  the  same 
party  as  Evans  — Tony  Blair 
would  not 

Evans’s  remarks  are  gutter 
politics:  Bushell,  Littlejohn 
and  the  Telegraph,  gutter 
journalism. 


Mark  Steel 


HERE'S  no  radio  then,  I 
said  10  a second-hand 
car  dealer  once,  when  ! 
spotted  a series  of  wires  rf-m 
gling  through  the  dashboard. 

“No,  well  no.  Lhere's  not," 
be  said,  desperately  searching 
for  a reason  why  this  was  an 
advantage.  “You  see,  the  thing 
is  that  these  days  people  have 
got  such  different  tastes  in 
music  that  you’re  better  off 
without  one." 

After  the  pension  proposals, 
can  there  be  any  doubt  that 
this  bloke  works  at  Tory  Cen 
trnl  Office?  For  there  can’t  be 
two  minds  that  could  dream 
up  such  marvellously  surreal 
reasons  for  why  having  less 
will  make  you  better  off. 

It’s  a trend  that  started 
when  cuts  in  unemployment 
benefit  were  given  (he  name  of 
the  "Jobseeker's  Allowance' 
"You’re  better  off  without  ben- 
efit. see.  as  these  days  people 
have  got  such  different  tastes 
in  jobs." 

So  when  I heard  they  were 
announcing  changes  to  pen- 
sions. I thought  they'd  say: 
"Because  we  are  a caring  soci- 
ety we  allow  our  old  people  to 
draw  a state  pension;  though 
dearly  I'm  not  talking  about 
those  people  who  have  deliber- 
ately made  themselves  old  in 
order  to  quality'  for  benefit. 
However,  rather  than  make 
them  feel  they're  a burden  on 
the  state,  we  are  going  to  tie 
their  benefit  to  a leg  up  to 
their  next  stage  of  life.  Which 
is  why  we're  replacing  the  old- 
age  pension  with  a "Death- 
seekers  -Alio  nance”. 

None  of  this  ought  to  matter 
as  the  Tories  will  soon  be 
gone,  except  you  get  the  terri- 
ble feeling  that  each  Tory  pro- 
posal at  the  moment  is  like  an 
instruction  left  to  teenagers 
by  nervous  parents  going  on 
holiday. 

“Now  while  we're  away, 
you're  not  to  touch  any  of  our 
union  laws.  Do  you  under- 
stand?" “Of  course.  Dad." 
"And  I've  asked  the  CB1 
across  the  road  to  come  in 
every  day  and  make  sure 
you’re  not  tampering  with  our 
taxes." 

"All  right  Mum,  look, 
there's  no  need  to  worry.” 

"Now  we  haven't  had  time, 
before  we  go,  to  privatise  the 
Underground  or  the  pensions. 
So  we’ve  left  CLEAR  IN- 
STRUCTIONS on  the  table  in 
the  hall,  and  I want  them  both 
done  by  the  time  we  get  hack.” 

Labour  does  offer  the  odd 
criticism  of  the  plans,  but  on 
the  grounds  that  they’ll  put  up 
taxes.  This  is  in  line  with  its 
strategy  of  confusing  the  Gov- 
ernment by  opposing  its  an- 
nouncements on  the  most  ir- 
relevant basis  possible.  The 


Tories  could  announce  a 6pm 
curfew  for  bald  people,  and 
Labour  would  say:  “But  why 
on  Earth  was  it  announced  an 
a Wednesday?”  So  privatised 
pensions  could  well  happen; 
the  danger  being  that  private 
investment  is  a gamble. 
Which  is  why,  like  all  gam- 
bling projects  it's  being  sold 
under  the  slogan  "I'm  tell  in' 
yer,  you  can't  lose".  At  the 
next  press  conference  on  the 
issue,  John  Major  will  be 
stood  next  to  that  daft  bloke 
with  the  sideburns,  who’ll  be 
shouting  "Unit  trusts  at  6/4-on 
offer  a decent  chance  of  seeing 
you  through  to  75,  while  Glaxo 
at  evens  (waves  hands  accord- 
ingly) might  get  you  Just 
enough  for  a decent  funeral." 

Then  Peter  Lillcy  will  be 
sent  round  to  workplaces  to 
say:  “Tell  yer  what,  HI  fix  it  so 
you  can  give  us  yer  National 
Insurance  contributions,  and  I 
know  this  geyser  right,  works 
down  Haydock  Park,  be  give 
me  this  dead  cert  for  the  Z30. 
Bish  bosh,  you've  got  your 
retirement  sorted." 

Some  might  argue  that 
there’s  no  comparison  be- 
tween a bookmaker  and  those 
in  control  of  pension  thuds, 
and  of  course  they’d  be  right. 
No  bookie  is  ever  likely  to  lose 
a slake  of  £60  million  and 
think:  “Sod  it.  I'll  jump  off  my 
boat  and  still  get  buried  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives."  The  Tories 
have  obviously  thought  of 
this,  which  is  why  they're  of- 
fering n guarantee  of  a mini- 
mum pension.  But  the  dealer 
of  the  car  with  no  radio  of- 
fered guarantees.  Pensioners 
of  the  future  will  end  up  bang- 
ing on  the  door  of  the  minis- 
ter’s office,  waving  their  guar- 
antee, while  the  minister’s 
wife  shouts  from  the  window: 
"He’s  not  in  and  I don’t  know 
when  he’ll  be  back.  Now  piss 
off." 

O Tm  going  to  hold  a 
press  conference  in 
which  111  be  prepared  to 
"think  the  unthinkable", 
which  is  that  there  is  enough 
money  to  fond  state  pensions. 

Behind  me  HI  have  a graph 
showing  that  at  the  current 
rate  of  growth,  by  the  year 
2040  the  number  of  executives 
doubling  their  own  salaries 
win  have  risen  to  one  per 
seven  working  members  of  the 
population,  a level  which 
everyone  agrees  no  sensible 
person  can  accept  We  guaran- 
tee that  they  can  keep  £175  a 
week,  and  spread  the  rest 
around  pensioners.  To  get 
them  to  hand  over  the  money 
we  simply  tell  them  that  these 
days  people  have  got  such  dif- 
ferent tastes  in  share  options, 
that  they’re  better  off  without 
The  alternative  is  that  In 
the  year  20*0,  Britain  win  he 
awash  with  riots  as  people 
realise  they’ve  lost  a lifetime’s 
savings,  and  mill  tons  of  Alba- 
nians will  be  watching  on  TV 
thinking:  “I  can’t  understand 
how  they  were  so  daft  as  to  fall 
for  it  in  the  first  place.” 


Made  Steel  is  a comedian, 
broadcaster  and  author  of  It's 
Not  A Runner  Bean 
(Do-Not  Press,  £5.99) 
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NOW  THERE'S  MORE 
[INTEREST  IN  THE  POST 

Insiofli  Direct,  the 
nen-  iouooi  access 
postal  account  from 
Affiance  & Leicester, 
offers  you  some  of  tie 
most  attractive  interest 
nitrs  currently  available.  tVjrboni  penally.  And  yon  don’t  hate  to  go 
cay  further  (ban  yonr  neorrsl  post  box. 
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Cheddi Jagan 


Long  cold  war  in 
a hot  climate 


The  death  or  the 
President  of  Guy- 
ana. Cheddi  Jagan 
at  the  age  oT  78.  has 
brought  to  ail  end  a 

political  career  stretching 
from  the  early,  optimistic 
days  of  post-1945  anti-colonial- 
ism to  the  grim  days  of  mar- 
ket-driven economic  restruc- 
turing. It  was  his  misfortune 
to  lead  Guyana  in  constrained 
circumstances  in  both 
periods. 

By  1918.  the  year  of  his 
birth,  labour  migration  to 
British  Guiana  had  just 
ended.  Sugar  plantation  com- 
panies which  dominated  the 
political,  social  and  economic 
life  of  the  colony  had  drawn 
their  labour  farce  mainly  from 
British  India.  Jagan's  parents 
were  among  them.  He  was 
bom  on  a sugar  plantation 
and  his  early  life  was  domi- 
nated by  his  parents'  struggle 
to  ensure  that  he  would  not 
remain  on  one. 

Intelligence  and  hard  work 
marked  him  out  as  an  able 
student  At  15.  he  attended 
Queen's  College,  the  leading 
boys'  school  in  the  capital, 
Georgetown.  Leaving  two 
rears  later,  having  passed  the 
school  certificate  examina- 
tions. he  was  unable  to  find  a 
job.  His  father  wanted  him  to 
study  law.  but  the  expense  of 
studying  in  England  put  this 
beyond  his  reach.  Economic 
realities  suggested  Howard 

University.  Washington  DC. 
and  dentistry.  The  six  years 
he  would  spend  in  the  United 
States  transformed  him  from 
someone  with  a romantic  view 
of  politics,  an  interest  in  the 
writings  of  Gandhi  and  the  in- 
dependence movement  in  In- 
dia (the  land  of  his  grandpar- 
ents), into  a Marxist. 

His  two  years  in  Washing- 
ton DC  doing  his  pre-med  ex- 
aminations opened  his  eyes  to 
the  condition  of  African- 
Americans  and  the  realities  of 
legally-enforced  segregation 
in  the  south.  In  Chicago, 
where  he  attended  Northwest- 
ern University',  and  briefly  in 
New  York  City,  studying  i 
social  sciences  and  the  writ- : 
lngs  of  socialist  thinkers 
broadened  his  education.  He 
qualified  as  a dentist  in  1942, 
but  could  not  practise  without 
a green  card;  he  decided  to 
leave  when  he  received  his 
draft  card.  By  then  he  had  met 
his  wife.  Janet  Rosenberg;  nei- 
ther family  approved  of  their 
marriage  in  1943.  He  returned 
to  British  Guiana  in  October 
im 

His  search  for  broader  polit- 
ical involvement  took  him  to 
the  post  of  treasurer  of  the 
Man-Power  Citizens’  Associa- 
tion. effectively  the  first  trade 
union  for  sugar  estate  work- 
ers. However,  internal  differ- 
ences led  to  Jagan  founding 
the  Political  Affairs  Commit- 
tee in  1946  with  his  wife  and 
two  young  trade  unionists.  Jo- 
celyn Hubbard  and  Ashton 
Chase. 

In  1947.  Jagan  won  a seat  in 
the  Legislative  CounciL  The 
absence  of  political  parties 
and  a restricted  franchise 
meant  that  there  was  limited 
opposition  to  government  poli- 
cies much  influenced  by  the 
big  British  sugar  and  Cana- 
dian bauxite  companies.  Ja- 
gan's experiences  confirmed 
his  belief  that  major  changes 
were  necessary,  and  in  1950 
led  to  the  Formation  of  the 


People's  Progressive  Party 
(PPP),  the  first  modern  mass 
party  in  British  Guiana. 

The  legacy  of  slavery  and  In- 
dentured immigration  had 
created  a population  divided 
between  those  of  African  and 
Asian  descent  The  PPP  tried 
to  unite  these  two  groups 
within  a radical  anti-calonial- 
ist  party  and,  in  an  attempt  to 
foster  unity,  asked  Forbes 

Burnham,  an  Afro-Guy anese 
lawyer  recently  returned  from 
England,  to  become  chairman 
with  Jagan  as  leader.  In  the 
first  elections  under  adult  suf- 
frage in  1953,  the  PPP,  with  a 
manifesto  appealing  to  a 
broad  base  of  Guyanese  soci- 
ety, won  easily. 

Jagan's  first  term  in  office 
lasted  only  133  days,  from  the 
opening  of  parliament  on  May 
30  to  the  suspension  of  the 
constitution  on  October  9 and 
the  arrival  of  British  troops.  A 
reformist  programme,  coupled 


the  Cuban  revolution,  was 
alarmed  by  Jagan  and  his 
party.  Also,  by  1961,  the  anti- 
Jagan  forces  had  made  ft  clear 
that  they  were  not  prepared  to 
let  Jagan  lead  an  Independent 
Guyana. 

From  early  1962  to  mid-1964 
strikes,  riots  and  murderous 
political  and  ethnic  conflict 
set  Guyanese  against  Guya- 
nese. postponing  Indepen- 
dence. And  British  troops 
returned  once  more.  Then  in 
1963  at  a constitutional  confer- 
ence in  London,  Jagan  com- 
mitted his  great  political 
error.  He  agreed  to  the  intro- 
duction of  proportional  repre- 
sentation for  the  1964  elec- 
tions. The  first  past  the  post 
system  had  given  the  PPP  an 
over-representation  in  previ- 
ous elections,  and  the  change 
was  designed  to  keep  Jagan 
and  the  PPP  out  of  office.  This 
duly  happened,  and  Burn- 
ham's PNC.  in  an  unlikely  co- 


Exactly 39  years  after  he  had  first  been 
removed  from  office,  Jagan  became 
President  of  a country  demoralised  by 
years  of  misgovemment  and  with  the 
burden  of  a huge  international  debt 


with  Marxist  rhetoric,  had 
proved  too  much  for  the  Brit- 
ish government  to  bear.  Jagan 
was  briefly  imprisoned  for 
refusing  to  obey  an  order 
restricting  him  to 
Georgetown. 

Among  Jagan’s  most  en- 
dearing characteristics  were 
his  openness  and  his  willing- 
ness to  believe  the  best  of 
nearly  anyone.  His  Marxism 
was  peculiarly  idealist  in  both 
the  popular  and  philosophical 
senses:  be  Oiled  his  speeches 
with  information  and  statis- 
tics and  Sailed  to  understand 
why  people  were  not  won  over 
by  arguments  so  clearly  logi- 
cal and  based  on  evidence. 
Rnmbam  began  to  feel  that  he 
would  make  a better  leader  of 
the  PPP. 

Burnham's  first  attempt  to 
take  over  the  party  before  the 
elections  was  defeated  but  in 
the  aftermath  of  October  9,  he 
tried  again  and  ultimately 
split  the  PPP  in  1955.  He 
founded  the  People's  National 
Congress  party  in  1957.  helped 
by  the  British,  who  supported 
what  they  believed  were  his 
more  moderate  polities. 

Jagan's  PPP.  meanwhile 
won  both  the  1957  and  1961 
elections  and  embarked  on 
welfare  programmes  in 
health,  education  and  hous- 
ing- However,  ethnic  divisions 
increased  as  the  PPP  and  PNC 
became  more  overtly  ethnic 
parties,  with  a membership 
more  concerned  with  fears  of 
ethnic  domination  than  ideol- 
ogy. By  this  time  the  Indo- 
Guyanese  population  repre- 
sented nearly  half  the 
population. 

With  Jamaica  and  Trinidad 
both  moving  towards  indepen- 
dence, Jagan  believed  that  the 
British  would  honour  a com- 
mitment to  allow  the  victor  of 
the  1961  elections  to  lead  Brit- 
ish Guiana  to  independence. 
Two  things  prevented  this:  by 
1961  the  PPP  bad  been  identi- 
fied as  the  communist  party 
by  the  West  in  contrast  to  the 
socialist  PNC.  The  US,  after 


alition  with  the  anti-commu- 
nist and  precapitalist  United 
Force,  won  the  election,  and 
would  remain  in  power  until 
1992. 

Jagan  remained  puzzled  by 
his  failure  to  win  power.  A 

friend  and  nnlitieal  mlloflffiip 

reported  that  the  cricket-lov- 
ing Jagan  felt  that  he  had 
dropped  a dolly  catch.  But  his 
opponents  had  not  played  fair. 
Burnham  was  to  show  little 
respect  for  rules  until  his 
death  in  1985.  When  indepen- 
dence came  In  1966.  Jagan  was 
leader  of  the  opposition.  In  the 
1968  elections.  Burnham  was 
able  to  get  rid  of  his  coalition 
partner  with  defectors  from 
the  PPP  and  hold  an  election 
rigged  both  internally  and  ex- 
ternally with  non-existent 
overseas  voters  overwhelm- 
ingly supporting  the  PNC.  The 
formula  worked  again  in  1973 
and  1980  for  Burnham  and.  in 
1985  for  his  successor  Des- 
mond Hoyte,  each  time  reduc- 
ing the  support  for  the  PPP,  at 
least  in  official  figures  which 
hardly  anyone  believed. 


THESE  years  of  oppo- 
sition proved  even 
more  puzzling  to  Ja- 
gan. who  went  to 
Moscow  and  an- 
nounced his  adherence  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  a move  that  by 
itself  would  have  ensured  con- 
tinued membership  of  the  op- 
position benches  until  the  end 
of  the  cold  war.  Burnham 
turned  out  to  be  even  more 
committed  to  a version  of 
Marxism  (laced  with  oppor- 
tunism) than  Jagan.  He  made 
Guyana  a republic,  asserted 
the  paramountcy  of  the  ruling 
party  over  the  government, 
nationalised  the  foreign- 
owned  sugar  and  bauxite  com- 
panies and  the  Hawics  and 
ended  up  with  control  of  over 
80  per  cent  of  the  economy.  All 
this  apparently  progressive 
activity  led  Jagan  to  offer  crit- 
ical support  for  the  PNC  gov- 
ernment at  a time  when  a con- 
siderable number  of 


Guyanese,  at  home  and  in- 
creasingly abroad,  feit  that  op- 
position rather  than  support 
was  needed,  the  repressive 
and  lawless  nature  of  the  gov- 
ernment being  obvious.  But 
nationalisation  appeared  to  be 
progressive,  and  Jagan  and 
the  PPP  supported  iL  A closer 
look  at  nearby  Trinidad, 
where  the  government  was 
definitely  not  socialist  would 
have  revealed  a similarly  high 
degree  of  nationalisation. 

The  new  constitution  of  1960 
(backed  by  a rigged  referen- 
dum) gave  Burnham  enor- 
mous powers.  It  embodied  an 
attitude  to  state  power  that 
both  Jagan  and  Burnham  and 
their  parties  shared:  that 
power  Mice  gained  was  not  to 
be  lost  Symbolically,  Jagan's 
title  changed  from  leader  of 
the  opposition  to  minority 
leader.  In  the  next  few  years, 
violence  from  the  state  would 
accompany  worsening  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  increas- 
ing emigration. 

Before  this  constitution 
came  into  force,  however. 
Burnham  and  Jagan  faced  the 
biggest  threat  to  their  contin- 
ued dominance  of  Guyanese 
politics.  Walter  Rodney,  the 
historian,  had  been  offered  a 
chair  at  the  University  of  Guy- 
ana. His  appointment  had 
been  blocked  by  the  govern- 
ment. He  helped  create  the 
Working  People's  Alliance 
which  at  the  end  of  the  1970s 
seemed  likely  to  draw  support 
from  both  Jagan’s  and  Burn- 
ham's parties.  The  promise  of 
non-ethnic  politics  ended, 
however,  with  Rodney's  vio- 
lent death  in  1960. 

The  death  of  Burnham  him- 
self in  1985  saw  the  more  prag- 
matic Hoyte  as  president  And 
with  the  fall  of  the  Soviet  bloc, 
the  US  was  prepared  to  accept 
the  possibility  of  Jagan’s 
return  to  office.  By  now,  the 
PPP  was  emphasising  its  be- 
lief in  a mixed  economy  and 
democratic  politics.  Ironi- 
cally, when  Jagan  returned  to 
power  in  October  1992  after 
winning  the  first  fair  elections 
since  1964,  it  was  thanks  to  the 
Americans  and  especially 
Jimmy  Carter's  role  in  ensur- 
ing that  malpractices  had 

pndpri- 

Exactly  39  years  after  he 
had  first  been  removed  from 
office.  Cheddi  Jagan  was 
sworn  in  as  President  of  Guy- 
ana on  October  9,  1992.  He 
returned  to  office  in  a country 
demoralised  by  years  of  mis- 
govemment  its  population  de- 
pleted by  massive  emigration, 
a huge  international  debt  with 
consequent  International 
Monetary  Fund/World  Bank 
restructuring  policies  in 
place,  an  education  system, 
once  among  the  best  in  the 
Commonwealth  Caribbean  in 
ruins,  and  a people  whose  sur- 
vival had  depended  upon  dis- 
regarding tiie  government 

In  addition,  the  world  was 
less  favourable  to  Jagan's 
egalitarian  ideas  than  it  had 
been  even  in  the  early  19506; 
the  collapse  of  one  I9tb  cen- 
tury ideology  had  merely 
allowed  another  to  rule  — in 
both  the  economy  took  prece- 
dence over  political  freedoms. 
His  party  had  been  dimin- 
ished over  the  years  by  defec- 
tions. emigration  and 
repression. 

The  long  years  in  opposition 
had  taken  their  physical  toll 
on  Cheddi  and  his  wife  Janet, 
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Protester  and 
statesman. . . 
Jagan  is 
refused 
permission  to 
protest 
against  the 
Sharpe  ville 
massacre 
outside  Sooth 
Africa  House 
in  1960  (left).  A 
year  later,  he 
met  President 
Kennedy  at 
the  White 
House 
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Holed  up 

AS  EXCUSES  for  trains  being 
late  go.  “leaves  on  the  line" 
and  the  wrong  kind  of  snow” 
are  classics  of  their  kind.  Now 
Rail  track,  the  company  res- 
ponsible for  maintaining  Brit- 
ain's railways,  has  come  up 
with  another:  rabbits. 

Warrens  dug  by  burrowing 
bunnies  are  threatening  to 
undermine  railway  lines 
throughout  the  country.  Rail- 
track  says.  Embankments 
and  cuttings  are  riddled  with 
rabbit  holes  and  at  a risk  of 
collapsing  in  heavy  rain. 
There  have  already  been 
problems  on  the  main  west 
coast  line  at  Rugby,  on  the 
east  coast  line  in  Yorkshire 


j and  on  the  Perth  to  Inverness 

line  in  Scotland.  It  is  not  a 
problem  that  is  limited  to  rail- 
ways. Supporters  of  Animal. 
Swampy  and  the  other 
"human  moles'*  who  protest 
against  roads  by  digging  tun- 
nels underneath  them  may  be 
happy  to  learn  that  they  have 
been  joined  by  some  fellow 
subterrean  subversives.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Scottish  Office, 
rabbits  are  now  busy  under- 
mining the  embankments  of 
the  A9,  the  main  road  from 
Edinburgh  to  Inverness. 

The  New  Scientist  burrows  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter. 

Out  there 

THE  world's  first  "plastic" 
condom,  the  Avanti,  hit  the 
US  market  in  late  1994  with 
some  big  promises  from  its 
maker,  the  London  In- 
ternational Group  (LIG).  For 
starters,  it  was  half  as  thick  as 
the  usual  latex  condom  and 
promised  consumers  greater 
Sensitivity.  It  could  be  used 
with  oil-based  lubricants, 
such  as  petroleum  jelly.  And  it 
could  be  used  by  the  estimated 
1 to  3 per  cem  of  the  population 
allergic  to  latex.  But  there  was 


I one  thing  LIG  didn't  say:  The 

polyurethane  Avanti  might 
break  as  often  as  one  out  of 
every  times  it’s  used.  That’s 

five  times  more  often  than  the 
latex  condoms  approved  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. The  FDA  knew  this,  but 
instead  of  recalling  the  con- 
dom, the  agency  let  LIG 
replace  it  with  a thicker  ver- 
sion — without  making  any 
change  to  the  box  and  without 
alerting  tiie  public.From  De- 
cember 1994  to  May  1996.  the 
original,  thinner  condom  was 
sold  in  13  Western  states  and  a 

few  national  pharmacy  chains 

An  informal  survey  by  Mother 
Jones  found  that  those  con- 
doms are  stni  in  stores-  An 
expert  on  condom  research 
says  the  FDA  should  have 
issued  a recall.  Tm  sure  the 
company  didn’t  want  to  do 
that,  but  it  means  the  thin  one 
is  still  out  there.” 

Mulder  and  Scully  will  no  doubt 
be  on  the  case.  Reported  in 
Mother  Jones. 

Tough  giris 

IN  north  London,  I came 
across  the  Lady  Crew,  a gang 
of  nine  led  by  Corrine  Dun- 


bar. ‘Tve  got  my  girls  behind 
me.  It’s  necessary  for  protec- 
tion. If  a girl  is  giving  you 
trouble,  then  you  have  to  deal 
with  it  I had  a fight  recently 
with  a girL  I beat  her  up,  not 
badly  enough  to  put  her  in 
hospital,  but  she  was  worse 
off  than  me.  She  had  cuts  and 
bruises  and  that  All  my  girls 
were  there,  giving  me  back- 
up." 

Shareen,  a member  of  a 
Birmingham  girl  gang  called 
the  Rock  Stars,  described  the 
strength  that  comes  from 
numbers.  "When  there’s  a lot 
of  us  on  the  street,  we  get  a 
buzz:  we  know  that  no  one 
can  touch  us.  We  rule 
everything.” 

To  belong  to  the  Peckham 
Rude  Girls,  yon  must  prove 
your  strength  on  a horrific 
Initiation  ritual  in  which  a 
new  recruit  is  battered  by  the 
rest  of  the  gang.  Its  members 
have  names  such  as  Psy  cho. 
Lady  Flex,  Petite,  Lady  Fit- 
ness, and  Baby  Face,  and  tiie 
sense  of  power  and  strength 
that  comes  from  being  part  of 
the  pack,  when  walking  the 
streets  of  south-east  London. 
Is  overwhelming.  “The  gang 
is  Our  street  family.”  Bibi 


Jagan  speaking  at  the  Conference  on  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  in  Miami  last  DecemberpHOTocmAPH  mart*  lavanw^ 


who,  while  being  first  lady  of- 
ficially, continued  to  play  a 
large  part  (though  never  quite 
as  large  as  political  opponents 
supposed)  in  politics.  The 
problems  facing  the  PPP  were 
enormous:  the  civil  service 
had  collapsed  and  the  minis- 
ters were  untried.  Excessive  if 
understandable  witch-hunting 
removed  seasoned  administra- 
tors; the  simplest  tasks  took 
ages.  Promises  in  the  1992 
manifesto,  on  changing  tiie 
constitution  for  instance, 
seemed  to  be  almost  forgotten. 
Yet  things  improved  slowly, 
as  they  had  begun  to  do  under 
Hoyte:  debts  were  cancelled, 
the  infrastructure  rebuflL 

Cheddl  Jagan  leaves  Guy- 
ana a mixed  legacy.  An  object 
lesson  in  the  dangers  of  rigid 
ideologies  of  any  variety,  his 
career  helped  initiate  great 
changes  in  his  country  and  an 
enduring  sense  that  honesty 
might  prevail  in  politics. 
Would  that  he  had  learned 
earlier  what  he  claimed  to 
know  towards  the  end  of  his 
life,  that  his  task  in  politics 
was  to  do  no  harm  — a lesser 
ambition  than  those  that  have 
so  plagued  this  century,  but  in 
keeping  with  one  who  had 
trained  in  medicine. 

Cheddi  Jagan  dedicated  his 
life  to  politics,  supported  by 
the  firm  belief,  even  during 
the  long  years  of  opposition, 
that  “History  and  time  are  on 
oar  side”.  Despite  the  adula- ! 
tion  in  which  he  was  held  he  ; 
remained  the  most  approach- 1 
able  and  modest  of  politicians. 
His  frugality  was  legendary, ; 
especially  where  government 
expenditure  on  himself  was 
concerned.  On  one  occasion 
he  flew  the  cheapest  route 
from  Guyana  to  Europe,  suf- 
fering greatly  in  his  mid- 
seventies  from  the  18  hours  . 
and  three  planes  needed  to , 
save  costs.  This  aspect  of  his 
character  was  even  more  im- 
portant  alter  the  extrava- , 
gances  of  the  Burnham  era *  1 
but  sometimes  deprived  him  | 
of  advisers  at  crucial  times.  , 


i told  me.  “When  we’re 
together,  we  feel  a lot 
tougher.  It  builds  up  our 
. confidence." 

These  girls  talk  at  length  of 
sisterhood,  but  sadly  this  ide- 
alism does  not  extend  beyond 
their  group:  their  targets  are- 
mostly  vulnerable  women.  In 
Kensington,  a 28-year-old 
Australian  woman  told  me 
how  she  was  dragged  out  of  a 
taxi  by  four  girls,  and  sav- 
agely attacked.  Police  con- 
fided to  her  that  the  giris 
were  known  in  Peckham. 

The  six-foot  seventeen- 
year-old  leader  of  the  Rock 
Stars  is  known  as  Hit  Girl  (I'll 
put  a girl  in  hospital  for  £20). 
This  group  earns  its  living 
from  the  street  Hit  Girl — 
her  real  name  is  Marcia — 
described  their  criminal  ac- 
tivity as  “taxing":  "We  go  up 
to  them,  batter  them,  take 
their  gold,  and  sell  it’ 
Another  panic-ridden  article 
on  girl  pangs  in  thisAprlTs 
edition  o/Harpers  & Queen. 

Buff  over 

IN  the  80s.  gay  porn  in  partic- 
ular became  eye-wateringiy 
big  business,  producing  big 


He  wrote  two  books.  Forbid- 
den Freedom  (1954)  about  his 
first  government  and  an  auto- 
biography, The  West  on  Trial 
(1966).  Both  revealed  his 
single-minded  interest  in  poli- 
tics. His  willingness  to  trust 
people  often  led  to  poor 
choices  of  political  associates 
but  he  will  be  remembered 
with  affection  and  respect 
tinged  with  exasperation,  by 
many  in  Guyana  and  else- 
where, and  not  only  by  his  po- 
litical supporters. 

He  is  survived  by  Janet  and 
their  son  and  daughter. 

PetarD  Fraser 

Eric  L Huntley  (author  of  The 
Life  And  Times  Qf  Cheddi  Ja- 
gan) writes : I first  met  Cheddi. 
as  he  was  familiarly  known, 
in  1951-  He  was  paying  a visit 
to  my  home  in  Buxton.  British 
Guiana  — one  of  the  first 
villages  set  up  by  ex-slaves 
after  emancipation  — to  tend 
support  to  the  candidates  con- 
testing local  elections.  It  was  a 
bitterly-fought  campaign,  al- 
most a run  up  to  the  general 
elections  two  years  later. 
Booker-McConnell.  the  sugar 
barons,  were  protecting  their 
vested  interests,  while  the 
peasants  were  represented  by 
the  then  Sydney  King,  Martin 
Stephenson  and  myself,  de- 
scribed by  opponents  for  our 
lack  of  experience  as  "the 
three  small  boys". 

Cheddi,  although  a member 
of  the  legislature  for  just  two 
years,  had  at  his  fingertips 
facts  and  figures  previously 
kept  from  the  public:  colonial 
expenditure,  drainage  and  ir- 
rigation issues,  the  number  of 
acres  held  by  Bookers,  mem- 
bership of  boards,  sharehold- 
ers of  companies  and  much 
more.  With  such  convincing 
evidence  and  Cheddi’s  sup- 
port, we  could  not  fall  to  win. 

One  of  the  main  attributes 
was  his  amazing  ability  to 
memorise  facts  and  figures, 
with  never  a written  note  in 
sight,  as  he  addressed  meet- 


stars  — the  biggest  of  which, 
of  course,  was  Jeff  Stryker, 
immortalised  in  half  that  de- 
cade's output  of  latex,  and 
now  gathering  fluff  under  the 
beds  of  a thousand  sad  and 
still  somewhat  sore  greedy 
gays. 

The  day  after  meeting 
Buck.  David  dragged  me  to 
see  his  latest  movie  which 
was  “previewing"  at  a porno 
cinema  on  Santa  Monica 
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All  porned  out . . . Attitude 


lngs  up  and  down  the  country. 
Cheddi's  early  training  in 
basic  maths  growing  up  on  the 
Port  Mourant  estate  was  to 
help  his  mother  run  the  mar- 
ket stall  on  Saturdays. 

The  grinding  poverty  of  life 
on  the  sugar  estate  — symbol- 
ised by  the  mansion  of  the 
estate  manager  as  against  the 
mud  floor  of  his  parents  “Lo- 
gie” — was  to  inspire  and 
drive  him  to  the  highest  office 
in  the  land,  with  the  mansion 
and  office  of  the  president  as 
his  goal.  His  other  goal  was  a 
much  more  personal  one.  As 
the  eldest  son  of  the  family,  he 
unswervingly  carried  out  his 
duty  and  saw  all  his  nine 
brothers  and  sisters  educated 
in  the  professions.  Education 
was  to  be  the  vehicle  of  social 
mobility.  As  a practising  den- 
tist, Cheddi  was  less  driven  by 
his  instincts  for  business  and 
more  with  the  altruistic  no- 
tion of  his  rich  patients  subsi- 
dising the  fees  of  the  poor. 

As  one  of  the  first  Carib- 
bean professionals  and  politi- 
cal activists  to  train  in  the  US. 
Cheddi  was  to  break  the 
mould  of  the  string  of  politi- 
cians, who  not  only  received 
their  education  in  England 
but  also  accepted  the  terms  of 
reference  for  political  ad- 
vancement Many  of  my  gen- 
eration owe  a debt  of  gratitude 
to  Cheddi.  For  it  was  with  and 
through  him  that  we  "cut  our 
political  teeth".  One  of  his 
lasting  contributions  was  to 
leave  behind  a body  of  writ- 
ing, excelled  only  by  that  of 
the  late  Dr  Eric  Williams  of 
Trinidad. 

Since  his  election  to  high 
office  his  rapprochement  with 
his  arch  enemy,  the  US. 
together  with  a more  prag- 
matic approach  astonished  ob- 
servers and  disappointed 
others,  proving  once  again 
that  the  mould  could  be 
broken. 

Cheddi  Jagan,  politician,  bom 
March  22, 1918;  died  March  6, 
1997 


Boulevard.  Gingerly  sitting 
down  on  seats  that  probably 
hadn’t  been  cleaned  since 
Rick  Donovan's  penis  last  got 
frilly  erect  we  dutifully 
watched  the  poor  quality 
video  projection  in  front  of 
us. 

The  dozen  or  so  other  men 
there  seemed  to  have  decided 
against  trusting  their  trou- 
sers to  the  fertile  upholstery 
and  instead  were  milling 
silently  around  in  the  darts 
like  extras  from  a George 
Romero  movie. 

The  flick  itself,  a low-bud- 
get  affair,  consisted  of  a series 
of  uninspired  and  uninspir- 

i ng  duos  rehearsing  the  same 
routine —I  suck  yours,  you 
suck  mine,  then  I flick  you.  ta- 
ds’All  accompanied,  of 
course,  by  the  same  Jeff 
Stryker  karaoke:  “Oh  yeah, 
you  like  that,  dontcha?"  Bad 
as  the  film  was.  the  striking 
thing  about  it  was  the  way 
nobody  seemed  to  believe  in 
porn  anymore.  Not  the  direc- 
tor. Not  the  models.  And  not 
the  men  wandering  around 
the  auditorium  without  so 
much  aglanceattbescreen, 
as  ifthey  were  just  killing 
time  before  going  home  to  the 


Birthdays 


David  Artrathnot,  racehorse; 
trainer.  44;  William  Boyd., 
author.  45;  Cedric  Brown,  for- 
mer chief  executive.  British 
Gas.  62;  Malcolm  Chisholm, 
Labour  MP.  48;  Bret  Easton 
Ellis,  novelist,  33;  Prof  David 
Farrington,  criminal  psy- 
chologist 53;  Michael  Fin- 
nissy,  composer,  51;  Sir  Ken- 
neth Green,  vice-chancellor. 
Manchester  Metropolitan  Uni- 
versity. 63;  Nat  Gonella.  Jazz 
trumpeter,  89;  John  Horam. 
MP.  parliamentary  under-sec- 
retary for  Health.  58;  Dan  Ja- 
cobson. novelist  68;  Nicholas 
Kraemer.  conductor.  52;  Ivan 
LendL  tennis  player.  37;  Rlk 
Mayall,  actor.  39;  Rohlnton 
Mistry,  novelist  45:  Michael 
Oliver,  racehorse  trainer,  47; 
Sir  Eduardo  Paolozzi,  sculp- 
tor. 73;  Dame  Beryl  Paston 
Brown,  educationalist.  88; 
Prof  Lord  (David)  Phillips, 
molecular  biophysicist.  73; 
Piers  Paul  Read,  author.  56; 
VIv  Richards,  cricketer.  45; 
Marie  Rowlands,  athlete,  34; 
Lord  Snowdon,  photogra- 
pher, 67;  Eleanor  Summer- 
field,  actress,  76;  Sir  Ranulph 
Twisleton-Wykeham- 
Flennes,  explorer,  53;  Zena 
Walker,  actress.  63;  Dame 
Margaret  Weston,  engineer, 
former  director,  the  Science 
Museum.  71. 


In  Memoriam 

LA  WHENCE,  PrtridB  cried  Much  7.  ISO. 
Sadly  ml— d but  remembered  wttti  great 
lore. 

WrtLSOft  Hobart  HereyEdmnl.  bom  tati 
April  ISIS,  dttd  7m  ktorah  1996.  Remem- 
bered wttti  tore. 

Birthdays 

HUGHES,  Kan  (eculptorl  Ls  70  today. 
Hem  birthday  and  lore  Irani  Jane  end  an 
Hie  CMtdren  and  oranddiMdren. 

■To  piece  vow  announcement  Mectane 
0171  TO  4567  or  tax  0171  713  4 129  between 
9am  and  3pm  Men-Fri. 


wife/houseboy  and  didn't 
fancy  a round  of  golf. 

In  short,  everyone  was  sim- 
ply going  through  the  mo- 
tions — as  if  Pavlov’s  dogs 
had  grown  bored  of  the  bell- 
ringing  and  no  longer  sali- 
vated. but  felt  like  they  ought 
to  pretend  they  were  drooling 
anyway. 

While  the  big  porn  stars  of 
this  world  will  doubtless  con- 
tinue to  make  money  nod 
houseproud  gays  across  the 
Western  World  will  stain 
their  living-room  carpets  for 
some  time  to  come,  porn  itself 
is  finished.  Washed  up.  Over. 
Pom  has  popped  Its  wad. 
zipped  up  its  fly  and  gone 
home  to  read  a book. 

While  Virginia  Battomley  la- 
ments the  rise  qf  pom  in  this 
country  on  uur  TV  screens. 
Mark  Simpson  cheers  the  end 
of  pom  elsewhere.  Extracted 
from  Attitude. 

Jackdaw  wants  jewels.  E4nall 
Jcwkdawt'a  guQrdkm.co.uk;  fax 
0171-7  13136C,;. Jackdaw.  The 
Guardian.  lisFarringdan 
Road,  randan  RCIR  sER. 


Emily  Sheffield 
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Tomorrow:  What  the  Europeans  think  of  us 


Financial  Editor:  Alex  Brummer 
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Pearson  closes  stable  door! 


European  Notebook 


Lba  Buckingham 
City  Editor 


Employees  at 

Pearson  were  yes- 
terday offered  a 30- 
day  amnesty  to  re- 
port  control 
tenures  in  the  media  group's 
global  empire,  in  an  attempt 
to  stamp  out  any  more  “black 
holes”  such  as  the  £100  mil- 
lion loss  unearthed  at  its  Pen- 
gain  subsidiary  last  month. 

The  new  Pearson  manage- 
ment. led  by  Marjorie  Scar- 
dino,  is  concerned  that  far- 
ther costly  embarrassments 
could  knock  market  confi- 
dence and  undermine  her  at- 


tempts to  restructure  the 
company  through  spiling  as- 
sets — the  latest  being  yester- 
day’s sale  of  Teddington 
Studios  for  £9  million  to 
Barnes  Trust  Media.’ 

In  a two-page  mpmnramhmi 

entitled  Keeping  Control, 
chairman  John  Maklnson 
sought  to  reassure  staff  about 
the  quality  of  supervision 
across  the  group,  whose 
businesses  include  the  Finan- 
cial Times. 

Management's  worries 
were  sparked  by  the  discov- 
ery last  month  that  an  em- 
ployee tn  the  American  book 
publishing  business.  Penguin 
USA,  had  offered  illicit  dis- 
counts to  retailers. 


The  episode  has  prompted  a 
2100  million  provision,  al- 
though some  of  this  could  be 
clawed  back  from  corporate 
advisers.  Mr  Maklnson  ad- 
mits that  the  ability  of  an  em- 
ployee to  manipulate  account- 
ing systems  for  years  without 
being  detected  tv  Pearson’s 
external  or  internal  audit  pro- 
cedures raised  concerns. 

He  calls  on  staff  to  speak  up 
about  any  worries  they  have 
about  control  systems  to  help 
with  the  gronp’s  “house- 
rfpaning  plans'1. 

Sensitivities  at  Pearson 
have  been  heightened,  partly 
because  the  group  Is  believed 
to  be  trying  to  sell  major 
businesses  such  as  the  Tus- 


sauds  theme  park  division 
and  its  stake  In  merchant 
bank  lizards.  It  is  also  be- 
lieved to  be  weighing  up  the 
disposal  of  its  successful  tele- 
vision business. 

The  company  is  nervous 
that  more  banana  «ktr>«  will 
further  upset  market  send* 
xnenL 

The  memo  states:  “No  large 
company  r~s>n  ever  feel  confi- 
dent that  it  is  immune  from 
the  kind  of  problem  that  hit  us 
at  Penguin.  But  if  we  are  going 
to  be  ambitious  for  thi«  busi- 
ness we  must  have  a strong 
control  environment  so  that 
we  are  taking  the  risks  we 
choose  and  calculate  — not 
those  we  don’t  know  we  have." 


A four-point  “action  plan” 
was  unveiled  including: 

• a reassessment  of  the 
group's  risk  profile  to  be  car- 
ried out  within  60  days  by 
Price  Waterhouse  and  fol- 
lowed up  by  spot-checks  and 
surprise  visits; 

• examination  and  rewriting 
of  policies  and  procedures  in 
the  group: 

• a review  of  management 
input  particularly  the  quality 
of  balance  sheet  and  cash  Dow 
information; 

• examination  by  finance  di- 
rectors in  all  departments  of 
the  skills  and  experience  of 
their  staff 

Mr  Malrinson  calls  on  em- 
ployees to  come  up  with  ideas 


to  improve  the  quality  of  con 
trols  and  offers  a 30day  period 
during  which  staff  can  discuss 
problems  — even  those  they 
have  created  — with  no  fear  of 
disciplinary  action.  Confiden- 
tial helpline  numbers  in  Lon- 
don and  New  York  have  been 
set  up  to  encourage  concerns 
to  be  reported. 

The  scope  of  the  memo  indi- 
cates bow  severely  the  new 
management  has  been  rattled 
by  the  disclosure  of  financial 
weakness  at  Penguin  USA. 
with  the  upfront  appeal  to 
staff  hinting  at  the  straight- 
forward approach  favoured 
by  Ms  Scardino.  the  first 
woman  to  lead  a FTSE  100 
company 


If  EU  stays,  so 
do  the  tax  rows 


Ed  ited  by 
Mark  Milner 
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Some  retailers  happier  than  others  as  consumers  play  thrift  cards  and  shop  around  for  best  bargains 

High  street 

spending 
slows  down 


Charlotte  Demy 


High-street  sales 
slowed  down  in  Feb- 
ruary as  retailers  ex- 
perienced mixed  for- 
tunes at  the  hands  of 
increasingly  thrifty  shoppers, 
according  to  CBI  figures  pub- 
lished yesterday. 

Half  of  the  retailers  inter- 
viewed saw  sales  rise  while 
just  under  a quarter  said 
sales  were  down.  The  positive 
balance  of  24  per  cent  was  the 
lowest  since  November  1995 
and  was  below  retailers' 
expectations-  . 

Alutfailr  Eperon,  chairman 

of  the  CBZ  distributive  trades 
survey  panai  said  the  figures 
were  good  news  for  consum- 
ers and  for  inflation  “Price 
competition  is  still  intense 
with  retailers  reporting  the 
smallest  annual  price  rises 
since  August  1995,”  he  said. 

The  survey,  which  was 
much  weaker  than  City  ana- 
lysts had  expected,  adds 
weight  to  the  view  that  the 
Chancellor,  Kenneth  Clarke, 
was  right  to  keep  interest 
rates  on  hold  after  his 
monthly  meeting  on  Wednes- 
day with  the  Governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  Eddie 
George. 

Mr  Eperon  said  the  survey 
demonstrated  that  the  growth 
of  consumer  expenditure  had 
slowed.  “Consumer  psychol- 
ogy has  changed  because  of 
the  recession. 

“They  [consumers]  are 

Slowing  sales 

Vohme  of  sates,  underlying  trend. 
Nat  % reporting  safes  growth. 


much  more  careful  about  how 
they  spend  their  money  and 
will  shop  around  to  maim 
sure  they  are  getting  the  best 
price  and  value.” 

The  underlying  trend, 
which  tracks  average  sales 
levels  over  the  preceding 
three  months,  also  dropped  in 
February. 

Mr  Eperon  described  the 
trend  as  “consistent  with  the 
mixed  fortunes  enjoyed  by 
retailers,  with  only  some  sec 
tears  experiencing  robust  vol- 
ume growth”. 

Booksellers,  grocers,  chem- 
ists and  carpet  and  furniture 
retailers  all  reported  strong 
sales  growth  in  February. 
The  largest  reductions  in 
sales  volumes  were  reported 
by  off-licences  and  shoe 
shops. 

The  survey  casts  some  light 
on  the  state  of  the  housing 
market,  providing  evidence  of 
rising  sales  at  home  flimisb- 
ing  and  DIY  stores.  The  CBI 
said  this  suggested  people 
were  not  rushing  out  to  buy 
bigger  houses  but  were  spend- 
ing money  on  their  existing 
property. 

Growth  in  orders  placed 
with  suppliers  was  the  slow- 
est since  January  1996.  which 
[.may  spell  trouble  ahead  for 
manufacturers. 

Mr  Eperon  warned  that 
price  competitiveness  could 
not  be  sustained  at  current 
levels:  “At  some  point 
retailers  will  need  to  move  on 
prices  to  restore  their  mar- 
gins,” he  warned- 
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Extra  1 0 weeks 
pay for 
John  Lewis 
employees 


Roger  Come 


STAFF  IN  John  Lewis  de- 
partment stores  and 
Waitrose  supermarkets 
were  celebrating  an  extra 
10  weeks’  pay  yesterday  as 
the  employee-owned  group 
announced  an  £82  million 
bonus  after  a record  year. 

The  bonus  for  the  36,000 
“partners”  has  been  set  at 
20  per  cent  of  pay,  an  in- 
crease of  one-third  on  last 
year's  15  per  cent.  But  it  is 
still  below  the  record  24  per 
cent  paid  out  at  the  peak  of 
the  1980s  consumer  boom. 

Stuart  Hampson,  chair- 
man of  the  John  Lewis 
Partnership,  reftased  to  say 
what  the  average  payment 
would  be  because  of  the 
wide  range  of  pay  rates. 
But  the  lowest-paid  full- 
time staff  are  likely  to  get 
at  least  £2,500.  most  of  It 
tax  free  under  the  profit- 
related  pay  rules,  which 
are  being  phased  out. 

Mr  Hampson  said  the 
company’s  £217  million 
profit  was  comfortably 
ahead  of  the  previous  1989 
record,  even  after  adjusting 
for  inflation.  The  result 
was  45  per  cent  higher  than 
last  year,  from  sales  12  per 
cent  better  at  £2JJ  billion. 

“We  really  have  seen  the 
end  of  the  terrible  reces- 
sion which  hurt  the  busi- 
ness so  badly,”  he  said. 

The  £82  million  bonus 
was  arrived  at  after  setting 
aside  £90  million  for  rein- 
vestment. Three  new  de- 
partment stores  will  open 
this  year  and  Waitrose  con- 
tinues to  expand. 


Stuart  Hampson,  chairman  of  the  John  Lewis  Partnership 
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SO  YOU  thought  mono 
tary  union  was  an  ero- 
sion of  sovereignty?  Try 
taxation.  It  is  a topic  over 
which  British  representa 
tives.  so  used  to  finding  them 
selves  enjoying  a less-than- 
splendid  isolation  on  a raff  of 
Euro-issues,  are  in  danger  of 
being  trampled  by  their  pan 
ners  in  the  rush  for  the  “No" 
lobby. 

The  determination  of  Euro- 
pean Union  member  states  to 
maintain  the  principle  of  una- 
nimity over  tax  matters  is 
understandable.  Losing  con- 
trol of  interest  rate  policy  — 
assuming  you  still  had  it  in 
the  first  place  — is  one  thing. 

Allowing  other  countries  to 
determine  issues  of  direct  tax- 
ation (income  tax.  for  exam- 
ple) is  something  few  politi 
cians  would  be  prepared  to 
contemplate.  Hence,  the  de- 
termination of  individual 
member  states  not  to  allow 
majority  voting,  however 
qualified.  Unanimity  equals 
independent  veto. 

Nonetheless,  the  issue  or 
majority  voting  and  direct 
taxation  will  not  go  away. 
There  are  areas  (not  income 
tax)  where  those  concerned 
with  such  matters  are  ponder 
ing  the  day  when  the  single- 
vote veto  could  be  over- 
turned. 

This  might  look  odd.  After 
all.  what  about  the  principle 
of  subsidiarity?  The  amount 
and  means  by  which  govern- 
ments raise  money  is  central 
to  the  conduct  of  social  and 
economic  policy. 

Not  all  taxes,  however,  fall 
quite  so  neatly  within  the  def- 
inition of  subsidiarity.  Pollu- 
tion is  no  respecter  of 
national  borders,  so  should 
an  energy  tax  regime  de- 
signed to  curb  it  be  so  con- 
strained? 

Within  the  single  market 
the  freedom  oT  movement  has 
had  far  more  impact  on  capi- 
tal than  on  labour.  That  has 
tax  implications.  Without  the 
closer  harmonisation  single- 
market  commissioner  Mario 
Monti  would  like  to  see,  capi- 
tal will  be  able  to  move  in 
search  of  the  friendliest  tax 
regimes. 

Firms,  too.  will  seek  to  ex- 
ploit the  advantages  offered 
by  tax  breaks.  So  many  gov- 
ernments have  now  either  set 
up  or  are  planning  zones  with 
special  tax  advantages  that  if 
the  process  continues,  as  an 
officially  only  half-jokingly 
pointed  out.  no  one  will  have 
any  taxes  to  collect 
If  what  might  for  want  of  a 
better  phrase,  be  called  tax 
competition  continues  un- 
checked it  could  easily  lead  to 
greater  unfairness.  Those 
countries  offering  tax  advan- 
tages might  not  actually  pull 
in  greater  revenue.  That 
would  depend  on  how  much 
less  tax  was  being  paid  on 
how  much  more  money.  But 
it  would  mean  that  countries 
which  did  not  operate  capital 
tax  breaks  would  be  forced  to 


impose  a proportionately 
greater  burden  on  the  sector 
which  has  proved  less  able  to 
border-hop — their  citizens. 

Death  and  taxes  are  ines- 
capable. Tax  harmonisers  are 
likely  to  be  pretty  hard  to 
shake  off  too. 


Banking  bulge 

A SHAKE-OUT  of  Bel- 
gium’s banking  sector 
has  been  much  heralded 
but  has  yet  to  arrive.  Ana- 
lysts spent  much  oT  last  year 
on  merger  alert  Despile  the 
lack  of  action,  their  expecta- 
tions remain  undimmed. 

The  theory  is  relatively 
straightforward.  World  bank- 
ing will  continue  to  change 
rapidly.  11  is  likely  that  there 
will  be  a few  banks  (the  so- 
called  universal  banks)  offer- 
ing the  whole  range  of  ser- 
vices, from  retail  to 
wholesale,  across  the  world. 
Others  will  aim  for  equally 
wide  provision  but  within  a 
narrower  geographic  area. 

Some,  notenbly  the  big  US 
houses,  will  concentrate  on 
investment  banking  on  a 
world  scale.  Those  which  do 
not  fit  into  these  categories 
will,  on  the  conventional  wis- 
dom. be  left  looking  for  niche 
markets. 

Europe  will  have  a number 
of  big  international  players, 
the  three  big  Swiss  banks,  a 
similar  number  of  German 
banks  — Deutsche.  Dresdner 
and  Commerzbank  — with- 
Holland  likely  to  be  repre- 
sented by  ABN  Amro  and 
ING. 

By  such  standards,  the  Bel- 
gian banks  individually  may 
lack  critical  mass.  In  summer 
1995,  Daniel  Cardon  de  Lfcht- 
buer,  head  of  Banque  Bru- 
xelles Lambert,  warned  that 
there  were  too  many  medium- 
sized banks  in  the  country’, 
and  what  it  needed  was  a GBB 
— a Grande  Banque  Beige. 

So  far.  the  need  to  merge 
has  not  proved  as  urgent  as 
elsewhere  because  the  banks 
themselves  have  been  rela- 
tively profitable,  with  a 
return  on  equity  around  the 
12  per  cent  level. 

Putting  Belgian  banks 
together  has  the  added  com- 
plication of  the  Flemish/Wal- 
loon linguistic  fault  line.  In- 
deed, one  of  the  few  real 
moves  last  year  was  the  cross 
border  alliance  between 
Credit  Communal  de  Belgique 
and  Credit  Local  de  France. 

But  while  the  returns  that 
Belgian  banks  have  been  able 
to  generate  may  have  kept  a 
lid  on  merger  pressures  in  the 
short  run,  they  have  made  the 
banks  attractive  to  other 
European  banks  looking  to 
expand.  The  Dutch  group 
ING.  for  example,  still  has  13 
per  cent  of  Banque  Bruxelles 
Lambert  — the  legacy  of  a 
foiled  takeover  bid  in  1992. 

Small  wonder  then  that 
there  Is  speculation  some  of 
the  banks  may  be  prepared  lo 
huddle  together. 

Indeed,  analysts  at  James 
Capel  are  even  tipping  the 
terms  of  a merger  between 
BBL  and  Generate  de  Beige. 
In  the  past  there  were  fears 
that  such  a move  would  pro- 
voke public  outcry  in  Bel- 
gium. 

If  the  alternative  looks  to  be 
foreign  ownership,  such  fears 
are  likely  to  fade.  Remember 
Renault.  Just  at  the  moment 
an  awful  lot  of  Belgians  arc. 


BA  targets  supevjumbo 


Nineteen  carriers 
line  up  on  runway.to 
purchase  Airbus 
Industrie's  A3XX 


Keith  Harper  and 
Sfcnon  Beawfto 


S**C 


BRITISH  Airways  con- 
firmed last  night  that  it 
is  one  trf  19  airlines  in- 
terested in  buying  the  first 

£120  minion  supetjumbo  jet, 
the  ASXX,  which,  the  Euro- 
pean planemaking  consor- 
tium. Airbus  Industrie,  is 
planning  to  launch  next  year. 

BA  said  that  while  it  had 
put  no  money  into'  the  £5 
bfllton  project,  it  was  discuss- 
ing with  Airbus  the  kind  of 
specifications  it  would  re- 
quire if  it  made  a commit- 
ment to  place  as  order  for  the 
aircraft 

Airbus’s  senior  commercial 
director,  John  Leahy,  said 
that  up  to  40  per  cent  of  the 
outlay  was  being  borne  by  in- 
terested parties  outside  the 
consortium’s  four  member 
countries,  Germany,  France. 
Spain  and  British  Aerospace, 


which  has  a 20  per  cent  share. 

Mr  Leahy  said  that  “the  air- 
craft of  the  21st  century",  was 
scheduled  to  go  into  service 
in  2003.  Its  capacity  meant  it 
would  be  able  to  fly  non-stop 
between  Europe  and  Austra- 
lia. By  2020  he  envisaged  feat 
Airbus  would' be  selling 
around  650.  The  company  be- 
lieves that  1,440  aircraft 
larger  than  the  Boeing  747 
will  be  needed  over  the  next 
20  years. 

The  company's  main  com- 
petitor, Boeing;  appears  to 
have  ruled  out  plans  to  de- 
velop a superjumbo  capable  of 
carrying  up  to  900  passengers 
in  a double-decker  configura- 
tion. 

Mr  Leahy  said  feat  the  Air- 
bus aim  was  to  achieve  50  per 
cent  of  the  large  aircraft  mar- 
ket by  the  year  2000.  Even  If 
Boeing  decided  to  enter  the 
superjumbo  market.  Airbus 
now  had  a two-year  start 

Meanwhile.  Rolls-Royce  — 
the  only  major  aeroengine 
maker  to  sign  an  .agreement 
wife  Airbus  to  build  an  en- 
gine for  the  ASXX  — revealed 
yesterday  feat  it  had  plunged 
into  the  red  last  year  follow- 
ing its  decision  to  sen  two 
power  engineering  busi- 
nesses. 


The  group  said  that  it  was 
within  weeks  of  announcing  a 
sale  of  its  Parsons  and  Inter- 
national Combustion  subsid- 
iaries but  that  restructuring 
charges  of  £253  minion  had 
wiped  oat  profits  to  leave  fee 
group  nursing  a pretax  loss 
of  £28  million  in  1906  against 
a £175  million  surplus  the 
year  before. 

fttgnuOTfl  fee  giant  German 
industrial  group  has  con- 
firmed it  is  interested  in  buy- 
ing tiie  Parsons  steam  power 
generation  business.  Rolls 
would  only  say  that  it  was 
talking  to  a number  of  par- 
ties. 

The  City  took  a relaxed 
view  of  the  charges  after  fee 

company  forecast  that  it 
would  soon  be  enjoying  the 
sort  of  margins  in  civil  aero- 
space it  saw  daring  the  air- 
craft ordering  boom  of  the 
1980s-  . 

Operating  profits  last  year 
appeared  to  underline  that 
confidence,  rising  by  £64  mil- 
lion to  £242  million.  Sales 
were  up  by  over  £700  million 
to  £4  billion  while  the  order 
book  stood  at  £7  billion  com- 
pared with  £&2  billion  In  1995. 


ABance  plan  grounded, 

pen*12 


Ex-chairman 
of  Kleinwort 
joins  BTR 


lan  King 


SIMON  Robertson,  who 
controversially  resigned 
as  chairman  of  Investment 
Trank  Kleinwort  Benson  after 
a dash  with  parent  Dresdner 
Bank  last  Friday,  was  yester- 
day named  as  a nonexecutive 
director  of  industrial  con- 
glomerate BTR. 

BTR  chief  executive  Ian 
Strachan  said  the  appoint- 
ment bad  been  agreed  before 
Mr  Robertson’s  resignation, 
which  he  said  “nothing 
should  be  read  into”. 

News  of  the  appointment 
came  as  BTR  announced  a 13 
per  cent  dip  in  fiiD-year  pre- 
tax profits  to  21.3  billion, 
reflecting  difficulties  in  the 
group’s  automotive  division. 
Mr  Strachan  said  he  expected 
an  improved  performance  in 
fee  division  in  1997. 

He  insisted  he  would  be 
pressing  on  with  his  radical 
restructuring  of  BTR’S  1,000- 
strong  portfolio  of  businesses 
worldwide,  which  is  expected 
to  be  completed  this  year.  He 
said  BTR  had  sold  businesses 
which  had  achieved  £1-75 
billion  in  sales  daring  1995. 


Rivals  poach  240,000  Booming  Ladbroke 
British  Gas  customers  keeps  eye  on  Capital 


Cetla  Weston 
Industrial  Correspondent 


BRITISH  Gas  Trading, 
the  former  monopoly 
supplier  to  16  million 
households,  has  lost  nearly 
240,000  customers  to  rival  gas 
suppliers  since  the  market 
was  opened  up,  according  to 
figures  released  last  night  by 
the  industry  watchdog,  Ofgas. 

The  next  phase  of  competi- 
tion is  launched  todayin  Kent 
and  Sussex. 

But  controversy  continues 
about  fee  proportion  of  low- 
income  customers  who  have 
been  able  to  switch  supplier. 
Earlier  this  week,  Centrica, 
the  demerged  supply  arm  of 
British  Gas  and  parent  com- 
pany of  BGT,  provoked  con- 
troversy by  announcing  addi- 
tional price  cuts  for  better-off 
consumers. 

This  latest  phase  of  compe- 
tition brings  to  2 million  the 
number  of  households  able  to 
choose  as  alternative  from 
among  the  14  gas  supply  com- 
panies competing  to  win  an 
early  share  of  the  domestic 
market  AH  are  bound  by 
licence  conditions  which 


require  them  not  to  "cherry- 
pick*’  well-off  and  direct  debit 
customers. 

But  separate  figures  re- 
leased last  night  show  the 
switch-rate  to  be  lower  among 
customers  wife  prepayment 

meters,  usually  those  on  low 
incomes  or  people  who  have 
been  in  debt 

In  the  first  competition 
pilot  area  for  500,000  consum- 
ers in  the  South-west  about 
14  per  cent  of  prepayment 
meter  consumers  switched 
compared  with  19  per  cent  of  | 
consumers  overall 

Clare  Spottiswoode,  Ofgas 
director-general,  said  some 
rival  suppliers  were  offering 
significant  savings  on  British 
Gas  Trading’s  standard  tariff. 
"A  20  per  cent  reduction  in 
average  bills  adds  up  to  £65  a 
year,”  she  said.  The  take-up 
of  alternative  suppliers  was 
"a  clear  signal  that  competi- 
tion and  choice  is  what  people 
want”. 

As  of  today,  900,000  consum- 
ers in  Sussex  and  Kent  and 
600,000  people  in  Dorset  and 
the  former  county  of  Avon 
have  joined  the  half  a million 
competition  guinea  pigs  from 
the  South-west. 


lan  King 


Ladbroke.  the  betting 

shop  and  hotel  operator, 

hinted  strongly  yester- 
day feat  it  may  yet  counter 
t/ywVyn  dubs  International’s 
2180  million  bid  for  Capital 
Corporation,  the  upmarket  ca- 
sino operator. 

Peter  George,  chief  execu- 
tive of  Ladbroke.  refused  to  be 
drawn  on  whether  fee  com- 
pany would  launch  a counter- 
bid. However,  he  emphasised 
Ladbroke’s  determination  to 
step  up  its  casino  operations, 
adding  that  it  was  "watching 
fee  situation  very  carefully". 

Mr  George's  comments 
came  as  Ladbroke  announced 
a 34  per  cent  jump  in  foil-year 
pre-tax  profits,  to  £163  mil- 
lion, helped  by  a boom  in 
tourism  and  a general  revival 
in  the  betting  industry. 


Almost  two-thirds  of  profits 
came  from  surging  demand  at 
Ladbroke's  hotel  operation, 
which  runs  the  Hilton  hotel 
chain  outside  the  US. 

Mr  George  said  occupancy 
levels  had  been  so  high  in 

London  during  1996  that  the 
group  would  probably  raise 
room  rates  over  the  next  few 
months. 

On  the  betting  side.  Mr 
George  said  Ladbroke  — 

which  recently  bought  the  AR 
Dennis  bookies  chain  — was 
recovering  from  the  worst  on- 
slaught oT  the  National  Lot- 
tery. and  said  profits  were 
sharply  up  in  fee  division. 

In  particular,  he  said  the 
launch  of  betting  on  fee  Irish 
lottery,  along  with  the  new 
49s  game,  was  attracting  more 
women  Into  betting  shops, 
while  the  company  would  be 
experimenting  with  several 
new  betting  concepts  in  1997. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  1.99  France  9.04  Italy  2,692  Singapore  £25 

Austria  18.88  Germany  3.6925  Malta  0 €045  South  Alrca  6.9S 

Belgium  55.36  Greece  424.00  Netherlands  3.0025  Spain  225.70 

Canada  2.14  Hong  Kong  12.17  New  Zealand  £.23  Sweden  12.12 

Cyprus  0.80  India  57.71  Norway  10.91  SvrtzertamJ  232 

Denmark  1D.SP  Ireland  1 0025  Portugal  265-25  Turkey  193.890 

Finland  8.15  Israel  S-41  Saudi  Arabia  5.94  USA  1.5760 
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Continuing  our 
series  of  reports 
from  Brussels, 
JOHN  PALMER 
meets  Commission 
president 
Jacques  Santer, 
and  finds  a man 
with  a mission 


The  Commission's  once  and 
future  Berlaymont  home  Is 
being  refurbished  for  an 
as  best  os- free  2 1st  century 

PHOTOGRAPH"  DON  McPHEE 


A president  in  search  of  clout 


IF  Jacques  Santer  gets  his 
nay.  his  successor  as 
president  of  the  European 
Commission  will  exercise 
greater  political  clout  than  he 
or  any  of  his  predecessors 
have  ever  been  able  to  at  the 
head  of  the  European  Union's 
executive. 

If  changes  proposed  by  the 
Commission  yesterday  are 
included  in  the  new  EU  treaty 
to  be  adopted  in  Amsterdam 
this  summer,  Britain  and  the 
other  large  member  states 
will  lose  one  of  their  two 
commissioners,  a handful  of 
commissioners  will  control 
the  key  jobs  and  the  presi- 
dent's role  will  resemble 
much  more  that  of  a prime 

minister. 

Speaking  to  the  Guardian 
in  his  Brussels  office  yester- 
day, the  former  prime  minis- 
ter of  Luxembourg,  a man 
who  ironically  owes  his  pres- 
ent position  in  large  measure 
to  the  British  Government’s 
backing,  spelled  out  the  radi- 
cal nature  of  the  changes  he 
foresees. 

"In  my  view,  there  is  an  ur- 
gent need  to  reform  the  Euro- 
pean Union’s  institutions  . . . 
to  prepare  for  a major  en- 
largement of  the  union  to  cen- 
tral and  eastern  Europe.  That 
includes  the  need  for  reform 
of  the  Commission  itself',  Mr 
Santer  said. 

Under  the  Santer  plan,  the 
Commission  would  be.  for  the 
next  few  years,  restricted  to 


one  member  per  country.  But 
as  the  union  expands  beyond 
20  members  in  the  next  de- 
cade, the  ceiling  on  the  num- 
ber of  commissioners  would 
remain  unchanged,  implying 
that  countries  might  have  to 
wait  their  turn  to  have  a com- 
missioner of  their  own. 

The  Commission  president 
accepts  that  there  are  only  10 
or  12  significant  policy  port- 
folios to  be  shared  out,  and 
that  those  not  lucky  enough 
to  be  given  one  of  the  big  jobs 
would  have  to  act  as  deputy 
commissioners  or  be  given 
one-off  policy  missions. 

But  this  is  surely  a move  to 
weaken  the  role  of  the  bigger 
countries  and  strengthen  that 
of  the  smaller  countries? 

“We  have  to  strike  a bal- 
ance between  ensuring  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  Commission  by 
eliminating  the  way  that 
some  countries  have  two  com- 
missioners. But  at  the  same 
time,  we  want  to  see  a change 
in  the  weighting  of  member 
states'  votes  in  the  council  of 
ministers  ...  to  better  reflect 
the  different  population  sizes 
of  different  countries",  Mr 
Santer  said. 

That  would  mean  Germany, 
Britain,  and  France  each  hav- 
ing more  political  firepower 
in  major  policy  decisions. 

In  the  new  system,  the  Com- 
mission president  would  play 
a crucial  role  in  selecting  the 
Commission  and  dividing  up 
the  spoils  of  office.  “In  the 


selection  process,  we  could 
envisage  that  the  member 
states  provide  a short  list  of 
candidates  for  the  commis- 
sion from  which  the  president 
could  make  a selection”,  Mr 
Santer  said. 

“We  might  then  have  two 
or  three  vice-presidents,  one 
with  overall  responsibility  for 
foreign  affairs,  one  for  eco- 


nomic and  monetary  union 
and  perbaps  one  for  social 
and  citizenship  issues." 

Anticipating  that  his  plan 
might  arouse  opposition,  Mr 
Santer  concedes  that  it  might 
be  necessary  to  “rotate”  the 
key  political  posts  among 
members  of  the  commission 
“so  that  we  avoid  any  polar- 
isation between  the  large  and 


Jacques  Santer  seeks  more  power  for  successor  as  president 


the  small  member  states". 

Once  these  highly  sensitive 
Institutional  issues  are  re- 
solved. Mr  Santer  believes 
that  it  will  be  possible  to 
agree  a new  European  Union 
treaty  in  June,  as  planned. 

'T  see  no  reason  for  delay." 
he  said. 

“Indeed,  I do  not  want  to 
consider  any  delay  because 
this  would  be  bound  to  affect 
the  timetable  for  beginning 
negotiations  with  the 
countries  of  central  and  east- 
ern Europe  on  enlargement 
That  is  too  important  a ques- 
tion to  be  put  into  any  doubt” 

In  spite  of  the  alarms  on  the 
financial  markets  recently, 
and  vague  talk  of  a possible 
delay  in  the  timetable  for 
European  monetary  union. 
Mr  Santer  will  hove  none  of 
that  either. 

“I  am  quite  confident  that 
monetary  union  will  begin  on 
time,  in  January  1999,  be- 
cause so  much  progress  has 
already  been  made  in  achiev- 
ing economic  convergence 
among  member  states. 

"Moreover,  the  fundamen- 
tals of  the  European  economy 
are  strong  and  there  are  some 
very  upbeat  projections  for 
economic  recovery  this  year.” 

For  all  his  studied  opti- 
mism on  economic  and  mone- 
tary union  and  on  a new  polit- 
ical union  treaty,  Mr  Santer 
does  not  disguise  his  worries 
about  how  the  EU  might  be 
perceived  by  its  citizens. 


“Europe  must  be  seen  as 
very  much  more  than  a single 
market  or  just  an  affair  of 
business  and  the  market 
economy,”  he  said. 

With  workers  from 
Renault's  plant  near  Brussels 
demonstrating  nearby  about 
threatened  redundancies.  Mr 
Santer  senses  that  public 
□pinion  is  swinging  back  in 
favour  of  “a  social  Europe”. 

He  said:  “The  European 
Union  must  also  be  for  work- 
ers and  workers'  rights,  and 
for  that  reason  we  must  pro- 
gress with  our  social  dimen- 
sion.” 

For  these  and  other 
reasons,  the  Commission 
president  is  very  keen  to  see 
how  any  new  British  Labour 
government  shapes  up  in  the 
European  debate. 

“I  will  stay  clear  of  the  Brit- 
ish political  debate.  But  we 
are  always  having  to  deal 
with  some  election  in  some 
country."  he  observed. 

Mr  Santer  does  acknowl- 
edge that  Labour  is  willing  to 
rejoin  the  social  chapter,  so 
drop  its  opposition  to  the 
Commission's  directive  on 
working  hours,  and  to  accept 
some  greater  majority  voting. 

“No  doubt  all  the  most  diffi- 
cult issues  wBl  be  decided  in 
the  last  hours  of  the  negotia- 
tions in  Amsterdam,"  said  Mr 
Santer. 

“That  seems  always  to  be 
the  way  we  do  things  in  the 
European  Union." 


Renault  drives  into  bigger  row 


David  Gow  and 
Stephen  Bates 


Trouble  was  piling  up 
for  Renault  yesterday  as 
it  emerged  that  it  was 
seeking  Spanish  government 
aid  to  transfer  production  to 
its  plant  at  Valiadulid  from 
the  Belgian  factory  whose  clo- 
sure it  announced  last  week 
with  the  loss  or3,100  jobs. 

With  outrage  mounting,  the 
European  Commission  could 
block  the  planned  £55.5  mil- 
lion investment  in  Spain  by 
mounting  a prolonged  investi- 
gation of  the  legality  of  the 
aid.  Renault  is  seeking  a sixth 
of  that  investment  from  Ma- 
drid. 

Karel  van  Miert,  the  EC's 
Belgian  competition  commis- 
sioner and  arch-opponent  or 
Renault's  move  to  close  its 
Vilvorde  plant  just  outside 
Brussels,  is  outraged  that  the 


request  for  state  aid  came  just 
three  days  after  the  closure 
announcement. 

A spokesman  for  the  com- 
missioner said  that  the  re- 
quest for  aid  would  be  investi- 
gated even  more  thoroughly 
in  this  case  than  is  normal  if 
it  were  confirmed  that  it  in- 
volved the  transfer  from  one 
viable  operation  to  another. 

Analysts  believe  that  Ren- 
ault's decision  to  close  Vil- 
vorde came  after  the  French 
authorities  turned  down  Its 
request  for  aid  to  slim  down 
its  operations  at  home,  which 
are  widely  regarded  as  the 
most  heavily  loss-making  and 
over-manned  in  the  European 
car  industry'. 

The  company  did  its  case 
little  good  yesterday  when 
Louis  Schweitzer,  its  chair- 
man. refused  to  allow  a repre- 
sentative from  the  Belgian 
plant  to  address  a meeting  of 
the  works  council  in  Paris, 


prompting  trade  union  dele- 
gates to  storm  out 

Raymond  Smeulders.  Bel- 
gian works  council  leader, 
refused  to  meet  Mr  Schweit- 
zer and  told  a protest  rally 
outside  Renault  headquarters 
at  Boulogne-Billancourt:  "The 
decision  to  close  Vilvorde  is 
cowardly,  unproductive  and 
uneconomical." 

Today,  Renault  faces  fur- 
ther trouble  as  workers  at  Its 
plants  across  Europe  have 
been  asked  to  stage  a day  of 
protest  including  one-hour 
stoppages  on  behalf  of  the  Vil- 
vorde workers  now  occupying 
their  factory.  Belgium’s  four 
other  plants  will  also  take 
part 

Renault's  shares  lost  fur- 
ther ground  yesterday  as 
markets  took  fright  that  the 
company  could  be  forced  to 
modify  its  plans.  French  ana- 
lysts said  even  more  drastic 
rationalisation  was  necessary 


at  Renault  — and  Peugeot  — 
to  bring  the  domestic  car  in- 
dustry into  shape. 

With  overcapacity  in 
Europe  estimated  at  around 
20  per  cent,  a Korean  car 
maker,  E3A,  emerged  as  a 
possible  buyer  of  the  Vilvorde 
plant 

A Belgian  financial  news- 
paper quoted  Jong  Chung. 
KIA's  European  managing  di- 
rector, as  saying  it  would  be 
seeking  output  of  150,000  cars 
a year. 

But  he  said  his  firm  first 
had  to  examine  the  company 
books  before  .making  a 
decision. 

Workers  occupying  the 
plant  — who  were  visited  yes- 
terday by  John  Monks,  the 
TUC's  general  secretary  — - 
have  said  they  would  wel- 
come another  foreign  buyer 
but  are  worried  it  could  take 
up  to  three  years  to  restart 
production. 


BA  mega-alliance  with  American 
grounded  until  after  election 


David  Gow 


BRITISH  Airways'  plan- 
ned mega-alliance  with 
American  Airlines  faces 
further  delays  and  could 
still  be  scuppered  by  both 
the  UK  Government  and 
the  European  Commission, 
it  emerged  yesterday. 

The  go-ahead  has  been 
put  off  until  well  after  the 
May  general  election  be- 
cause a deal  on  the  linked 
issue  of  an  “open  sides” 
agreement  between  the  UK 
and  US  will  have  to  await  a 
change  of  government.  It 
was  due  on  February  14. 

But  senior  Commission 
sources  said  BA  had  so  far 
failed  to  convince  Brussels 
or  the  Office  of  Fair  Trad- 
ing In  London  It  could  meet 
tough  competition  criteria. 

The  OFT  is  understood  to 
be  demanding  that  BA  give 


up  6 per  cent  of  its  landing 
slots  at  Heathrow  airport. 
BA  has  offered  to  give  up  4 
per  cent,  which  It  says 
would  mean  transatlantic 
routes  would  be  unprofit- 
able for  two  years. 

The  airline  wants  to  sell 
slots  to  offset  the  loss  of 
earnings,  hut  the  commis- 
sion has  ruled  that  illegal. 
BA  could  be  required  to 
release  even  more  slots  as 
the  alliance  would  control 
between  80  and  100  per  cent 
of  routes  between  London 
and  many  US  cities. 

The  Commission  wants  to 
ensure  the  alliance  does 
not  squeeze  out  rival  air- 
lines which  have  led  the 
way  to  lower  fares.  It  is  due 
to  unveil,  in  the  next  two 
months,  legislation  to  allow 
the  ‘‘controlled*’  sale  of 
landing-slots  in  an  effort  to 
open  up  routes  and  force 
Cares  down  farther. 


Brussels  puts 
Lapps  online 
for  new  life 


View  from 
Lapland 


Jon  Hen) ay 


THIS  IS  the  European 
Union's  most  remole 
and  unforgiving 
region.  The  stunted, 
twisted  bushes  on  icy  Tells  are 
as  different  from  the  pam- 
pered plane  trees  In  Brussels' 
parks  as  its  people's  lives  are 
from  those  of  EU  bureaucrats. 

Well  inside  the  Arctic  Cir- 
cle. Finnish  Lapland's  widely 
scattered  inhabitants  ore  just 
emerging  from  the  winter 
night,  which  lasts  from  mid- 
November  to  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary, when  the  temperature 
rarely  rises  above  -20C. 

Outside  the  handful  of 
gmaii  towns,  the  population 
density  here  Is  a little  over 
one  per  square  mile.  Many 
live  as  they  always  have:  cot- 
tage industry,  forestry,  fish- 
ing, summer  farming  on  the 
few  tiny  plots  of  fertile  soil 
along  the  river  banks. 

And  up  on  the  barren  fells 
that  dominate  the  landscape, 
about  40  per  cent  of  northern 
Lapland's  families  still  de- 
pend on  reindeer-herding  for 
at  least  part  of  their 
livelihood. 

Unsurprisingly,  more  than 
60  per  cent  voted  against  join- 
ing the  EU  in  Finland's  1994 
referendum:  set-aside 

schemes  and  production  quo- 
tas found  little  sympathy 
here.  “They  have  no  idea  In 
Helsinki  what  our  life  is  like, 
so  how  can  they  understand 
in  Brussels?”  was  the  popular 
view,  voiced  by  Jouko  Luk- 
kari,  mayor  of  one  northern 
community.  “Compared  with 
us.  you  have  to  ask  if  French 
farmers  really  know  what  a 
hard  life  is." 

But  just  over  two  years  on. 
Objective  6,  the  EU's  develop- 
ment programme  for  sparsely 
populated  areas,  is  beginning 
to  change  even  the  most  hide- 
bound of  Lappish  minds. 

“Many  people  feel  the  EU  is 
a better  guarantee  for 
regional  development  than 
the  government  — it’s  cer- 
tainly easier  to  negotiate  with 
Brussels  than  Helsinki."  Jari 
Vilen  of  the  Lapland  Regional 
Council  said.  “Projects 
planned  for  20  years  are  hap- 
pening thanks  to  Brussels." 

The  most  important  symbol 
of  this  new-found  confidence 
Is  not  a new  factory  or  road, 
but  a museum.  Dedicated  to 
the  history  and  culture  of  the 
Sami,  the  indigenous  nomads 
who  for  centuries  have  com- 
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plained  of  neglect  and  oppres- 
sion by  central  government, 
the  museum  In  Inart  had  been 
held  up  for  lack  of  fands  since 
1975.  It  will  now  open  next 
year,  completed  with  EU 
money. 

OTHER  projects  fi- 
nanced by  about  300 
million  ecu  uf  Objec- 
tive 6 cash  include  a 
programme  aimed  at 
strengthening  small 
businesses,  developing  high- 
tech  skills,  and  helping  old- 
style  smallholders,  foresters 
and  reindeer-herdere  improve 
their  lot.  Hundreds  of  small 
projects  arc  creating  150  new 
businesses.  560  new  jobs,  and 
2.500  places  on  training 
schemes.  Mr  Vilen  said. 

“A  lot  of  what  we’re  doing 
is  hearts  and  minds  work, 
convincing  people  these  pro- 
grammes can  make  a differ- 
ence.” he  said.  "But  the  recep- 
tion has  been  gratifying." 

Projects  have  helped 
remote  farms  provide  much 
sought-after  tourist  accommo- 
dation. found  new  markets 
for  Lapland’s  famous  wild 
berries,  and  identified  new 
commercial  uses  for  the 
waste  from  reindeer 
slaughterhouses. 

Other  programmes  set  out 
to  make  a difference  tu 
people’s  daily  lives:  isolated 
hamlets  are  being  wired  to 
the  Internet  to  raise  skill 
levels,  broaden  local  horizons 
and  Improve  contacts  with 
the  outside  world. 

The  Lapland  model  — fo- 
cusing on  local,  small -busi- 
ness support  and  high-tech 
skills,  rather  than  grand iose, 
expensive  Infrastructure  pro 
jeets  — has  won  favour  not 
just  with  the  community  but. 
with  Brussels.  “They  like 
what  we’re  doing  up  here." 
Mr  Vilen  said.  "Last  I heard, 
they  were  seeing  if  the  same 
approach  couldn't  be  used  in 
some  of  the  Union’s  other 
underpopulated  regions." 


Europhile:  The  CAP 


How  much  money  is  spent  on  the  CAP?:  Currently  nearly 
E33bn  ayear  — 48  per  cent  of  total  EU  expenditure — spent  on 
market  support  for  agricultural  products. 

That1*  to  support  B ralfflon  farmers?:  Correct.  That's  3 per 
cent  of  the  EU’s  260  mUtfon  citizens.  Workers  In  agriculture 
account  for  about  6 per  cent  of  the  population  these  days,  as 
opposed  to  20  per  cent  40  years  ago. 

Sounds  exorbitant?  It  is,  but  the  CAP.  originaBy  intended  to 
support  French  peasant  farmers,  now  keeps  agriculture  afloat  in 
areas  such  as  Greece  and  Ireland.  Of  the  £2.1  bn  Irish  agricultural 
income  last  year,  more  than  £1.5bn  came  in  cheques  from 
Brussels. 


to  support  food  mountains?  Not  any  more 
agricultural  support  was  reformed  in  1992  who:  It  was  targeted 
away  from  encouraging  production  to  supporting  farmers.  That 
Is  the  source  of  afl  the  paperwork  they  complain  about.  They 
don't  mind  the  cheques  though. 


It  .baw  advantages*?  Yes:  instead  of  growing 
■exponefititoSy  each  year,  the  agriculture  budget  actually  has 
underspends  these  days. 

Doestt  need  mfonntog  again:  Partly  as  a result  of  the  BSE 
crisis,  the  Commission  has  announced  ft  wants  to  channel  aid 
only  .to  high  quality  produce.  It  does  not  want  to  be  In  the 
fanners’  pockets  any  more.  But  the  CAP  wffi  also  need  reforming 
if  tha  EU  Is  to  expand  into  Eastern  Europe. 

Host  will  that  happen?:  Franz  Rschler,  the  agriculture 
convrissBorter.'  has  floated  the  idea  of  directing  money  away 
irom'fermere  to  other  rural  land  uses  such  as  tourism  and 
' recreation.  Aral  theenvironment. 

When  wfH  thb  come  to  putts?  Last  time  reform  of  the  CAP 
took  TO  years.  This  time  1999  looms  as  a deadfne. 
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Predicted  lean 
years  for  Glaxo 


Julia  Finch 


GLAXO  Wellcome 
could  lose  £800  mil- 
Uon  worth  of  sales  in 
just  12  months  as  its 
Zantac  ulcer  treatment  medi- 
cine feels  the  full  efiect  of 
cheaper  generic  competition 
in  its  key  US  market. 

The  patent  protection 
which  made  Zantac  the 
world's  top-selling  drug  runs 
out  in  the  US  this  July  and, 
despite  Cast  growth  from  new 
treatments  and  the  wider 
portfolio  of  products  brought 
in  by  Wellcome,  the  impact 
will  still  be  substantial. 

Deputy  chairman  and  chief 
executive  Sir  Richard  Sykes 
warned  investors  yesterday  it 
would  mean  two  years  of  very 
little  growth. 

“We  could  lose  80  per  cent 
of  Zantac  sales  in  the  US  be- 
tween July  1997  and  July 
1998."  he  warned. 

Sir  Richard  also  detailed 


how  sterling’s  recent  strength 
had  damaged  the  company’s 
bottom  line.  Just  a 1 per  cent 
movement  in  the  dollar/ster- 
ling  rate  wipes  £10  million  off 
the  company’s  profits  while  a 
l per  cent  movement  in  ster- 
ling's rate  against  European 
currencies  costs  it  £4  million. 

The  warning  came  as  the 
company  unveiled  an  18  per 
cent  increase  in  full-year  pre- 
tax profits  for  1996,  from  £2.5 
billion  to  £2.96  billion,  which 
was  achieved  despite  a 14  per 
cent  <"£354  million)  drop  in 
Zantac  sales  last  year. 

Strong  growth  in  other  prod- 
ucts more  than  made  up  for 
this  shortfall.  Ixnigran  mi- 
graine treatment  alone 
clocked  up  sales  growth  of  46 
per  cent,  to  more  than 
£500  million. 

Last  year,  in  the  wake  of  ab- 
sorbing Wellcome,  Glaxo  axed 
7,500  jobs.  Yesterday  the  com- 
pany said  there  was  still  a 
£400  million  rationalisation  to 
come. 


Share  buy-back  at  Royal  & Sun 


Pauline  Springett 


ROYAL  & SUN  Alliance 
yesterday  attempted  to 
dampen  speculation 
about  its  acquisitive  inten- 
tions by  announcing  a £400 
million  share  buy-back. 

The  news  pleased  the  City, 
but  the  insurer  still  has  a siz- 
able war  chest  with  which  to 
make  a purchase  in  the  all- 
important  UK  life  market  — a 
move  it  has  been  strongly  ru- 
moured to  be  considering. 

Life  insurance  is  seen  as  of- 
fering insurers  the  greatest 
returns  in  future,  especially 
as  the  disappearing  welfare 
state  in  most  of  the  developed 


world  is  increasingly  forcing 
the  public  to  make  private 
provision  for  pensions  and 
healthcare.  This  was  under- 
lined by  the  Government's  an- 
nouncement of  plans  to  revo- 
lutionise pension 

arrangements  — plans  which 
were  welcomed  unreservedly 
by  Roger  Taylor,  Royal  & Sun 
Alliance's  deputy  chairman. 

But  Mr  Taylor  was  cagey 
about  whether  the  company 
would  join  In  the  flurry  of 
takeover  and  merger  activity 
which  Is  setting  the  UK  life 
sector  ablaze  with  rumours. 
He  hinted  that  a high  price 
would  not  necessarily  deter 
him.  “We  have  to  look  at  tim- 
ing and  value  for  money  — at 


what  a deal  would  be  worth  to 
us,"  be  said. 

Mr  Taylor  was  speaking  as 
the  company  unveiled  its  first 
set  of  full-year  results  since 
last  July's  merger  between 
Royal  and  Sun  Alliance.  On  a 
headline  basis,  the  pre-tax 
profits  were  37  per  cent  lower 
than  the  pro  forma  figures  for 
1995.  at  £648  million-  But 
profit  was  depressed  by  ex- 
ceptional charges,  including 
£201  million  for  merger- 
related  restructuring  and 

£117  million  of  extra  asbesto- 
ses and  environmental  claims 
provisions  in  the  UK  and  US. 

Operating  profit  fell  by  23 

per  cent  to  £706  million.  But 
chief  executive  Richard  Gam- 


ble said  that  if  extra  provi- 
sions and  adjustments  caused 
by  exchange  rate  movements 
were  stripped  out,  the  decline 
was  just  1 per  cent  The  com- 
pany said  the  integration  was 
going  according  to  plan  and 
savings  of  ‘at  least*  £175  mil- 
lion were  still  expected  by  the 
end  or  the  year. 

The  company  said  that  it 
had  already  lost  1,500  or  the 
5,000  jobs  it  expects  to  axe  as  a 
result  of  the  merger.  The  com- 
pany has  been  sharply  criti- 
cised for  failing  to  cuU  more 
of  its  top  management  in  the 
shake-up.  But  group  finance 
director  Paul  Spencer 
stressed  that  35  per  cent  erf 
management  had  gone. 


GKN  to  hold  fast  to  payout  as  it  seeks  reduction  in  US  damages 


lan  King 


GKN.  one  of  Britain's 
biggest  engineering 
companies,  said  yesterday 
it  was  still  looking  for  ways 


to  reduce  the  huge  damages 
— which  could  total  £450 
million  — recently  awarded 
against  It  In  the  US  courts. 

But  GKN,  which  was  un- 
expectedly convicted  of  de- 
frauding franchisees  of  its 


specialist  US  exhaust  re- 
tailer In  December,  has  still 
not  made  any  provisions  in 
its  accounts  to  cover  the  po- 
tential cost  of  the  case. 

Presenting  his  first  set  of 
annual  results,  CK  Chow. 


GKN’s  chief  executive,  said 
It  was  not  yet  possible  to 
quantify  how  much  the 
case  would  ultimately  cost 
GKN,  but  pledged  it  would 
not  hurt  the  dividend 
payout  for  1996  or  1997. 


News  in  brief 


UK  homeowners  face 
single  currency  threat 

BRITISH  homeowners  are  more  vulnerable  to  the  impact  of  a single 
currency  than  households  elsewhere  in  Europe,  according  to  a 
mortgage  market  report  from  Glasgow  University's  Housing 
Research  Centre. 

"Hie  report  warns  that  the  impact  on  the  UK  housing  market  has 
been  largely  ignored  in  the  debate  over  the  benefits  of  a single 
currency.  It  says  that  the  environment  in  which  the  housing  mnrkei 
operates  will  radically  oiler  when  currencies  converge  and  house 
prices  cannot  be  expected  to  rise  as  they  hare  In  the  past. 

But  volatile  interest  rates  In  the  early  days  of  oonverstan  could  hit 
UK  borrowers  hard.  The  report  says:  “The  unsurprising lntl  pnUithl 
lesson  of  Black  Wednesday  was  that  the  UK  was  leasable  to 
maintain  high  Interest  rates  to  defend  sterling  because  □!  their 

impact  on  mortgage  rates,  whereas  the  French  with  a system  of 
fixed  mortgages  could  hold  out." 

A spokesman  for  the  Council  of  Mortgage  Lenders,  which  com- 
missioned the  report,  said:  “Wo  haw.  no  evidence  that  rates  will 
remain  low,  and  our  concern  would  be  that  if  interest  rates  In 
Europe  had  to  be  increased  sharply,  tlven  UK  hnrruwcrs  might  suffer 
more  than  those  elsewhere  in  Europe."  — Titvot  l lunar 


Bolton  set  for  flotation 

BOLTON  Wanderers,  runaway  leaders  in  the  Nationwide  Leagile 
First  Division,  look  set  to  become  the  latest  football  dilb  to  flout  on 
the  stock  market  Mosaic  Investments,  the  investment  vehicle  for 
entrepreneur  Davki  Williams,  said  yesterday  it  was  in  talks 
with  Bolton  with  a view  to  a possible  reverse  takeover  of  the 
club.  — lan  King 
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Dun  woody  will  be 
ready  for  Relkeel 


Graham  Rock 


Richard  Dunwoody 

has  recovered  from 
the  fractured  breast- 
bone he  injured  at 
Kempton  last  month.  He 
resumes  riding  at  San  down 
today  and  wQ]  partner  David 
Nicholson’s  Relkeel  In  the 
Smurfit  Champion  Hurdle  at 
Cheltenham  on  Tuesday 
After  Dunwoody  had 
schooled  at  Jackdaw  Castle 
stables  yesterday  morning 
Nicholson’s  assistant,  Alan 
King,  said  that  Relkeel  would 
contest  the  championship. 

A decision  on  Samnartino 
would  be  pytrte  on  Sunday, 
with  the  Citroen  Supreme 
Novice  Hurdle  the  more 
likely  option.  “Castle  Sweep 
will  run  in  the  Coral  Cup  and 
Zabadi  will  run  in  the  Cham- 
pion, but  I don't  know  who 
rides,”  King  added. 

In  the  approach  to  Festival 
meetings  rumours  fly  high. 


but  Nicholson  reported  that 
Relkeel  was  “200  per  cent”, 
while  Oliver  Sherwood  said 
that  Large  Actios  "had 
schooled  over  half  a dozen 
flights  of  hurdles  yesterday 
and  that  Jamie  Osborne  was 
“chuffed  to  bits  with  him." 

Jim  Old  was  happy  with  the 
condition  of  the  ante-post 
favourite.  "Collier  Bay  is 
touch  wood,”  he  said,  but 
Ladbrokes  eased  last  year's 
winner  from  3-1  out  to  10030 
In  the  face  of  support  for 
Large  Action  (5-1  to  &2)  and 
Space  Trucker  <11-2  to  5-1). 

Those  who  rely  on  a single 
banker  to  show  a profit  at  the 
Cheltenham  Festival  are  un- 
likely to  become  significantly 
wealthier  thfe  year. 

The  popular  choice  will  be 
Mulligan,  and  British  book- 
makers who  began  betting  on 
the  Guinness  Arkle  Chase 
yesterday  were  noticeably  un- 
generous about  David  Nichol- 
son’s unbeaten  novice.  Coral 
make  him  favourite  at  6-4, 


Carson  signs  up  with  BBC 

1MJILLIE  CARSON,  who  an- 
W nounc 


nounced  his  retirement 
from  the  saddle  last  weekend, 
has  been  signed  up  by  the 
BBC  for  the  forthcoming  Flat 
season,  writes  Graham  Rock. 

He  will  be  a part  of  the 
BBC’s  television  commentary 
team  and  will  cover  the  five 
Classics  for  Radio  Five  Live. 

Carson,  a former  captain  on 
"A  Question  of  Sport”  said; 
‘I'm  very  excited  that  my 


new  role  means  I win  still  be 
closely  involved  with  racing, 
which  has  been  my  life,  it  will 
he  interesting  to  see  It  all 
from  a different  perspective.” 
Brian  Barwick,  head  of  tele- 
vision sport  at  the  BBC,  said.* 
This  is  a terrific  coup  for 
BBC  sport.  We  are  delighted 
to  welcome  Willie  to  our 
respected  racing  team.  It  far- 
ther underlines  the  BBC’s 
commitment  to  racing.  ” 


with  Hill’s  offering  u-10  In  an 
Arkle  which  looks  relatively 
uncompetitive. 

The  five-day  declarations 
for  the  opening  programme  of 
the  Festival  contained  few 
surprises,  although  absent 
from  the  Supreme  Hurdle 
were  the  injured  pair  Juyush 

and  Alzulu. 

Jim  Old  said  Juyush  had 
been  sent  for  detailed  veteri- 
nary examination.  “We  don't 
know  what  is  wrong  with 
him,  but  we  will  by  Satur- 
day.” 

Ihe  two  handicaps  on  Tues- 
day look  highly  competitive. 
Collier  Bay’s  colours  are 
likely  to  he  carried  by  Yahmi 
in  the  warnipt  Extra  Mild  Ci- 
gars Gold  Card  Handicap 
Hurdle,  and  he  Is  5-i  favourite 
with  Coral,  but  Hill's  have  the 
Irish-trained  Mlltonfield 
shortest  on  5-1  with  Yahmi  at 
6-1. 

At  7-2,  General  Command  is 
the  dear  market  leader  for 
the  Astec  Buzz  Shop  National 
Hunt  Chase. 

The  going  is  likely  to  be 
good.  Martin  Pipe,  who 
walked  the  coarse  on  Wednes- 
day, described  the  ground  as 
“puddingy”  in  places,  which 
drew  a sharp  response  from 
Cheltenham's  manaping'  di- 
rector, Edward  Gillespie. 

'Tf  you  walk  on  a race- 
course just  after  it’s  been 
watered,  bits  would  feel  pud- 
dingy, but  six  hours  later  it 
has  had  a chance  to  work  into 
the  ground.  I think  we  ran 
leave  Martin  Pipe  to  train  his 
horses,  and  he  can  leave  us  to 
issue  the  going  reports.” 


Sandown  with  guide  to  the  latest  form 


Praiseworthy Him  of  Praise  (near  side)  puts  in  a good  jump  on  his  way  to  victory  atTowcester  photo  frank  &aro* 


Exeter  runners  and  riders 


Gunner 
to  be  on 
target 
for  King 


Ron  Cox 


JEFF  KING,  whose  use- 
ful novice  chaser  Light- 
ening Lad  looks  sure  to 
go  well  in  next  week’s  Ar- 
kle Trophy.  can  enjoy  a pre- 
Cheltenham  boost  at  Exeter 
today  with  Cool  Gunner. 

The  seven-year-old  looks 
well  treated  In  the  British 
Racing  Centre  Handicap 
Hurdle. 

Cool  Gunner  <3.55).  an 
unlucky  loser  when 
stumbling  and  unseating 
Chris  Maude  at  the  last 
flight  at  Lingfield  in  Janu- 
ary, had  plenty  to  do  at  the 
weights  when  fourth  be- 
hind My  Cheeky  Alan  at 
Tow  tester  next  time  out. 

Both  My  Cheeky  Man  and 
runner-up  The  Proms  have 
won  since,  the  latter  off  a 
mark  of  109  at  Haydock. 
Cool  Gunner  races  off  a 
tempting  8-1  here. 

Jamie  Osbornr  is  one 
short  of  bis  100th  winner  of 
the  season  after  completing 
a double  on  Him  of  Praise 
and  Konvckta  Queen  at 
Towcester  yesterday. 

Osborne’s  brace  was  pro- 
vided by  his  boss  Oliver 
Sherwood,  who  confirmed 
that  he  would  have  only 
three  horses  on  duty  at 
Cheltenham  next  week  ■— 
Largo  Action,  who  could 
contest  Thursday's  Stayers' 
Hurdle  as  well  as  the  Cham- 
pion. Konvckta  King  (Alild- 
may  of  Fletei  and  Berude 
Not  To  (Sunall  lance  Chase). 
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F saven HU (B) Mrs 8 WMams 7-10-11  — ...  nOreewe 

I B,  tbnn  tad  7,  RdbSreM  B 
BOIMp  6-4  PtMura  ShBrod.  2-1  Cade  » Cnaeder.  4-1  Beer  CUk  u-i  Mahwad  Cento.  T£-i  Wan 
DeSgM.  Sacrd  Bw.  30-1  Stormy  Surdd.  Oato  N Barley 11  mien 

• Blinkered  first  time:  EXBTSR  L4S  Spread  The  Word.  MARKET  RA5EK  020 
What's  Secret o.  No  Fiddllne.  SANDOWN  3.10  Kotdal  Cavalier.  4.45  Tesao  Baby- 


3J25  SITWELL  ARMS  NOVICE  HANDICAP  CHASE  2m  21  E2JM11 

1 LKKi  CAW  ABBA  BOV  (10)  C Jjmn  V-H-IO 

2 P-ift.’  AMBER  SPARK  (44)  (BP)  0 GilUCIlj  8.11-6 

3 .-PP-f  : TRAIL  DOSS  (1 18)  tte*  H Kn.-M  6-11-8  . 

4 M2>Ui  BISHOPS  CAST3X  (35)  (C)  R Ft(4l  l»-|1-« 

5 S3U3J  SUPER  RITCIIART(IO)  D P3H1IQ  9-lvi  .. 

B 1-FPL”  AFTER  THE  FOX  m(RP)K  ID- 10-11 

7 lA3f^1  COLETTES  CHOICE  (22)0  Horn  6-10-1  . SRrenadl 

8 C4U-PT0  CHIU  HEIGHTS  (JO)  ..  . ...  .GTonwy  * 

0 INMAN  TEMPLE  (30)  KSnJ-^p  t-iD-0  ROrareM 

10  P-Py,  ALPRIESONO(18)Ur'^1'SlPphens  ID-IG-P  ..  . NtosV  Stephens 

11  OtPJn^  CEMMINIST(22)Mf'.PDU<ficld6-lD-fi A Procter 

TOP  PORN  TIPS:  Amber  Spnrk  8,  S<4wr  Rltcbart  7,  OamM  MM  5 

■•tttaetB-J  Anoo  Smil  6-1  Toil  Bau.  6-1  Ouiupscasnc.  7-1  Cnoia  6oy.  Supm  R>tcnan.  8-1  Aft.-* 
The  ftx  f0-1  irdtsi  Vroplt  U-1  CP.h  «MhO  «t  irexi 


1 3f  110yds  C2.77S 

JPrm 

Llfarrey 

o Pont  (3) 

- . JMrLJdtord 

A P McCoy 

. ..  . .XNaedto  . 


Ayr  programme 


1 .50  LOCH  DOOM  *MP  MAIDBN I 

6-5  ALNBROOK  (112)  A WMIanS  8-11-8 


2D-1IFJ  CABUStE  BANWltPS  (14)  (BP)  J Berry  5-11-8 

003  COT0TOWNBOYCM}Ms5BradbwiMB-n-8  .. — 
3-63  DMAJUUE  (27)  Gftcrante  5-13-8  _ 

DO  URIVffiBA (22)  J Chariton 5-11-8 

PRMCE  OF  THYME  Mrs  J Goodtohm  8-11-8 
Q5000P-  CRABMBAdHtM  (3*2)  D Robertson  S-IW 


Market  Rasen  card 


1.40  SpUflra  Bridge 
2.10  Mr  Boahyi 


nn8ir«nnil[ir--—  r-*"'— r>A*l 

1,40  TABWWOAY’«BUJNQirCAPHIII®lB4ASYO2Bi1t110ydeC1^8S 

1 SI3S-PP  RUBOLMd TfNI RBBBL (Wl S Ctorh MM  IMeRCtor>(7) 

3 aHP-0  BLOTOPTWSGodngs  B-15-1  ^ It, 

4 «SaaOOAKNURY(1RJMNeLar»W  5-30-0 £25fi2« 

5 0050QB  60M.STSB-  * »oap  MIM3  . — ■■■ , SCVnhen  (») 

• 00-3330  SUM— I WLLA  (2 1)  K WVlQrove  5-flHB 

a 1 ^irtHpe— niiunnHFMinilJdinBerty^ 

■ OD-PPPO  WoOOiANMLADTOO(aO)PPtltotard5 

TOP  KM  TWSc  (MPdf  8,  JNd  Par  A HM4d4  7,  BpMne  Mlae  • 

BattwIM  JUB  For  A Raewn. /-sSupraw lSaNon,4-l  OMbury.MaiauMrViila.BpEilwato^ 
Btoldt  36-1  Eurdln*  The  Belief.  C°d  Sad  

2.1 0 BEAimoMtcom  mimw  cats* 

l mnl 

: 


2.45  m«Tu7r  noun,  xnui  iw*  =M“ 

Otff  wxeUBBapmJRnGeraidlM  

24106  PABX.T  BMABP  (11)  OndiBB  HW 

" imi 


1 

a 

* 

4 

5 
R 
T 
8 
R 

10 

It 

1* 

IS 

14 

IB 

13 

IT 


corn  OP  akabu  K Mwbp*  y,  — nr:.  . 
ur  4AdA*awaiamW^st£,?Sfl 

3P  XBJaKllora(*«SYJ3elto««1’-0 

P NARMUAIWtlT)  K *twg»  -Tg- nrem 

P4NWOPJU.WV<T)TEwrind»l34 _pum, 

SJRUHBAJdis  Attorrft  1 V4  — 

UO  S»IABFCOIMANO(8)PBJ*a1V0 

SP0CSI  STALLONE  ttMlW  Roe  1 1-0 
-0  TOdrat17)WTton<nB  11-0 


0 WRttvmamimANeuflW^11-0  - 

XX  B2WAMTA(1B)GHu0bddr 

43  OCWH  TEE  YARD  (481)  MOj 

ssuHdmpmaBsnoQRe,ra1M  ■ 


- -F-  -*  -sss 

Artblft  12-1  KhelHOUIL  tt-1  Doan  Tito  Yard  : — 

an  Bf  110yds  OMTS 


3J20  UNCCUBHaEARawaTUIIALROClEtY  HANDICAP 

1 ZV-BYa-INUnAYHRHTmJBIzGeraid  6-124  

2 22M03MWNNBSRMCBS)TEB«fW5;1»  

3 55*1230  IIURH  P0H6E(B)(lP)gFi«n<»8-10-g 


4 4338/MI  MIHIWOOO POPPY (20)81*2988 0-10-11 

5 50/016-0  MO  ra0UMB(20)  Q IfcCarrt  5-10-10  . 

• P5-3SZ1  WHArsSacHSronTOtWHAIaMrdefS-iW  £ 

T PP2-86P  LA  radTAIHRIPAUroOBnrea  9-10-8 * 

■ S4P4X  SA18WM  (17)  (C)  (D)  P Kdtovrey  7-W-5  — K 

3(9-144  — BT  WdiOIBCRI(«d)f  Ada  MM 

8LRVP  NOOBABXR  (4a)  (CD)  K Wrgan  8-10-0  

OO-SN . H1UN  PMOtOWE  (1 7)  (D)  J QubM  B-1B  * 


• 

10 

11 

12 


(B37)(D)  Mil  V Wtod  8-10-0  

TOPPORdTTa  EoWddfty  B,Deeertrreaa  7,3irelr*rB 

Bodton  3-i  Oewnlhaiilon.  4-1  TTvmSey  tod8- 8-1  Do»«l  Face.  7-1  No  RdHao-8-l 

Horse  Dancer.  Naedaued  Popoy.  13-1  Mootahto  M 


3.50  WHKATIXY  PACKAOMF  toOVTCg  C9USR  tm  41  tOfn 

U31F24  OOU»l  BELLO  (34)  T Eattort^  B-1V8 


wt-ft  CVMM IW  CAPTA1I  (88)  R BwrwwO-IO-lD 

MUM  CLAYMRIOME  (17)  J FWtorMd  O-»-M 

ti6BP4  P8EAW  LEADS  (IS)  MRooeru  7-10-10 

OF-allF  QASJC  BLUE  (43)  Mis8  BOV&I  7-19-10 

4FBFP-4  ooarrs  MYTH  c*e*)JLaton  7-10-11)  — 

OOWFO-F  P12ASUHR  UUJS32  (24)  J Creemfi  7-TO-IO  — 
SAAMU— T I API  li  ettotwea  7-10-10  — —— 
oom}r»romi«moGiS(inoJHaugitoa6-»-v 
BWZP-  PARSONS  8All(44a)  Kn  C BOtopoa  9-bW 


JM« 

6 CR2AM O THE  BOBOS (27)  A retflsns  5- 1 1-S PPemdl 

■ 044S3?  LUWACX LADY (10) BltoetisfSSrt 7-13-3 BMeret 

10  00400F  MEAD01TUE*(M)IVy«W  8-»»-8 J’Carbmrrr 

11  20  OW  STOP  (21]  u Barnes  4-10-8 _ST«jh>r(S) 

TOP  PORN  T»5:  Deonni.  3,  CMftde  ladM  7,  lerefaack  lady  6 

IWBiUhUyglieiBIT  BP  ra— 4-1  (M  P III nnnwip  14 «— 

Bauhw  2-1  Denumia.  5-2  unWES  Lady.  9-£  Cardde  Bandia's.  7-1  Ceesomi  Bcry.  12-lLa  Rhnera.  One 
Sop.  14-1  Cralgle  Hwnbler.  20-T  Meafloatoct  llnerene 

2.20  JOHN  BROWN  MEMORIAL  NOVICE  CHASE  *»C3,1 19 

1 3-033=1  SBOHIC  BAND  (221(D)  PMoraerti  7-1 1-10 

2 8S01-F1  HEAL  TOHIC  (3)  Q RJChanB  7-11-10 

3 5nrWD  ABLOOM  AYR  f7>  P UonaSn  6-1V-* 

4 6PU-RB  CORSTtMJOKBI  (33)  l liR»  7-13-1 

5 4PM8B  NDOMR  (SB}  8 WlBW*  6-11-4  — 

3 OPO-aF  SHUT  UP  (23)  l*t  EKwcrop  8-19-33 — 

TOP  FORM  TWBx  Bed  Tante  9,  Cartoon  Jeher  7 
189»NuidHiN71BiaCCMdlB11(Ptoi1eWi]»"h 


2.5  5 JAKS  BAREUY  EBnnAL  KAHMCAP  HURDU  are  110yds  C2.B1S 

i ^gsEESKHSJ 

3 19V— 11 1 TR1BIIXC(11K*to  “J  TO  ^ Ttamton  6-11-8 M PotMr 

4 03RU-ZJ  iXADONI  PROBPRCT  (18)  MM  J Gooddlon  19-10-13  N KerrMfes  (7) 

Wlfi35STOBYUU]ftt>RShto66-rO-ll  — OBwAy 


3.55  BRITISH  RACHIS  CENTRE  HANDICAP  HURDUE  to 

1 O-Hft  PDnYHOMPMNCC<20)RFroSIS-1VlD 

2 EU-lf  TT10UVAIILE(23)  ATi3WL6-l1-r 

3 53.*PP:-*  THE  BABCEMAN  (42)  I-  Gantuito  <3-11-1 

4 DEVON  PEASANT  (22)1.  C-Hi  ril  5-11-1 

3 m»-15  FRIOIDLY  UOUB1  (35)  (RF)  M Wpp  8-11-0 

0 UU-6  -1^  coot.  QUSUWI  (28)  (C)JKI^  -■-!/>-*  .. 

TOP  FORM  UPSs  Coal  IhHire  0.  Treoadk  7 

■NtbilpUM  Dttri  Petard.  r-37uuMilig  «-lCcd  Gunner.  a-7Fne«dy  Home.  M TTcflaryrnan  A-i 
PYreiyrMcr  Prrncf  Bnueus 

4.30  WEATHERBVS  BWL2TM  SSAOAZM2  HANDICAP  CHASI  2re  31  IlOydl  C22U 

1 UMSK  SHI)IINBLlnin,(M|(RnDtoclK>lson»-i?-0  .-  ..  RJelreseh 

2 If-ITJl  UIHCE  ARMSmOM  (10)  (Nb  n>)  0 UcCcan  7- 1 3-6  . D Peril  (3) 

3 0--.1P33  NAMNV>SCH0KE{7)(SP)RAIn(t;-TD-»  ATbonhx 

4 3-41C2T  IMPUSYHIU.|B)(C)R  H035  1-10-5 JM 

TOP  NMUi  TIP*  MarereyY  Chalca  B.  Sirereg  UaM  T 

Batthsi.  1 i-lOLa— r AnxRft;.  9-4  Srenetg  ugm.  9-."  O Poylull  6-1  Marini)  b Ctux\-  4 Hrreaia 

5-00  ENJOYMENT  OF  RDNC  AM  OWNB  NOVICE  HUnDLl  3m  2TC2^H 

1 ttfHeSCOTRY(20JBBuatoi7-11-0 - BPHMB 

2 61340P  AKJYMAIH4  (IB)  (C)M  Pipe  7-11-2  ...  - Bto.nr*  » 

3 P-031  ENO  CUBIC  (44)  PKoBtS  6-1 1-2 APHaCey 

4 2-24163  «PACEA«001DC22)(0)J0W 8-11-2  CllplBh 

5 33-63  NAME  AVENUE  (52)  Mr*  J Punsm  6- 10-10  - n Parra* 

• SM3  COOLE  CHBOIT  (27)  C Barer*  7-10-10 R Johnson 

7 0-3PDPP  DECEIT  THE  SECOND  (25)  PRndard  5-10-10 SBuntmeh 

8 AICD  F3ASHMAH  (25)  3 LlWA-llyr  7-10-  IQ Mr  J L LtomaBy* 

B 0 <-  KANUNE|10«8)MCooiMe9-KMO MrLJattnrd 

10  (V3-634  LOCKAL STS (14) DGontolto 7-19-10 ..CBracBay 

11  5J-C25  NE*KSONIC(20)«Alnct7-IO-tfl  Pllan4ay(3) 

12  5-rP6ia  NI6-TADIL(15)  R B»e<  5-10-10 .VSlMtwy 

13  POUERNANJIUVJT-IO-W  CMamta 

14  «E3r  BLAZnfCMRAClE (18) (RP) »W RMrndKSOn 6-10-5  ..DSatter(S) 

15  PO  ommsun (T9) Ll Pipe 9-10-5  . ..  . _..  OT  rrll |B) 

IR  POP  SHUTS  DREAM (25) G Ham  8-10-5 ROMM 

TOPramnPfeKMCtorfelO,  Bcrebya.AMyrei  II 7 

BatOagr  iM  mndOtrin.  9-7  ScdM.  6-1  logical  Stop,  7-1  Uemsonc.  8-1  Spaujy  Cola.  12-1  BUc.ng 
Lbreop.  Bph  Am*  Jbl  6-ntif’  Mad  Mrnm  26*1  Al^mano.  Cooto  Owrry.  3.1-I  Fiattvnjn.  Uu- 
Taflii.  50-1  StiA  c.Dram  lOnemara 


8 TTWAr  FESTIVAL  FANCY  (T)  0 Ltada^ei  10-10-9 QUe(3) 

T 0-315*5  HUDSON  CAT  TRADER  (B)  (0)  P Srauiml  H>-  IM  . . Mae  P Mean 

R HOC  SUMMYtBTH<24)PMoi«Di1t>6-10J> A Dabble 

TOP  PORN  TWh  Leatone  Pmaped  8,  MSttry  Acariemy  7,  Trihare  8 

1R9«e  Sana  toe*ore  6 10  e I*  A Preher  S-1  (Mn  A SotabodO  > rre 

Bdafaa:  2-1  TuPune.  S-.'  SMlot  Auderey.  5-1  SaiUdi  Lnd.  Sowy  Lr?4h.  M Hirfion  0ov  TrcJrr.  10-1 

Bang  in  Tioiavr  17-1  lows  °ic*  r«xi.  20-1  Fwbral  Fane,  A nnm 

3.30  ARTHUR  CHALU3MIK CUP  HANDICAP  CRASH  2m  41  CLASS 

1 IF  5-651  MSCODeSMOrna(3)(Btoea)(D)GRidui>fte-TI-12 

2 S-41F1;  MOKtTUVE(1»(COUBF)PMcniciU>b-1vtS 

a «WI  SOlflA (11) (Slbe« (CD) c Pallor  8-11-6  . 

4 C1531  TWIN  FAILS  (10)  (Bto  re)  GUocre  6-1 M 

8 0PM  1-U  PETER  (2T)(0)DWMBan»  9-10-10 

TOP  FOBM  UPS:  Dtoco  On  Htotn  8,  Twhi  Pdh  7 
IBM  Dane  Dectotan  10 1 1 3 R Soptfa  7-4  (P  Cheahrw^)  8 re 

Mfts  J-'  11-4  TnmFdls.  3-1  Soina.9-7  Momjv.  b-IPiici 


PC*  berry 


DPjrbar  • 
J CaUaohtor 
DBanUey 


4.00  ATRSM8W  ACBRULTURALHUNrBtS,CHASS(Aou4ares)  2m  M 110yds  El  J30 

1 X5.'  .F- CANNY CHR0MCLE(384)Uc*CD3WfDn 9-<  1-10  APerfcer(7) 

2 so-  DDRII BLUR (11B7) MritPFtoUwi M V10  — NtonPRehmlS) 

3 02- BU  PMXA)R>AH(931)M'SJMcCtrqcn  r-il-IP  Allab**n(T) 

4 oa- - FROMM STWT {14251 A enren 9-11-10  NWBren(a> 

5 31  nC- PtANNINB  UADI  (326)  Mrs  JHcAlerato  6-1 1-10  . . . . N Bndbreno  (T) 

• WOODY  DARE  P Newrttn  ?-H-R)  Wtoon  m 

7 HOLLY  OBEY  PUowem  6-1 V5  J)Hato(S) 

TOP  FORM  TIPS:  Pram  MffS,  Dtoton  WOT  T 

IBBBt  Pmtohir  7 10 12  Hr  A Rshsoi  4-t  (A  J WIQt8)  8 ran 

Irrire  5-4  Fr«W  sm  2-1  Dmdn  Bur.  7-1  Ell  PwlarpaA  10-1  Wocay  Dure.  12-1  Planning  Hun  Uwr, 
Oreir  25-1  Cxny  Caicmi*  7 nnxn 


4.35  DOOM  NOVICE  HANDICAP  HURDLE  2«  E&H3 


0120  jetYAUUdAHCOltanORKhaiiif-'l-l' 

4- 30413  FHAR ECHO (14) (C)L  Lingo 6-'  1-9  ..  - 

P-n'2S  KOIO  SABO  (27)  (B)  C Parser  5-1  i-S  . . 

CP-01  SOUORTH  (94)  (CD)  J DanLiy  6-10-7  _ 

05- 3SPS  MIL'S  PRIDE  (1 1)  ? UomciUi  6-  '0-6  - . 
t(TO  rereia  pi)  p Cwcsar  jugh  7- 10-3  ..  ...  .. 
000-4  SXANERWrailf^fBRGfiS'WdJfr-W-'  .. 

OX  OH  THE  OFF  CHANCE  (=0)  l LWOO  5-10-0 


.PCarbarry 
. NPasSsr 
DParker* 
■Bnrey 
CHebmur 
■ 0CN6R 


k(7) 


»P) 


TOP  PORN  T»*  Ptar  Echo  8,  SotogLU.  7.  Ehaae  Rhar  B 
IHRAataMulH  10L Wyer 8-4  (T DEWmhy)7 rtor 

Mnj.  r^sjNg.rji  a-i  pk«  Ech»  Sium>fti«.9-2Jeiraot».W»cm3  Satan  Urraiai.  ij-iBic^ 
Pie*.aM0n7rieC«'Cr-r"O)  *""■* 


TOP  POM  TWto  Belli*  IMP*  8,  a 1 utar  7,  IWrtW*  Mrih  ■ 

■retonv  4-6  Ochton  Itolto.  T-e  Cwerimuse.  7-1  OtoMfs  Mytt.  Cad*  Btoe.  8-1  Beam  iwta.gH 
P8reqi*8^25-1TBaTOtoPBraloCfcSa«iriddSB^  10  iimuis 


Results 


4J25  UWACMRAWCCODPHAIHWAP  CHA5ECto  II  110»da  CC£0D 

1 2V113»MMIIEHRYBJBPtiT)(C^DHMnW7-tf-8  — 

2*.  06)413  DOALDtA0Xf1»)(W)JFteCertod  lO-n-12  

3 311231  aurwt«6Anr  (125)  (P)HCWw  9-10-0  — ■ — 

4*  823P02  BNOOHD  IO*BI  (14)  U no|»ian  7-1IW1 — — 

B 8WBIP5RBEnCCtair{1R|MrsLJo»efl9-1IH)  — 

T0PP01TW3tNsare*y8Md^>toeUM»^2 

r — | 5-4  Dm*  taepe.  7-4  BetoerDy  Said.  7-Z  Smor  Starp,  T*-11  Record  Hoar 


JlOtoiWy 


4J55 
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x 
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4 
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• 
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3 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
10 
17 
IS 


, SlMauaOPBIMi  PLAT  RACE Ire  HMIOpN  *1,808 

MS-  BRARDOMBmUtawoDGenwiyfr-iM  

000-  HAPPY  DAYS  BaHRORlKMBUNH  8-1V4 

S JWUPWHXJ. (*5 K HNBjAj-1M — * 

20 


1TON  CM  R Mine  5-H-* 

PteyiJgTTEddwWS-TM 


Hhiuimi  .(48)e Moore 6-1 M 

g 8VRPRBSCnv(Bi)AJmun8-iT-4 

7WCNA«SDTBddO-n-» * 

i^SSSSS W8ts:=:^= 

S K3gg^V,^-^s53-“ 
s S5BS57a£^SSS 

KDTA  J WHJttn  4-frto  

CUU3BJRNHYlCon^dl8-W-5 

DRH(Y  DOHA  J crwwra 

bmepAWAT  U ftoasrn  4-H>-5 


■etbmA-i  Ptocyu  JO*.  *>1  eeoto  flrirend.  B-1  W*ton.  «*'■  9’' 


TOWCESTER 

2^0  Om  HOeto  1.  WDCm  ROW  K 
htefcrel  (1D-1U  2,  Aitoatt  Lrere  PV4  tart 
I 3,  llrerenrb  (6-T).  16  ran.  IX.  7.  (MtoeP 
wnirae)  row.  Cl  1.70  030.  Cl  30.  CZ-50. 
Dual  Fi  Cl  a.  70.  Trior  E43  01  CSR  C35  58 
Tricagt  El  73-85.  m , , 

2-50  {»n  M Ch>  1.  HU  OF  PUAB&  J 

Osbomo  (4-6  fsv):  2,  Itnlor  Nxnra  (JO-1):  3, 

■■■inf mi  (50-1).  1C  ran.  X 12.  (O  Shar- 

■ood)  Tore:  C230;  £1.30.  £2.00.  £8.60  Dual 
F:  D630.  Trto:  £56.70  CSF:  C2I.08 
340  (3m  II  CM):  I.TEAPUlWTNH  Ur  0 
Pollock  (8-13  W*>:  2,  nctmree  Pfte  (7-1): 
3,  LiMTiga  cater  17-1).  7 ran.  8.  dlst  (Mbs 
i C Saunders)  Toic.  El. 70.  £1.10.  Cl. 80.  Dual 
P:  £3  90.  CSF’.  COA9 

iSO  (2m  Of  Hdto)i  1,  KOMVBCT* 
QUEEN.  J Osborne  &~>i:  X **•* 
SfrerW  (8-5  tau):  3,  KaaHeret  (7-1)  9 ran. 
5.B  ID Sharwond) Tola. £2 30. Cl 00. £1.40. 
Cl. BO  Dual F: Cl. 70. Trto: C220. CSF: C2J9. 
Wt  Maylln  Mag*. 

A rrn  (3m  II  6b)  1,  CAIDJNCFORD 
lakes,  J Gnioty  (3-1  law):  IMrefa 
(7-2);  3,  tody  su«0  (7-1L  a rarL  ^ 1!4  g 
Thomson  Jonos)  Tow:  £360.  Cl  20.  £2.10. 
Cl  70.  Dual  P.  C8JD.  Trio  £27.0ft  CSF: 
C1363.  Trices  1:  CBO  39. 


430  (4m  HdMc  1,  WASSL  STRMBT,  N 
Wllttarnaan  |B— It  3,  toe  111  Hire  I Ctona 
(ii-Btav):a.Ttareiy(«-i).4  ran,  sno.  tape 
Morgan)  Tote:  &40.  Dual  F;  (z.40.  csf. 

oja 

Macron  tr.ioojoo  - part  won.  ftxd  oi 
5307.73 carried  toraard  le  Sandown  today 
PULCSPOTlC11.cn  QUAD  POT:  C4  33 

WlNCANTON 

2.1 0 (2*>  H<2«)i  1,  TALATHATH,  R JsHrv 

agn  (2-1  RWu);  2,  Breiwal Sean  (9-21. 3. 
Meutanra  Pi  tana  [13-a.  2-1 R fa*  Quality- 
17  ran.  X 7 (CNIOidaon)  Tote-  £3  00,  Cl  2D. 
£220.  12.10.  Dual  F:  ClOOO.  Trio:  £14.70 

C5P:  £1161  

MO  (3m  Of  cfc>  1,  FULL  OF  BOUNCE,  T 
Draomba  (33-1);  9,  Pi  ir  talemf  (1V4 
la*K  3.YL—I  Dead  03-1)  10  ran  21. 3)1  (R 
Hodges)  Tote:  £23.80;  £3  80.  £1.40.  £280. 
Dual  F:  E23.10.  Trio  £236.60  CSF.  £74J)6. 

3.10  cam  si  out  i,  sstOR  n.  bn- 

IHUim  G Bradtay  (15-H):  3,  Hawaflrei 
YtaA  (7-4  ta*fc  a.  Fool*  Erraul  |6-1)  5 
ran.  IX.  13.  (Mrs  Susan  Nock)  Tow  £2.70: 
Cl  .70.  ci.ia  DuM  F:C3  40.CSP.  C5.1D. 

3.40  (2ai  Kdto):  1,  NOKTHBRN  STAB- 
UCKT,  A P McCoy  (11-10  tavl.  a,  nymR 
Fkktter  (6-4):  3,  Moeetor*  (5-1).  4 ran.  It. 
SX.  (11  Pipe)  TOW-  C16Q.  Dual  F:  £2.  TO  CSF. 
£3.67. 

4.10  (3as  II  IlOyda  Ch^  1,  RY1HNO 
CUPLET,  Mr  L JeRora  (8-1):  2,  Rid  fHa- 


MAI13-8  lav).  3,  YotreB  Bnm  iS-?i  8 ran 
IS.  3X.  (M  TrrOievl  Tow  C7  !»  £2  30  Cl .10. 
Dual  F‘  £5  60  CSF.  £14.63 
4JO  (2toi  « H4h)l  1,  COUNTRY  TAR. 
QUilL  T CtrSCimWO  ( IR-I I 2,  SmlnR  Haba 
(20-11.  3.  EMMaBl  |1  l-?l  4,  Doriefl  Kkw 
1 20-1)  7-7  trv  ChiL-lauC  Cncir.  20  ran  3.  t 
|R  Hodge*!  To-e  O13.Cl.60  t4.10L  £160. 
CATO  Dual  F £136.00  CSF.  CU36  Ttm- 
Cl  .464.00.  Tncjst  Cl  S4!.bT 
#,10  (2m  HrBoJl  1.  BRJHTJLOL  R JuhfLCfl 
lS-i):a,Mngarvislo«>l6-M  3,K«tericfc 
114-t)  5-213*  Embanuncnl.  17  rari  l!t 
I Lady  Horrirs)  Tole  CIO  90.  £3  40.  £3  70. 
£370  Dual  F J2T2.5C  Trto  C333.70.  CSF: 
Cl3l  06. 

PMCHPOhCa  Jtl  QUADPOTkCll  50 

CARLISLE 

SUOO  (3m  110yd*  H«e)>  1,  ANSIIRO 
MAM,  P Niven  (11-1]:  2,  Hire  Bahtaaim 
(6-l):3,PRtofitoiaMtaRi1J-li  7-1  Uv  P> 
rada  Racer.  13  ran  Nk.  \ |Mrs  M Rovolnyi 
Tote.  £14X0  E330  tn  ID.  £3(0.  Dual  F 
£59  90  Trio:  EI4J.SC  CSF.  £67.23.  Tiicaol. 
£850.09.  NR.  Pebble  Bwh. 

UO  (2m  00=  1.  CHILL  WIND,  M Fd'.tur 
|6-2|;  a.  Pariah  \T- 1 ta*|.  3,  flrnnnr  H 
-toe Him  16-1).  run  to  14  in  Byciam 
Tote-  £3.60;  £1  60.  £1  CO  Dual  F C4  30.  CSF. 
C7.5&. 

XOO  (2m  4f  1 1 0yde  HOo*  1 , ARDRD4A, 

A Do66.fi  (4-1):  Z.  into  The  West  (2- 1 Ca«i: 


3,  Mtateyor  (33-1).  15  un  ll.G.lFMurphyi 
Torn- Cb  IK  £7  60  Cl  n>  C5  BO  Dual  F t.'  00 
Trio.  £180  30  CSF  Cl  1 59  NR-  Urtemll 

3- 30  (2m  41  llOytla  dip  1,  KENHORE* 
-SPEED,  Ricnnrd  Gum  1 7 — l)  2,  So4o- 
montaPanoarf-*-?  In*).  3,m)wajr/33-l).  4 
ran  13  13.  IMrsSSmilhl  Toic:  £2.70.  Dual  F. 
£1.40.  CSF.  C.B7. 

4- 00  (3m  If  HdLk).  1,  IFALLELSEFAHJS. 
I Jnnune  18-11  2.  BiMtontad  Cattaan  lb-3 
iawi.3,Pan»Chatiiai»-i)  Gun. Zb  a 
LunQj)  Tote.  £9  00 . C?  60.  Cl  CO.  C?  PD.  Dual 
F £17.10.  Trio.  CA.50.  CSF .E23. 70.  Trieart. 
C157.B7. 

4J)0(3M2f  01)11,  NORTHERN  H3UD)E, 

E Cnl'aflUan  (7-1  lavi:  fl,  CeBhte  Bey  (7-3r 
3.  JkedM  HI  12-1).  4 ion.  It.  2b  IJ  Jcltur- 
Lorn  Ton-  C?  00  Dual  F C3J0  CSF  £7  72 
UN  (2m  ID  1,  UMROOb,  A Dobbin 
HI-10  (am; 2. TenPa  Rhm  (3-11: 3,  Side 
By  Side  ill— 1|  12  ion  n.  3 iG  Rmhartlal 
Tdo.  C2  70;  Cl  10.  Cl  10.C3U  Dual  F-  £3  70 
Trio-  £5  10  CSF  £3  47 
PLACEPOTi  £764  30  WJODPOn  £79  70 
• 5ee  Mure  BnalneeD  anil  i»'?i  CtwiUm- 
hnm  niter  a schooling  session  wmi  wrong 
of  Wincamon  ymieiday  Pntlnerod  by  Rich- 
ard Johnson.  Sea  More  Business  teas  jc- 
componli-d  in  Hr  gallop  by  sLUiUMnau- 
Chcnyoin  until  urahlppiiig  Johreon  ai  {tn; 
IiilI  lonto  in  mo  homo  oiraigM  “He  duli- 
niieiy  won't  go  (o  Ciwnennam  raw  ' cam- 
monted  trainer  Paul  Nlchorn  ' It  t.  boiler  to 
OndouIhiMDrallKt  than  ncul  wool  * 
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Giggs  brings  United  up  on  the  rails 


David  Lacey,  Sports  Reporter  of  the 
Year,  assesses  the  Welshman’s  part 
in  the  4-0  rout  of  Porto  and  looks  at 
the  change  in  the  team’s  form  since 
Juventus  showed  them  the  way 


THE  MOST  remarkable 
moment  of  a remark- 
able evening  at  Old 
Trafibrd  on  Wednes- 
day came  when  Eric  Cantona 
cradled  the  head  of  Andy  Cole 
in  his  hands.  From  Cantona's 
pass  the  Manchester  United 
striker  had  scored  the  fourth 
goal  against  Porto  which  has 
virtually  guaranteed  United  a 
place  In  the  semi-finals  of  the 
European  Cup. 

It  had  long  since  been  as- 
sumed that  Cantona  would 
not  be  averse  to  getting  his 
hands  on  Cole's  head,  but 
only  if  It  bad  become  de- 
tached from  Cole’s  neck.  If 
such  apparently  polarised  tal- 
ents have  really  found  com- 


mon ground  then,  for  Alex 
Ferguson's  team,  all  things 

are  now  possible. 

Hie  probability  is  that,  bar- 
ring a catastrophic  night  in  the 
Das  Antas  Stadium  in  a Cart- 
bight,  along  with  a resurgence 
by  Auxerre  in  Chablis 
country.  United  wffl  be  meet- 
ing Borussia  Dortmund  fbr  a 
place  in  the  final  in  Munich  on 
May  28.  Yes,  Munich:  what  a 
poignant  return  that  would  be. 

' For  the  moment,  however, 
it  Is  enough  for  United  to  hwfc 
briefly  in  the  warmth  of 
knowing  that  Wednesday's 
cannonade,  which  reduced 
Porto’s  defences  to  rubble  and 
brought  a famous  4-0  victory, 
is  still  echoing  around 


Europe.  Juventus  remain 
favourites  to  retain  the  tro- 
phy but  now  it  is  milted,  not 
Porto,  who  are  coming  up  an 
the  rails. 

Calls  for  a winter  break  are 
unlikely  to  be  echoed  in  the 
con-idors  of  Old  Trafibrd.  at 
least  not  for  the  time  being. 
United  owed  Wednesday's 
performance  to  the  three- 
month  revival  which  has 
brought  ftwn  back  to  the  top 
of  the  Premiership  with  the 
prospect  of  a fourth  champi- 
onship in  five  seasons  grow- 
ing by  the  week 

They  altered  the.  Champi- 
ons League  diffidently,  on  tip- 
toe almost.  Ferguson  put 
down  their  initial  1-0  defeat 


by  Juventus  in  Turin  to  the 
younger  players  being  over- 
awed by  the  experience. 
When  Fenarbahce  ended  Un- 
ited's 40-year-old  unbeaten 
home  record  in  Europe  with  a 
freak  goal  at  Old  Trafibrd  it 
seemed  that,  there  was  still 
too  much  to  learn  in  too  little 
time. 

On  reflection  the  spirit,  if 
not  the  substance,  of  United's 
second-half  revival  against 
Juventus  in  the  return  gamo 
marked  the  start  of  the  pro- 
cess which  culminated  in 
Wednesday's  performance. 
United  still  looked  a tram  of 
European  tyros  but  crucially 
they  gamed  the  confidence 
which  wmWbH  them  to  dual- 
ity for  the  quarter-finals  with 
a' composed  2-0  victory  over 
Sapid  Vienna  in  the  Ernst 
Happel  Stadium. 

Wednesday's  win  combined 
youthful  zest  with  the  wisdom 
of  experience.  This  time  a 
two-goal  lead  was  not  frit- 
tered away  through  a desire 
to  pose  and  embellish.  Unit- 
ed's fate  in  the  3-3  draw  at 
home  to  Galatasaray  which 
hiirf  led  to  their  early  depar- 
ture in  1993. 

Not  conceding  a goal  to  Por- 
to’s propensity  for  the  swift 


counter-attack  was  as  impor- 
tant as  scoring  four  at  the 
other  end.  And  at  least  Pallis- 
ter,  for  whom  memories  of 
Rbmario  and  Barcelona's  4-0 
victory  over  United  at  Nou 
Camp  in  1994  must  still  be 
grim,  proved  be  could  still 
live  on  the  same  field  as  a 
Brazilian,  in  this  case  JardeL 

Teamwork,  organisation, 
good  passing  and  explosive 
speed  underlay  Wednesday's 
result  Inevitably,  however, 
one  United  player  stood  out 
and.  almost  as  inevitably,  it 
was  Ryan  Giggs. 

Tucked  mto  mirifoiH  along- 
side Beckham  and  deprived, 
through  injury,  of  Keane's 
comforting  presence,  Giggs 


produced  one  of  the  best  per- 
formances by  a United,  player 
in  Europe  since -George  Best 
destroyed  Benfica  in  the  Star 
dium  of  Light  In  1988. 

No,  Giggs  is  not  another 
Best.  In  the  modem  set-op  he 
does  not  need  to  be.  But  those 
who  sdS  criticise  the  Welsh- 
man's end-product  could  .not 
argue  with  his  influence  in 
this  game,  the  consistency 
with  which  he  instigated 
attacks,  beat  opponents  with 
the  ball  and  created  space 
with  shrewdly  angled  runs. 

The  astuteness  with  which 
Giggs,  who  had  been  running 
through  the  middle,  suddenly 
made  bimapir wnnahip  on  Hie 
left  after  Cantona  had 


launched  Cole  on  a counter- 
attack summed  up  his  contri- 
bution to  United’s  victory. 
Cole  sent  him  In  to  score  the 
third  goal  before  getting  the 
fourth  himself 
Assuming,  for  ss  moment, 
that  Dortmund  will  be  barring 
United’s  journey  to  Munich, 
what  then?  ft  would  be  easy, 
in  the  wake  of  Wednesday’s 
euphoria,  to  assume  that 
United  have  cracked  iL  But 
Dortmund  have  Samxner. 
MGDer,  Riedle,  Chapuisat  and 
another  Portuguese,  .Paulo 
Smuff,  in  their  ranks,  and 
Pinglish  football  has  had  quite 
wigigii  of  the  German  experi- 
ence recently  to  tain*  nothing 
on  trust  -- 


Victory  adds  £1 1 million  to  stock  exchange  value 
M: 


ANCHESTER  United's 
victory  over  Porto 
added  £11  million  to  the 
club’s  value  on  the  stock 
exchange  yesterday. 

The  share  price  rose  16p 
from  647.5p  to  668.6p 
within  half  an  hour  of  the 
market  opening  yesterday. 
The  closing  price  was  658p. 
In  cash- terms  United  were 


valued  at  £420.2  million  be- 
fore the  win  and  £431.5  mil- 
lion yesterday  morning. 

Julian  Stanhope,  a foot- 
ball analyst  at  UBS,  said  he 
would  increase  hi&  forecast 
for  the  dnb  by  about  £2.5 
TwfTHrvn  if  they  reach  the 
semi-finals,  and  even  finv 

tiiw  If  ♦frtey  maVp  th>  Ihwl 

The  United  chairman 


Martin  Edwards  said  yes- 
today  he  would  not  object 
if  Alex  Ferguson,  whose 
contract  rims  out  in  2000, 
postponed  his  retirement. 
“Doing  Doubles,  winning 
championships  and  caps 
and  having  good  runs  in 
Europe  Sa  what  every  chair- 
man is  looking  fbr,"  he 
said- 


FACup  Profile 


Faith  helps 
Flynn  move 
mountains 


Never-say-die 
Wrexham  are  ready 
to  send  Wembley 
ripples  across 
unchartered  waters 


Michael  Walker 


Jones . . . coaching  support  reports 


FAITH  and  loyalty  are 
words  used  sparingly 
when  football  man- 
agers are  the  topic  of 
conversation  but  some- 
times such  qualities  can 
pay  off  if  given  fall  rein. 

Only  four  managers  sur- 
vive today  in  the  Premier- 
ship and  Football  League 
from  appointments  made  in 
the  Eighties:  Dario  Gradi 
will  have  been  at  Crewe  Al- 
exandra 14  years  in  June. 
John  Rudge  remains  in 
place  at  Port  Vale,  Alex 
Ferguson's  position  at  Man- 
chester United  looks  unas- 
sailable and  Brian  Flynn 
Just  qualifies  among  this 
long-serving  quartet  by 
joining  Wrexham  in  No- 
vember 1989. 

Everyone  knows  about 
Manchester  United  but 
Port  Vale,  who  have  moved 
quietly  up  the  First  Div- 
ision. sit  one  win  beyond 
the  play-off  line  and  Crewe 
are  fifth  in  the  Second  Div- 


ision. Seven  places  below 
them  come  Wrexham,  the 
lowliest  of  the  four,  yet  this 
weekend  Flynn's  team  have 
the  most  inviting  fixture  of 
the  lot:  a visit  to  Chester- 
field on  Sunday  morning 
with  an  eminently  win- 
nable  place  in  the  FA  Cup 
semi-finals  at  stake. 

FA  Cup  glory  is  nothing 
new  to  Wrexham,  of  course 

— it  is  only  five  years  since 
they  knocked  out  Arsenal 

— but  a semi-final  would  be 
virgin  territory  and  the 
first  time  a Welsh  club  has 
reached  this  advanced 
stage  since  Swansea  lost  to 
Preston  In  1964. 

Flynn  himself  has  never 
contemplated  such  unchar- 
tered waters.  As  a player 
the  Furthest  he  went  was  a 
quarter-final  replay  that 
Burnley  lost  to  Sheffield 
Wednesday  15  years  ago. 

There  were  more  FA  Cup 
days  like  that  for  Flynn  the 
player,  under-achieve- 


as  a loyal 

football  supporter,  you’re 
still  sure  England  will  get 
to  the  World  Cup  Finals. 

what 

really  worries  you  is 
whether  you  can  afford 
to  go  and  watch  them. 


If  you  want  to  go  to 
France  in  1 998,  you'll 
have  to  make  your 
money -work  harder. 
Find  out  how,  every 
Saturday  in, 

Tfa  Guardian 


Full  of  wrinkles. . . Brian  Flynn  will  have  even  more  cause  for  happiness  by  winning  at  Chesterfield  on  Sunday 


meats  that  have  brought  a 
sense  of  circumspection  as 
he  watched  his  players  turn 
over  bigger  clubs  this  sea- 
son. Deep  down,  though,  he 
is  ftilly  aware  of  the  poten- 
tial energy  generated  by  an 
FA  Cup  run-  “The  beating 
of  Arsenal  was  a major 
turning  point  in  every  way 
for  Wrexham*’  — and  not 
least  for  Flynn. 

He  had  been  at  Wrexham 
three  years  after  a circu- 
itous route  of  three  spells 


at  Burnley,  two  at  Doncas- 
ter Rovers  and  a strange  six 
months  on  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland  with  Limerick. 

Flynn  returned  when 
Dixie  McNeil  invited  him  to 
Wrexham.  “Perhaps  I'd 
gone  into  management  too 
early;  1 was  only  29.  But  it 
helped  as  it  taught  me  what 
not  to  do  and  to  prepare 
properly.” 

That  lessons  had  been 
learned  was  not  immedi- 
ately evident,  however.  In 


Flynn’s  first  full  season  in 
charge,  after  McNeil’s  res- 
ignation, Wrexham  fin- 
ished bottom  of  the  old 
Fourth  Division  and  only 
the  fact  there  was  no  auto- 
matic relegation  that  year 
prevented  their  removal 
from  the  League. 

This  is  where  faith  and 
loyalty  come  in.  Rather 
than  sack  Flynn,  Wrex- 
ham’s chairman  Pryce  Grif- 
fiths took  a rare  long-term 
view.  “Time  and  patience. 


that's  what  the  chairman 
has  given  me.  Name  one 
manager  who  hasn't  been 
through  a sticky  patch.  It 
tells  yon  that  these  clubs 
[Crewe,  Port  Yale  and  Man- 
chester United]  have  good 
chairmen.” 

The  following  season 
Wrexham  were  again  six 
points  adrift  when  the  FA 
Cup  victory  over  Arsenal 
“brought  immediate 
change.  We  played  the  last 
15  games  like  champions 


PHOTOGRAPHS:  CHRIS  THOMOfC 

and  then  the  next  season 
won  promotion,’*  Flynn 
recalled. 

With  Kevin  Reeves  and 
Joey  Jones  as  boot-room 
men,  and  having  grown  up 
and  developed  together 
through  the  bad  times,  the 
team  now  possess  a spirit 
that  has  seen  them  come 
from  behind  eight  times  in 
this  Cup  run  alone.  If  Wrex- 
ham foil  behind  at  Salter- 
gate  on  Sunday  tt  will  sim- 
ply be  a signal  for  a revival. 


Redknapp  courts  West  Ham  anger  as  Everton  close  on  £4.5m  Bilic 


Ian  Ross  and 
Russell  Thomas 


WEST  HAM's  manager 
Harry  Redknapp  is 
ready  to  enrage  the  Upton 
Park  faithful  by  selling  his 
key  defender  Slaven  Bilic  to 
Everton  in  the  next  72  hours. 

Negotiations  between  the 
clubs  opened  yesterday  and  a 


Results 


Gotf 

MOROCCAN  oral  (ABwSrif  K 
(GS/lra  union  stated:  *=am«tourt:  «T  8 
ABon  IAub)  SB  A Coftart  B May  (US);  C 
wtiiWow  (SAl.  08  J-C  Pbrara  (Son  P Har- 
rington; J Haageman  (Swa);  0 Hoapitai 
(Sp);  A Lofioue  (Fr):  O A Ruasoft:  C Rocca 
(ft),  W Wastner  {SAl  TO  J Payne  N Fa«n 
(Swa);  B Dam  R Karisaon  (Swa);  P 
BrowOnavL  71  A Forsfcrand  (Swa):  T 
Jotinstona  (Zlm).  S Luna  (Sp);  G Ore  ft 
Bums:  V Phillips.  J Cocaros  (Arp);  M 
James:  A Hunter  C HakiBne  (US).  7*  PHI 
Johansson  (Sara).  E Romero  (A»g):  K To- 
mart  (Japan);  P Prism  D Taping;  W Wtay 
(Aval;  M TunnWHl:  D Cota  (AoB):  M Rea. 
7a  ft  wraaets  {3AJ;  m-a  Martin  (Sp*  P 
OUaiK-y  (Ain);  E Canon! ca  {IQ;  J Btcxor- 
ton:  s ScahUl  (NZ1  F Ltodgren  (Sm|;  B 
Tinning  (Den):  A Beal:  J Qutna  (So):  F 
Valera  (Sp):  W Bennett:  f Tamaud  (Fr);  8 
Orappaaorail  (Ift  0 Barrage  ISp);  C WMB; 
J Roficon:  J Hawkaa  (SAR  R Drummond. 
74. A CePto  (Gort.  p Walton:  M Firry  (Fr): 
C Suneson  (5p|;  J Kufa  (Ff),  G Sherry;  A 
Langanaaken  (Bair.  P EateK  R JooqueOn 
(Fr);  p Hadbcom  (8wa);  S Torrance;  V B 
Hanani  (Mor);  R Chapman;  J Spence.  71 
A Gainer  (BvreV  S Hurley.  B Hughes  (AuSH 
J SkgM  (Swe);  M FtortoB  (H):  K Valnota 
(Fin);  N Vanhoongam  (Bel):  u Rum  (Sp): 
D Chopra  (Swa):  M noggin  (Aus).  Q J 
Brand.  J Flask  (Sam):  M Aogiert  (Sin):  0 
EdUmd  fSvrel.  T Plancfiln  (Fr*  A Binoghi 
(It*  F Jacobson  (8am);  D Lao.  78  J Ra- 
mmy  (Fr):  D J Kuwait  S McAllister.  F 
Anderaaon  (Swa):  D Weaarmart  (Swa):  M 
Safin  mor):  A Walt  O Robertac  0 Mu- 
scran:  S Gellachar.  F Roca  (Sp);  A 
Sandywoll;  R Rahorty;  J tfcggiffa;  I FaUu 


deal  worth  around  SAJo  mil- 
lion is  believed  to  be  dose  to 
completion. 

Although  it  was  anticipated 
the  Croatian  international 
centre-back  would  definitely 
remain  in  London  until  the 
end  of  the  season,  Everton  are 
anxious  to  formalise  a deal 
before  the  transfer  deadline 
later  this  mouth. 

Redknapp  is  under  pres- 


(Sp).  77  C O'Connor  ) nr.  C GUroud  (Fr);  8 
Hondenton:  H Thai  (Got);  J Gronhagon 
(Swa):  M Foster.  U Litton,  A Cabrarm 
(Arg);  R Ctaydon;  C Cevaer  (Fr);  ‘H  Benro- 
kya  (Mor).  78  N Briggs  M Mackenzie:  S 
Tinning  (Den):  S Cage;  B Pappas  (BA);  P 
Golding;  A Hanson  (Den);  p SJoland  Owe). 
78  M Olander  (Sure);  "K  Garths  (Mor);  M 
Scarpa  (RJ.  J Matter;  M McLean.  80  K 
Eriksson  (Swa);  J WBdB  (Aus):  A T«)C  M 
Schotz  (8A):  J Townsend  (US):  ft  Ruaaeft 
81  M Msteotme  |U0rfc  R Lee;  A Canute 
(Arg);  M wub:  p Unftort  (BpR  R Jonsson 
(Sws).  82  M Plummer:  C Han.  as  A Jod- 
dar  (Mor).  88  J Revlrlsgo  (Sp).  88  N TooL 
lenheupt  (Bel),  nwrtfca—  M Oran  berg 
ISweL 

MALAYSIAN  OP  BN  (Kuale  Lumpur): 
nrafrro«nd  lisdim  84  L Westwood 
(GBL  SB  L Berber  (US);  C McCMton  (US). 
88  M Mamat  (3ing);  C Lenwte  (Venj.  89  M 

Cunning  (US);  S Ginn  (Aus):  O Howell 
(G8J:  P McGiniey  (lra). 
nrOHY  COAST  asm  (YaraoussoHroj: 
Rrrt  rinl  t.adera,  88  O Edmond  (Fr). 
87  J Barents  (Arg);  u Basse  (Ivory  C);  L 
hTGueesan  (hfory  Cl.  88  F Cee  (Sp):  M 
Kszateon  (Eng):  B Kergba  (S  Lenka).  881. 
James  [Eng),  E Kprfileh  (Ohaito):  M Brier 
(Aid):  N Jetud mites  |Ff);  3 Watson  (Eng). 
TO  C Wflllsms  (Eng):  R Gonzalez  (Arg);  V 
Bravo  Menssh  (Ghana),  T Raimi  (Mger);  R 
Eyrsud  (Fr);  K Swregaerd  (Dan):  J Aker 
(Swa). 

Tennis 

non  worn*  moooft  touauunurr 

(Rpttenlani):  Wsrnwrt  round:  ■ Steuer 
(Cor)  bt  A RedulsBcu  (Got)  3-6.  7-4. 8-4;  0 
Vaeek  (Czl  M.D  Von  Schopplngen  (Nath) 
6-1;  MBtofc  (Gar)  WTCartteWH 
ISp)  7-6.  6-4;  a I ■ dkmili  (Cre)  fit  G 
Beaux  Iff)  7-6.  6-7.  6-3. 

FRANKLIN  Y8MPLKTON  CLASSIC 
(SeaOadale.  Arizona*  IM  mm*  9 8rw- 


sure  to  recoup  money  after 
spending  more  than  £7  mil- 
lion on  two  strikers,  John 
Hartson  from  Arsenal  and 
Paul  Kxtson  from  Newcastle. 

Everton's  manager  Joe 
Royle  has  been  attempting  to 
sign  an  experienced  defender 
for  several  weeks  as  he  seeks 
a successor  to  his  club’s  vet- 
eran captain  Dave  Watson. 

Ruud  Gullit  has  responded 


6-1. 


i (8p)  M J SMtsnberg 


eg  (Audi O-fte-4. 
BBacfc  (Zlm)  bt  S 


Stella  (Alb)  6-4.  5-7.  7-ft-  R 
(US)  M H Gumy  (Arg)  2-6.  8-1.  6-2:  J 
Qatewd  (Fr)  bt  A Medvedev  (Uto)  7-fl. 
3-6.  6-4. 

Basketball 

■UWOL8AOUN;  — mi  iduii  r— d.Wrat 
lew  Baa  Pltsan  78.  Maecabl  Tal  Aviv  87. 
NBAi  Toronto  84.  New  Yarfc  TOO;  Cleveland 
as.  Indlsna  78;  Chteapo  111.  San  Antonia 
Minnesota  68.  DotroH  Be  Phoenix  SB. 
Portland  in,  Utah  96,  Dallas  05;  Golden 
State  85.  Houston  Sacramento  105. 
Donver 108 

Badminton 


WORLD  HATCH  HAY  CHAMONSHIP 
(Norwieti):  Foam  mad  R Cfaapman 

(Eng)  bt  S MuStarV  (htola)  4-fl;  N P8W 
(hufla)  fit  R Closa  (Big)  4-0.  R Fddvart 


IAu>)  fit  C Everton  fWMte)  4-a  8 Apr— 
(India)  M A ShandOya  n«aa)  4-1;  ci 
(Eng)  fit  D JeaN  (hutia)  4-a. 

Bowls 

WOMBTS  ALL-8HGLAHP  INDOOR 
CNUMMOWS  (York);  Stegtes  RM 

rne  i rl  i D SeaHe  (Tilbury)  M S Rickman 
gang  Gear  go  FMd)  21—13:  N Sbaw  (Thor- 
natty)  W L Rose  (Copeland)  21-14;  C 
AaWrv  (Eaattowme]  bt  J Searta  (Dorches- 
ter) 21-14;  K Stewtt  (EghMl)  fit  E Logon 
(ManMteld.  N London)  21-*  J Rodtem 
(Rushoan)  bt  J Baker  (3  Forest)  21-18;  S 
■iwte  (YeovD)  « Y Webtj  (Daangaie 
RMbo)  21-16;  K Item  (CherwaU)  M A 


to  Chelsea’s  mounting  injury 
problems  by  hiring  the  for- 
mer England  fnTl-hactr  Paul 
Parker  until  the  end  of  the 
season  as  defensive  cover. 

But  Gullit  felled  to  secure 
midfield  cover  when  Peter 
Beagrle,  Manchester  City's 
wide  player,  turned  down  a 
loan  move  to  Chelsea.  The  31- 
year-old  Beagrle  is  seeking  a 
new  contract  with  City. 


Groan  (toca.  Enter)  21—11: 8 teoytewoa  (N 
Waianam)  til  A McPherson  (Avon  Valley) 
21-8.  thivrtsr  Cteslii  Shan  bt  Seana 
21-13;  «*||  M StruO  21-1®  a.—yl  fit 
Reotem  21-7;  Ihtec*  bt  Havres  21-14. 

IHtepM  ate  *1 J Ar- 

BMiont  Dtetete  (Amorlay)  U L MatcaHa/D 
Fraddl  (Wchanteon  t)  22-21;  A hrwri 
C rum  (Northavon)  fit  D GRibona4C 
Cterka  (ManoHeWL  N London)  20-16:  C7A 
OamtemB  (Louth)  M P Pond/S  SuHhran 
(WWtekrtgfito)  22-1&  A Knot V*  WSsow 
(S  SMeldB)  bt  Chriadiia/Charyl  Normal  I 
(Tatgobridpe)  22-6. 


Cycling 


1 MUBCIAr  laaawJ  teapy  (Mur- 

da  toTflons;  180km);  1, 1 G Camacho  (Sp) 


Kalme  Shr  67mln  22mc:  2.  M 
Marc  atone;  3,  J C Oonrtngw  (Sp)  KMme;  4. 
C M Meritor  (Den)  Toacaf:  & S Gonzalez 
(Sp)  Kalina  all  aama  tbna:  6,  V Aporfcio 
ISp)  Bamato  1^7:  7.  0 Xbrqshev  iRub) 
Roatooo  iMc.  B.  M Zberg  (9wKz)  March. 
tonK  9.  M Lifts  (Swe)  Telekom:  10.  A am- 
chenko  (Rus)  ToeceS  aft  same  ftme.  Over- 
ate 1,  Camacho  9a-  5n*n  36aac  2.  Pantan  I 
at  4aac  3,  Domlnguaz  ft  4,  Moller  IS  S, 
Gonzalez  Bt  ft  Aoarido  Tte;  7.  LaSs  S17-, 
ft  Konyghev-,  ft  Zbwg;  ift  znachonke  all 
8L 

Hockey 

■EM'S  WORLD  CUP  QUALIFYING 
(Kuala  Lumpur):  Ckroon  As  Poland  0.  Spain 
1;  South  Africa  2.  swazeriand  2:  Canada  1. 
Malaysia  a.  orara  B:  Argemma  3.  Beu 
glum  i. 

Ice  Hockey 

pn—RlttlinH8iKlnggtonlTem>rd2. 
NHL:  Hartford  ft  CaSgary  0:  BufWo  4. 
Pittsburgh  2;  Florida  ft  Phoenix  3;  Uon- 
baal  3.  Colorado  T.  Phllad^phla  1,  New 


AQ  but  one  member  of  Not- 
tingham Forest's  seven-man 
board  resigned  last  night, 
only  10  days  after  the  club’s 
takeover.  The  Chairman  Ir- 
ving Korn,  who  remains  in 
Charge,  is  the  solitary  survi- 
vor of  the  shake-up.  .which 
ends  the  long  associations 
with  Forest  of  two  former 
chairmen,  Geoffrey  Macpher- 
son  and  Fred  Reacher. 


Jeraoy  ft  Toronto  4.  Detroit  4 (o»:  Dallas  3. 
« Louis  Z Vancouver  1,  CNcago  1 lot): 
AnahoUn  4.  Ottawa  1. 


Fixtures 


(7A6  unissa  atatad) 

Soccer 


Bantejpy  y shaft  Uto.  THM  DMdm 
Cambridge  UM  v CmciUBlar. 

PAI  IBBOB  CMURHI  CUP-.  Qnr- 
fr  WnaiM  Bohemians  v Si  Patricka  Am 
(72*0;  Wateriord  v Drogheda  Utd. 

Rugby  League 

mHDLT  MATCH,  Caadalord  v vngan 
(7-30). 

• Thras  New  rortc  poHUdana  yesterday 
appointed  a panel  n tty  to  bring  the  Dodo- 
ora  baseball  team  back  to  Brooklyn.  The 
penel  are  looking  to  toroiuiate  a buaineas 
deal  to  prosenc  to  ha  OMahey  lamfty.  who 
announced  In  January  they  were  soiling 
■to  Los  Angeles  Dodgers  40  yeara  otter 
moving  the  team  om  pt  Bro^dyn. 

• England1  e rugby  union  centre  W1B  Car- 
ling tomorrow  ukee  Ms  first  brook  since 
batero  Clratmaft  readng  from  Harto- 
quins’  game  at  Orrefl.  Jason  Keyter  takes 
hia  ptoes  with  Dominie  Chapman  making 
Ms  league  debu  on  Uw  wing. 

• Two  of  Attwrria's  World  Cup  qualifying 
matebaa  vIH  fin  ptoyed  an  neutral  grounds 
because  o(  toed  civil  umaoL  The  match  on 
March  29  against  Ukraine  and  ffm  April  2 
game  with  Germany  win  M movwl  to  very- 
ues  to  fie  announced  today 


Rugby  Union 


Paul  Rees 


JONATHAN  DAVIES  is  in 
line  to  start  his  first 
championship  match  for 

nine  years' when  .England 

visit  Cardiff  next  week.  It  will 
be  ffis  31st  and  Anal  appear- 
ance in  a Wales  shirt. 

The  national  coach  Kevin 
Bowring  trill  not  announce 
his  side  until  next  Thursday 
evening  but  he  named  a 
26-man  training  squad  yester- 
day- and  hinted  that  the  in- . 
jured  Arwel  Thomas's  place 
would  go  to  the  34-year-old 

Davies  and  not  to  NctI  Jen- 
kins, who  has  been  playing 
out  of  position  at  foil-back. 

"We  have  to  decide  whether 
to  nhangg  our  approach  and 
become  more  set-piece  ori- 
ented,” said  Bowring. 

Jenkins  would  be  the  more 
likely  choice  at  outside-half  if 
Wales  chose  to  take  on  Eng- 
land up  front  but  that  is 
highly  unlikely,  and  Davies  is 
far  closer  to  Thomas  in  his 
ability  to  get  the  best  out  of 
those  outside  him. 

"1  am  fit  and  raring  to  go  if 
chosen,”  said  Davies,  who  is 
recovering  from  a fractured 
rib.  “I  made  my  first  appear- 
ance for  Wales  against  Eng- 
land in  1985  and  it  would  be 
fitting  to  make  my  last  inter- 
national appearance  in  Car- 
diff against  the  English." 

Bowling’s  training  plans 
have’  been  blighted  by  inju- 
ries but,  although  resigned  to 
losing  Thomas  and  the  lock 
Mark  Rowley,  be  expects  the 
other  casualties.  Including 
the  props  David  Young  and 
Christian  Loader,  to  be  fit 
when  the  team  is  chosen. 

- Craig  Quinnefl  is  a candi- 
date for  Rowley’s  place,  as  are 
Mike  Voyle  and  Paul  Arnold, 
who  face  each  other  at  St  Hel- 
en's tomorrow  when  Llanelli 
visit  Swansea. 

WALES  SQUAD:*  finite  (Pontypridd), 

■ B»  ten  (Uoneffl).  Q IbOteas  iQru^Bndi. 
W Proof  or  (Llanelli).  A Bateman 
(Richmond).  H Davtao  (Llanelli).  S O Bribe 
(Swansea).  J Dnfw.  R Howie*  Ibotft 
CarttTi.  P Mb  (Pontypridd).  C Loader 
(Swansea).  D Yoons.  L Haatoe  iboth 
Cardiff).  A Davies  (Neath).  8 John. 
(Unrwln).  J Hmeptewys  (Cardin,  capu.  O 
Jeakiae  (Swansea).  6 Llewellyn 
(Harlequins),  C Oteanoll  (Richmond!.  M 
Yeyto  OJuneUI).  P Arnold  (Swansea i.  S 
Wain  I (Naotfi).  8 OotencB  (Rkdimandi 
H Tutor  (Cardiff).  D Melatoah  (Ponty- 
pridd).  C Charvta  (CordUD. 


Catt  waits  on 
Grayson’s  hip 
in  Rowell  27 


Robert  Armstrong 


IKE  CATT  will  move 
into  pole  position  for  the 
England  No.  10  shirt  should 
Paul  Grayson,  who  has  a hip- 
muscle  injury,  be  forced  to 
withdraw  from  next  week's 
Triple  Crown  decider  against 
Wales  in  Cardiff. 

Grayson  and  Catt  were  the 
only  fly-halves  to  be  Included 
in  an  expanded  squad  of -27 
players  announced  yesterday 
by  the  England  coach  Jack 
RowelL 

RoweB,  who  will  probably 
name  his  side  at  Marlow  next 
Tuesday  after  a fitness  check 
on  players  involved  in  this 
weekend's  Courage  League 
games,  has  resisted  the  temp- 
tation to  add  either  of  the 
England  A fly-halves,  Alef 
King  or  Mark  Mapletoff  to 
his  squad.  Clearly  the  coach 
has  no  intention  of  throwing 
a young  uncapped  player  into 
the  cauldron  of  the  Arms 
Park. 

Instead  Rowell  has  added 
two  three-quarters.  Adedayo 
Adebayo  and  Will  Green- 
wood, and  four  forwards, 
Tony  Diprose,  Neil  Back,  Gar- 
atb  Archer  and  John  Mallett, 
to  the  squad  of  21  involved  in 
last  weekend's  23-20  defeat  by 
France  at  Twickenham. 

Tony  Underwood's  place  on 
the  left  wing  could  be  under 
threat  from  Adebayo,  who  has 
a stronger  defence,  and  the 
uncapped  Greenwood  may 
come  on  to  the  bench  if  Jer- 
emy Guscott  is  preferred  to 
Will  Carling,  who  talked  last 
weekend  about  retirement. 
Back  or  Diprose  could  take 
the  place  of  Ben  Clarke  on  the 
bench. 


Hotline 


By  phone  or  fax  call: 

0891  002  006 

The  Latest  snow  and 
weather  reports  from  almost 
200  resoita  in  Europe  and 
North  America. 

Ski  Direct 
0990  393  392 

CaB  to  receive  8 votes  or  fax 
reports  at  a tfecounted  rata. 
Payment  ts  by  erezSt  eanl 

SW  Codes  Fora  fist  of 
180+  resort  codes  by  fax  eaft- 

0990393309 

Caus  to  Obi  fa.  can  toivuaiiw  «*. 
C*u  «o  0M7  5 Nob.  roar  El  ro>  a C*u«  *> 
0060  ton.  a men  «1  bt  wn«i  WIO  A 
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WORLD  INDOOR  CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Motor  Racing 


Baulch  steeled  for  the  front  linelSc5'?,acl*r 

and  Barnard 


Duncan  Mackay  in  Paris  on  the  23-year-old 
Welshman  who  found  an  inner  drive  for 
success  after  his  mentor  Colin  Jackson 
told  him  he  was  too  nice  to  be  a winner 


COLIN  JACKSON 
is  one  of  the  most 
affable  men  in 
British,  sport  but 
he  did  not  became 
world  record-holder  and 
world  champion  without 
having  a core  of  steel,  as 
the  Cardiff  runner  Jamie 
Baulch  discovered  on  his 
way  back  from  a training 
trip  to  the  United  States 
two  years  ago. 

Jackson,  who  had  started 
coaching  him  the  previous 
year,  was  beginning  to  be- 
lieve the  23-year-old  Baulch. 
was  too  nice  to  be  a winner. 
“You  can't  be  an  interna- 
tional runner  and  play  nit* 
a chib  runner,  so  unless 
you  sort  yourself  out  pretty 
quick.  I’m  finished  with 
you,”  he  said. 

Baulch  searched  inside 
himself  and  discovered  an 
Inner  drive  that  looks  set  to 
propel  him  to  the  first 
major  individual  success  of 
his  career  in  the  World  In- 
door Championships  which 
start  here  today.  He  is 
favourite  to  win  the  400 
metres  title.  This  winter  he 
has  been  unbeaten  and 
reduced  the  British  indoor 
400m  record  to  45.39 
seconds,  becoming  the  flfth- 
fastest  man  of  all  time. 

Baulch  has  tasted  success 
previously  in  relays,  and 
was  a member  of  the  4 x 400 
metres  squad  that  won  the 
silver  medals  in  last  year’s 
Olympics.  But  this  is  his 
first  year  in  the  limelight. 

“I  was  always  too  timid 
before,”  he  said.  “But  now  1 
want  to  win  and  believe  I 
can  live  with  these  guys. 
The  turning  point  was  in 
Lausanne  last  year  when  1 
ran  44.57  and  thought 
‘Maybe  I am  quite  good 
after  air.” 

Baulch  has  gained  the  ar- 
rogance all  world-class  ath- 
letes most  possess  but  with- 
out losing  his  geniality.  The 
favourite's  tag  seems  to  be 
resting  easily  on  his  slen- 
der shoulders.  *Tm  very 
impressed  by  the  way  he's 
handHng  it,”  said  Malcolm 
Arnold,  Britain's  chief 
coach.  “But  Colin’s  been 
through  it  himself  and  that 
helps  a lot” 

Jackson  is  one  of  the 
favourites  for  the  60m  hur- 


dles  title  here  but  Baulch 
will  not  be  consulting 
‘‘The  training  has  been 
done  and  there  are  plenty 
at  other  people  he  can  pes- 
ter,” said  Jackson. 

Bauleh’s  success  this  win- 
ter has  come  after  a spell  in 
finishing  school  under  Lin- 


ford Christie.  “It  was  Lin- 
ford who  took  over  the 
training  when  we  were  in 
Australia.”  said  Baulch.  “I 
have  to  give  him  the  credit 
for  this  winter,  though 
shouldn't  deflect  from  all 
Colin’s  hard  work.” 

Victory  at  the  Bnpa 
Gaines  in  Birmingham  two 
weeks  ago  gave  Baulch 
$20,000  (£12,700),  his  big- 
gest pay-day.  But  he  could 
more  than  double  that  if  he 
triumphs  here,  where  the 
first  prize  is  $50,000. 
Baulch  riaiTwi  the  money  is 
not  important  but  admits  it 
will  help  pay  for  the  house 
he  Is  having  built  in  Castle- 
ton  for  him,  his  girlfriend 
and  their  21-month-old  son. 

His  prosperity  has  recom- 
pensed him  for  two  years  of 
hardship  since  he  became  a 
full-time  athlete  in  1995, 
when  he  was  often  sup- 
ported financially  by  his 
parents,  who  adopted  him 
when  he  was  three  months 
old,  and  Jackson. 

His  family  has  travelled 
from  Newport  to  watch  him 
but  a down  side  to  his  celeb- 
rity is  that  he  is  frightened 
his  biological  mother  will 
try  to  contact  him,  “My 
parents  have  always  been 
there  for  me,  and  are  my 
inspiration,”  he  said.  *T 
don’t  need  or  want  to  know 
who  my  real  mother  is.” 

Baulch’s  prospects  of  suc- 
cess are  enhanced  by  the 
absence  of  Michael  John- 
son and  Darnell  Hall,  the 

defending  champion  Who 

foiled  to  make  it  through 
the  US  trials.  The  Briton  is 
still  Looking  over  the  Atlan- 
tic for  his  main  opposition, 
which  he  expects  to  come 
firom  Derek  Mills. 

“I’ve  never  beaten  him 
and  I always  fed  there’s 
more  pressure  on  the  Amer- 
icans because  of  their  tradi- 
tion in  the  event,”  he  said. 
"But  Pm  going  to  be  very 
hard  to  beat.”  Sometimes 
nice  guys  do  come  first. 
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Inside  track . . . Jackson,  left,  has  pointed  Baulch  on  the  way  to  an  mternattonal  breakthrough 


Boldon  decision  brightens  Livingston  medal  hopes 


Duncan  Mackay 


JASON'  LIVINGSTON’S 
hopes  of  ending  his  five- 
year  mtematioiial  exile 
with  a medal  at  the  sixth 
IAAF  World  Indoor  Champi- 
onships brightened  last  night 
after  Ato  Boldon  abandoned 
plans  to  chase  a $100,000 
jackpot 

The  Trinidadian,  who  fops 
tills  year's  world  rankings  in 
the  60  and  200  metres,  has 
chosen  to  compete  in  only  the 
longer  sprint  because  the 


Sport  in  brief 

Snooker 

Barry  Hearn,  seldom  seen  in 
snooker  since  boxing  and  soc- 
cer took  his  entrepreneurial 
interest  yesterday  called  for 
a three-month  adjournment  of 
the  World  Professional 
Billiards  and  Snooker  Associ- 
ation's two  meetings  set  for 
the  Bristol  Hilton  next  Toes-, 
day,  writes  CUne  Boerttm. 

Stephen  Hendry’s  manager 
Ian  Doyle  promptly  scoffed  at 
Hearn's  -offer  to  mediate  at  a 
postponed  hearing,  saying  it 
merely  showed  how  out  of 
touch  Hearn  was.  - Geoff 
Foulds,  chairman  of  the  belea- 
guered three-man  board, 
feces  an  egm  called  to  seek 
Ids  removal-  Another  board 
member,  BQ1  Oliver,  comes 
up  for  re-election  at  the  agm, 

due  to  resume  later  in  the  day 

.after  Us  adjournment  on  De- 
cember 19. 


schedule  at  the  Palais  Omni- 
sports makes  it  too  difficult  to 
double  up. 

“I  would  have  had  to  run 
five  races  in  one  day,”  said 
Boldon,  the  Olympic  100  and 
200m  bronze  medallist.  “I 
really  wanted  to  do  both  but 
after  running  the  60  metres 
final  I would  have  had  to  run 
the  200  semi-final  45  minutes 
later.” 

That  decision  has  halved 
the  amount  of  cash  Boldon 
can  win;  for  the  first  time  at  a 
major  championships  prize- 
money  is  being  awarded  as 


well  as  medals.  Gold  will  be 
worth  $50,000.  silver  $30,000 
and  bronze  $30,000.  “I  feel 
cheated,”  Boldon  said. 

It  is  good  news  for  Living- 
ston, who  is  making  his  first 
appearance  in  a British  vest 
since  he  was  sent  home  in  dis- 
grace from  the  1993  Barcelona 
Olympics  after  testing  posi- 
tive for  anabolic  steroids.  He 
was  banned  for  four  years  but 
is  now  re-established  as  one 
of  the  world's  leading  indoor 
sprinters. 

In  Boldon’ s absence  the  en- 
trants In  today's  60m  are 


headed  by  tbe  unknown 
American  Randall  Evans, 
who  has  Improved  by  nearly 
o.isec  this  year  to  6.49.  the  Ja- 
maican Michael  Green  and 
the  two-time  defending  cham- 
pion Bnuy  Surin  of  Canada. 
Livingston  is  ranked  seventh 
among  the  entrants  with  a 
season’s  best  of  655. 

The  25-year -old  Shaftesbury 
Barnet  athlete  is  confident  he 
can  beat  the  personal  best  of 
6.51  he  set  before  being 
banned  and  win  a medal  here. 
Tm  a championship  runner 
and  when  Fm  standing  on 


that  line  Fll  produce  my 
best,”  he  said. 

Livingston  was  flown  borne 
from  Barcelona  before  be  was 
given  his  team  kit  So  it  was  a 
special  moment  when  he 
received  the  new-Jook  British 
outfit  for  these  champion- 
ships. ‘Til  be  proud  to  wear 
it,”  be  said. 

More  than  800  athletes  from 
125  countries,  a record  entry, 
will  be  chasing  $2£  million  In 
prize-money.  Britain's  team 
of  40  is  its  biggest  ever  and  for 
tbe  first  time  comprising 
equal  numbers  of  men  and 


Table  Tennis 

Desmond  Douglas.  English 
champion  a record  U times, 
is  an  unexpected  entrant  for 
the  national  championship  at 
Brighton  on  March  14-16, 
writes  Richard  Jago.  The  41- 
year-dd  Jamaican-born  player 
went  out  to  his  fellow  left- 
hander and  former  team-mate 
Alex  Perry  in  last  year’s  na- 
tionals, won  by  Alan  Cooke, 
but  he  has  been  competing  in 
the  French  League  this  season 
and  is  still  {flaying  dose  to 
international  standard. 


Badminton 

The  World  Open  finalist  Cas- 
sie  Jackman  will  lead  Eng- 
land in  a Test  match  against 
Australia,  the  world  champi- 
ons, at  the  Connaught  Club  in 
Chingford  on  March  26,  writes 
Richard  Jago.  Jackman,  who 
heat  the  British  Open  cham- 


pion Michelle  Martin  twice 
recently,  is  likely  to  face  the 
world  Open  champion  Sarah 
Fltz-Gerald. 

Ice  Hockey 

Newcastle  Cobras  have  sent  a 
video  of  Wednesday's  play-off 
game  with  Manchester  Storm, 
won  3-0  by  the  Cobras,  to  the 
Superleague  in  protest  at  an 
incident  in  the  dosing  min- 
utes when  Storm's  Hilton 
Haggles  clashed  with  Newcas- 
tle's Finnish  player  Terho 
Eoskela,  writes  Vic 
Batchelder. 

“I  want  prompt  justice," 
said  the  Cobras’  coach  Rick 
Brebant,  who  claims  that 
Buggies  pulled  off  Koskela’s 
helmet  and  bit  the  Newcastle 
player  with  it  Eoskela,  whose 
injury  required  stitches,  was 
assessed  the  heavier  penalty 
because  the  referee  did  not 
see  the  helmet  incident 

American  Football 

For  the  second  year  In  a row 
the.  Oakland  Raiders  have 
bought  the  Most  Valuable 
Flayer  In  the  previous  sea- 
son’s Super  Bowl.  This  time  it 
is  the  Green  Bay  Packers' 
return-kicker  Desmond  How- 
ard, -who  helped  the  Packers 
to  their  35-21  victory  over  the 
New  England  Patriots  In  New 
Orleans..  Howard,  26,  yester- 
day signed  a four-year,  $8  mil- 
lion contract 

Road  Running 

Liz  McColgan  is  attempting  a 
record-breaking  fourth  vic- 
tory in  this  year's  Bnpa  Great 
North  Run  on  September  Id 
arid  to  complete  a hat-trick 
never  achieved  by  a man  or 
woman  in  the  race’s  17-year 
history.  Australia’s  Liza  On- 
dieki  won  it  three  times  in  the 
1980s  but  not  in  successive 
years. 


Cricket 

Sussex  review 
Caffyn’s  future 

Sussex  win  make  a 
statement  today  amid 
reports  that  their  chairman 
Alan  Caffyn  is  on  the  brink 
of  resigning. 

The  county  secretary  Ni- 
gel Belt  would  neither  con- 
firm nor  deny  that  Caflyn 
has  bowed  to  criticism  of 
his  handling  of  the  crisis 
gripping  the  club.  The  Sus- 
sex committee  met  last 
night  and  among  matters 
discussed  was  the  bid  by- 
Tony  Pigott,  the  former 
Sussex  paceman,  to  force 
an  extraordinary  general 
meeting  In  an  effort  to  oust 
the  entire  committee. 

Cafftro’s  seven-year  reign 
has  come  under  -scrutiny 
since  he  said  he  believed 
the  main  reason  for  the 
mass  exodus  of  top  players 
from  Hove  was  the  "unpop- 
ularity” of  Alan  Wells, 
their  former  captain. 

This  sparked  a furious 
response  -firom  Wells,  now 
with  Kent,  while  Martin 
Speight  also  criticised  Caf- 
fyn after  joining  Durham 
last  week  and  urged  mem- 
bers to  “rise  np"  and  bring 
about  change.  The  saga 
took  another  twist  earlier 
Hite  week  when  Richard 
Barrow  resigned  firom  the 
committee,  reducing  their 
number  to  seven. 

Peter  Kirsten,  the  vet- 
eran South  African  opener, 
will  sign  off  from  first-class 
cricket  after  25  years  and 
12  Tests  when  he  plays  in 
the  three-day  game  be- 
tween Border  and  the  Aus- 
tralians starting  today.  At 
41,  Kirsten  believes  “it  is 
the  right  time”  to  bow  out, 


Ace  reward  for 
brave  Russell 


Michael  Britten 
bi  Agadfar 

FEW  golfers  have  shown 
more  courage  in  adver- 
sity than  David  A Rus- 
sell. Struck  down  with  lym- 
phoma (lymphatic  cancer)  at 
the  end  of  1994,  he  has  won  a 
two-year  battle  and  refuses  to 
accept  medical  opinion  that 
he  should  quit  the  game. 

Yesterday  he  celebrated  a 
successful  start  to  his  29th 
season  as  a European  Tour 
professional  with  a first 
round  of  69  in  the  Moroccan 
Open,  during  which  he  had 
the  14th  aoe  of  his  career. 

It  put  him  only  two  shots 
tehinri  the  Australian  new- 
comer Stephen  Allan,  who 
like  last  week's  Desert  Classic 
winner  Richard  Green  is  a 
product  of  the  Victorian  Insti- 
tute of  Sport. 

The  23-year-old  Allan 
opened  his  first  European 
event  with  a 67  on  the  Royal 
itnka  here  for  a one-stroke  ad- 
vantage over  Scotland's 
Andrew  Coltart,  the  Ameri- 
can Bob  May  and  the  South 
African  Clinton  Whitelaw. 

Russell,  who  has  a home  in 
Rochester  but  lives  with  his 
family  in  Los  Angeles,  won 
the  Tour's  first  Qualifying 
School  in  1976  but  victory  has 
eluded  him  since,  despite  a 
second  place  in  the  1987 
Dutch  Open. 

He  did  not  play  at  all  in  1996 
after  undergoing  a 12-hour  op- 
eration on  hte  chest  and  lungs 


to  remove  four  tumours  but 
he  was  given  a medical  ex- 
emption to  compete  last  year. 
He  completed  18  tournaments 
and  won  more  than  £42.000 
but  lost  his  Tour  card  when 
he  finished  125th  in  the  Volvo 
rankings. 

“Since  I stopped  taking  the 
medicine  in  January  I have 
never  felt  better.”  says  the  39- 
year-old  Russell,  who  has  lost 
20kg  but  none  of  his  enthusi- 
asm for  the  game,  as  evi- 
denced by  his  readiness  to 
answer  a late  call  to  play 
here.  This  week  he  made  a 51- 
hour  journey  from  California 
to  Morocco  via  London  and 
Brussels. 

Because  of  jet-lag  he  man- 
aged only  three  hours’  sleep 
before  setting  out  without  tbe 
benefit  of  a practice  round.  ‘T 
helped  build  this  Tour,"  said 
Russell,  “bo  I wasn’t  going  to 
just  give  up,  although  it  was  a 
tough  straggle  for  two  years 
to  get  ewer  the  cancer." 

Russell  used  a four-iron  for 
his  hole-in-one  at  the  199-yard 
16th,  which  was  also  aced  by 
Scotland’s  Ross  Drummond 
with  a five-iron.  Both  the 
fevourite  Sam  Torrance  and 
his  fellow  Scot  Gordon  Sherry 
carded  74- 

Britain's  Lee  Westwood  set 
a course-record  64,  eight 
under  par,  on  the  opening  day 
of  the  Malaysian  Open  at 
Kuala  Lumpur.  He  bad  eight 
birdies  and  no  bogeys  to  bet- 
ter the  previous  record  of  66 
set  by  Australia’s  Robert  Al- 
lenby  In  1990. 


lock  horns 
at  Ferrari 


Aten  Hanry  In  Melbourne 


MARK  SHEARMAN 


Ferrari  have  got  their 
newr  season  off  to  its 
traditional  start  with 
an  internal  rift  devel- 
oping between  Michael  Schu- 
macher and  the  designer  John 
Barnard  before  Sunday's  Aus- 
tralian Grand  Prix. 

Schumacher,  twice  the  For- 
mula One  world  champion, 
yesterday  criticised  his  new 
car,  tbe  F310B,  saying  that  it  is 
awkward  Jo  drive  and  difficult 
to  get  up  to  speed.  He  added, 
however,  that  the  recruitment 
oT  two  new  engineers  — Ross 
Brawn  as  technical  director 
and  Ron.-  Byrne  as  chief  de- 
signer. both  former  colleagues 
of  Schumacher  at  Benetton  — 
bad  improved  its  performance. 

“Tbe  team  is  now  more 
relaxed  and  logical.''  he  ex- 
plained. "There  is  much  less 
confusion.  We  had  trouble 
with  the  car  in  the  beginning 
and  it  would  have  been  easy  to 
lose  direction,  but  we  solved  a 
lot  of  tbe  problems." 

The  arrival  or  Brawn  and 
Byrne  is  part  of  Ferrari’s 
strategy  to  move  its  design 
centre  back  to  its  Maranello 
home  in  Italy  instead  of  using 
Barnard's  technical  depart- 
ment in  England.  The  deci- 
sion has  been  interpreted  as  a 
means  of  subtly  downgrading 
the  contributions  of  Barnard 
who.  for  his  part,  has  been 
unimpressed  by  Schumacher. 

“On  a personal  level  1 find 
him  difficult  to  warm  to,  or  to 
get  close  to,”  he  said,  "it  is 
hard  to  develop  a close  work- 
ing relationship  with  him.  He 
is  also  rather  aloof  and  cer- 
tainly doesn't  have  any  short 
age  of  self-esteem. 

“In  some  ways  ] suspect  that 
is  because  he  is  surrounded  by 
a group  of  fawning  acolytes 
who  keep  telling  him  how  won- 
derful he  is.  On  the  other  hand 
the  pressure  cm  a guy  of  that 
age  must  be  enormous:  all 
those  millions  of  dollars,  pri- 
vate jets  and  people  felling 
over  themselves  to  make  a fuss 
of  you.  it’s  no  wonder  their 
heads  get  turned." 

One  thing  remained  con- 
stant however.  The  German 
driver  is,  as  usual,  playing 
down  Ferrari’s  prospects  in 
his  second  season  with  the 
under-achieving  Italians  be- 
fore today’s  first  practice. 


"My  aim  is  to  be  in  a posi- 
tion to  fight  for  the  champion- 
ship." he  said.  ”1  don't  care 
how  many  victories  [we 
score]  as  long  as  1 am  in  a 
position,  towards  the  end,  to 
fight  for  it. 

"It  may  be  possible  this 
year  is  not  going  to  be  the  sea- 
son when  we  win  the  champi- 
onship but  we  will  certainly 
try  our  best.  We  want  to  be  in 
a position  to  fight  for  It.  not 
like  last  year  when  it  was 
clear  that  there  was  no 
chance  for  us. 

"It  will  be  important  to 
score  points  In  the  early  races 
and  I am  sure  at  a certain 
time  we  will  be  competitive, 
bv  which,  hopefully,  we  will 
have  not  lost  too  many  points 
which  we  cannot  recover." 

Damon  Hill's  pre-season 
problems  continued  to  plague 
him  when  the  personalised 
seat  for  his  Arrows  car  felled 
to  arrive  on  time  and  team 
technicians  were  hurriedly 
forced  to  build  a new  one  as  a 
precautionary  measure. 

"It  is  one  of  tbe  most  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  car,"  said  the 
technical  director  Frank  Der- 
nie.  “We  are  not  too  sure 
where  ii  is.  We  hope  it  will  be 
with  other  freight  scheduled  to 
arrive  tomorrow  but  we  don't 
know  if  that  will  be  before 
practice.  Damon  cannot  race 
without  one.  that's  for  sure.  It 
usually  takes  about  three 
hours  to  build  a new  seat.  The 
trouble  is  when  you  make  a 
new  one,  you  never  get  it  right 
first  lime.  It  usually  takes 
about  three  attempts." 

The  setback  is  the  last  thing 
Hill  would  have  wanted. 

Hill,  who  signed  for  Arrows 
in  a £4  ^million  deal  after 
being  ejected  by  Williams 
shortly  before  he  became 
world  champion  last  year,  had 
already  seat  his  pre-season 
testing  hit  by  a series  of  techni- 
cal problems  and  is  not  ex- 
pected to  be  among  the  front- 
runners this  season. 

Meanwhile,  the  race's 
organisation  has  been  thrown 
into  chaos  after  Melbourne's 
public  transport  workers 
called  a 48-hour  strike.  Thou- 
sands of  spectators  are  now 
unlikely  to  be  able  to  travel  to 
the  event  The  public  trans- 
port system  will  shut  down 
from  midnight  tonight  after 
workers  decided  to  take 
strike  action  over  pay. 


women.  Their  best  perfor- 
mance in  these  champion- 
ships was  In  Toronto  in  1993 
when  they  won  five  medals. 
Including  two  golds. 

But  Jamie  Baulch  in  tbe  400 
metres.  Colin  Jackson  in  the 
60m  hurdles.  Steve  Smith  and 
Dalton  Grant  in  the  high 
jump,  Ashia  Hansen  in  the 
triple  jump  and  the  men  and 
women’s  4 x 400m  relay 
squads  give  this  team  an  out- 
standing chance  to  heat  that 
• Jamaica's  Merlene  Ottey 
will  not  defend  her  60m  title 
because  of  a back  injury. 
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EUROPEAN  SOCCER 


■■  United  again 

Cup  Winners’  Cup,  quarter-final,  first  leg:  Brann  Bergen  1 , Liverpool  1 0 

Fowler  finds  passport  to  progress  t°n 


S3  T WAS  not  without  some 
(fig  discomfort  that  Liverpool, 
Eg  hesitantly  and  unconvinc- 
lngly,  placed  one  foot  In 
the  semi-finals  of  the  Cup 
Winners’  Cup  last  night 

IT  the  one  major  European 
trophy  to  have  eluded  the 
Merseysiders  is  to  adorn  An- 
fleld  corae  mid-May.  however, 
they  will  be  required  to  per- 
form with  a good  deal  more 
panache  and  ruthlessness. 

Removing  the  injured 
W'right  from  a defence  always 
serves  to  pose  questions 
rather  than  provide  answers, 
for  he  is  one  of  only  a handful 
of  centre-backs  capable  of  of- 
fering leadership  by  way  of  fi- 
nesse. But  Liverpool  coped 
reasonably  well  with  an 
attack  which  was  quick  to 
sense,  and  then  exploit,  the 
merest  hint  of  unease. 

In  omitting  Collymore  Liv- 
erpool hinted  at  limited  ambi- 
tion but  they  are  so  well 
versed  in  these  matters  it  is 
foolish  to  criticise. 

They  moved  forwards 
gamely  at  every  opportunity, 
cleverly  using  Berger  as  a 
link  between  midfield  and  the 
lone  striker  Robbie  Fowler, 
who  hovered  around  the  pen- 
alty area  like  a besotted  fan  at 
the  home  of  a film  star. 

Had  Brann’s  finishing  been 
better  they  certainly  would 
have  won  but,  on  the  biggest 
night  in  their  89-year  history, 
the  Norwegians  were  to  dis- 
cover that,  when  the  nerve- 
ends  are  fraying,  creating 
chances  is  one  thing,  taking 
them  quite  another. 

Everything,  but  everything, 
was  lofted  forward  in  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  Flo,  an  un- 
gainly if  talented  striker  who 
was  being  watched  by  Bol- 
ton’s manager  Coltn  Todd  and 
the  Arsenal  scout  Don 
Mackay.  His  arrival  in  Eng- 
land will  surely  not  be  too 
long  delayed. 


High-stepping . . . Pal  dan  of  Brann  Bergen  gets  ahead  of  Liverpool's  Berger  in  their  Cup  Winners’  Cap  match  in  Norway  last  night 


tame  shot  into  the  legs  of  Rud-  [ was  a truly  wonderful  goal,  I bother  to  chase  back.  Be  [ more  compelling  second  half}  have  done  far  better  than 


Unfortunately  he  was  also  dock,  whose  initial  hesitancy  one  bora  out  of  outrageous  stood,  as  If  In  admiration,  as  was  bandy  two  minutes  old  I strike  the  body  of  James  five 


closely  watched  by  Harkness 
and  Matteo  but  even  so,  be 
should  have  placed  a cat 
among  the  pigeons  inside  the 
first  minute. 


had  created  the  opening. 

The  game  always  mean- 
dered rather  than  flowed.  In- 
deed, at  the  precise  moment 
Liverpool’s  ponderously  slow 


improvisation  and  breathtak- 
ing skflL 

As  Bjomebye’s  pass  fell  out 
of  the  night  sky,  Fowler  lifted 
it  up  and  over  the  head  of  the 


Fowler  sprinted  dear  to  fin-  when  they  drew  level. 


minutes  from  the  end  after 


ish  precisely  with  a low  drive. 
It  was  a marvellous  moment 
Thereafter  Liverpool  flirted 
with  the  idea  of  caving  In  at 


Vincent  Hanna 

I HAD  to  replay  the  video  on 
Wednesday  night — and 
pinch  myself  — to  make 
sure  it  was  reaL  A grown- 
up European  football  game 
won  by  an  English  side 
through  superior  skilL  It  was 
England  v Holland,  minus  the 
xenophobia.  It  was  a game  fin- 
football  lovers  to  savour  — not 
that  all  of  them  did. 

Lenny,  my  estimable  news- 
agent explained  dourly:  Tm 
an  Arsenal  man,  mat's  how  It 
is,  I wanted  Porto  to  win." 
Somehow  he  managed  to  make 
me  feel  both  sad  and  smug. 

My  16-year-old  daughter  is  a 
BMR  (TU  explain  that  in  a 
minute).  She  had  a modest 
bash  for  50  in  Canterbury, 
shirts  and  face  painting  de 
rigueur.  By  half-time  her  voice 
was  a croak  hut  afterwards 
she  was  pensive : “It  looks  like 
Borussla  Dortmund  now, 
dad,"  she  said.  "History  is  on 
our  side." 

“How  come?"  I asked.  “In 
December  *64  we  beat  them  4-0 
at  Old  Trafford  and  won  the 
away  leg  6-1,  Bobby  Charlton 
scored  a hat-trick.  We  also  did 
them  in  1956."  How  do  they 
know  such  things? 

Now  about  BMR:  United 
have  a vast  following.  Old 
Trafford  seats  are  filled  by  pil- 
grimages from  Oslo  and  Dub- 
lin. Z once  had  a friend  who 
cuvebrunsjou.  was  a policeman  In  Belfast  He 
travelled  to  Manchester  with 
better  than  a manic  rebel  who  later  did 
of  James  five  seven  years  for  making 
he  end  after  bombs.  At  home  games  they 


It  was  straightforward  another  calamitous  blunder  maintained  a sort  of  truce. 


Having  collected  Ludvig-  football  was  being  Jeered  to  on-rushing  Ludvigsen  with  the  back  but  both  Flo  and 
sen’s  hopeful  punt  upfleld,  the  echo  they  silenced  both  one  deft  flick  of  bis  right  Moen  missed  relatively 


Flo  waltzed  around  the  goal-  the  brass  bands  and  their  crit- 
keeper  James  only  to  steer  a ics  in  the  12,700  full  house.  It 


boot 

Ludvigsen  did  not  even 


simple  chances.  They  kept 
plugging  away,  though,  and  a 


enough,  too,  Hasund  finding  by  Ruddock. 

the  top  comer  with  a sweet  ■*»■  Bonus;  pawns,  Enovug, 

fmm  thppdm»nfthpjv»n-  *-u0*lgs«n.  Pedaraen.  Skjaeieaon. 
snoi  irom  me  eage  Oi  me  pen-  Hasund.  Haiiand.  Moan  (Miaide.  n-tj, 
alty  area.  With  honours  even,  Gyitason.  fw 
the  tie  slowlv  but  surelv  sur-  U**pt*k  James:  BJametiye.  Harttwoa. 
_ , sureiy  sur  nudtet  Maraea.  McAiew.  McManaman. 

rendered  Its  impetus  and  Its  Hedknapp.  Samoa.  Barger.  Fowler, 
appeal,  although  Flo  should  Man*  n lwtwujv  (Russia). 


Scottish  Cup,  fifth  round:  Celtic  2,  Rangers  0 

Quickfire  Celtic  send  their 
arch-rivals  out  of  the  cup 


Patrick  Glenn 


i ELTIC  not  only  killed  I handsomely. 


after  scoring  twice  In  the  absence  from  the  Rangers 
opening  18  minutes,  they  defence  and  about  the  fit- 
might  have  won  even  more  ness  of  Goram,  who  was 


I their  Rangers  hoodoo 
V/last  night  but 
thoroughly  buried  it  with  a 
performance  that  took 
them  into  the  semi-finals 


Kerr  made  an  exceptional 
save  at  the  feet  of  Landrnp 
before  Celtic  went  ahead, 
something  they  had  failed 


playing  with  a cracked  rib. 

The  goalkeeper  passed  a 
fitness  test  on  the  field 
shortly  before  the  start  but 
there  was  an  unusual  slug- 


to  do  in  Old  Firm  matches  gishness  about  his  advance 


entirely  on  merit.  But  for  all  season  long.  The  goal  to  meet  Di  Canio’s  10th- 


midfield  and  defence  distin- 
guished this  performance 
from  their  previous  meet- 
ings with  Rangers  and 
Mackay  might  have  scored 
twice  more  with  headers 
that  flew  only  margdnally 
too  high. 

Cwltloi  Kerr;  Annonl.  McKinley, 
McNamara.  Mackay,  Grant.  DI  Canla, 
McStay.  Stubbs.  ODonneO.  Cadets. 
RaagsTK  Goram;  Cl  el  and.  Robertson. 
Petrie,  McLaren,  BJorklund.  Moore. 
Ferguson,  Andersen.  [McCoIsl.  38), 

AlhyP.  f fjviFyp 

Referee;  J McClusksy  (Stswsrton). 


There  are  fashionable  tens 
about,  who  have  bought  the 
kit  but  they  are  not  real 
BMRs. 

A BMR  Is  a Before  Munich 
Red.  To  quality  you— ora 
parent  — must  have  been  a 
United  Can  before  1958.  Above 
all  you  or  your  family  must 
have  supported  the  team  in 
1973/74  when  they  were  rele- 
gated. BMRsdo  not  encourage 
unbelievers  to  speak  aloud  the 
name  of  Duncan  Edwards. 

Our  love/hate  footballing 
relationship  with  Europe  mir- 
rors our  political  one.  It  was 
formed  in  the  Fifties,  when 
travel  abroad  was  an  adven- 
ture, Europeans  had  slick  hair 
and  gleaming  teeth,  kissed 
you  on  both  cheeks  and  gave 
you  flowers  before  the  kick- 


off. It  said  so  In  The  Wizard. 
Nick  Smith  and  Arnold  Tabbs 
sorted  thorn  oat  with  a few 
crunching  tackles. 

Wolves  whetted  appetites 
with  friendlies  at  Molineux  In 
1954/55  against  Honved  and 
Moscow  Dynamo.  I remember 
them  because  they  were  tele- 
vised from  behind  one  of  the 
goals,  and  for  a tiny  winger 
called  Johnny  Hancock. 

The  first  British  entrants  in 
a European  competition  were 
Hibernian,  who  beat  Rot-  . 
Weiss  Essen  4-0  away  In 
September  1955,  a year  before 
Matt  Busby's  arrival  when 
Manchester  United  beat  An- 
derlecht  10-0  in  the  second  leg. 

But  seared  in  the  mind  of 
every  BMR  Is  the  game 
against  Bilbao  in  February 
1957.  United  bod  lost  the  away 
leg  5-3.  Maine  Road  (Old  Traf- 
ford had  no  noodiights  then) 
erupted  with  passion  and  Bil- 
bao lost  3-0. 

Next  morning  I danced  (o 
school,  We  passed  around  the 
Dally  Express  and  the  under- 
stated prose  of  Henry  Rose 
(who  died  in  the  Munich  air 
crash).  David  Meek  dug  me 
out  the  cutting:  My  hands  are 
stiU  trembling  as  I icrtte.  My 

heart  still  pounds.  And  a feu: 
hours  have  passed  since,  with 
65,000 other  luc/^y  people.  I saw 
the  greatest  soccer  victory  in 
history.  Danny  Baker,  eat 
your  heart  out 

Liverpool's  magnificent 
run  of  four  victories  between 
1977  and  1984  coincided  with 
Britain’s  early  friendly  years 
In  the  EEC.  just  as  the  period 
of  isolation  after  Hcysel  in 
1985  seemed  to  match  a 
national  mood  of  growing 
Euro-scepticism. 

Perhaps  Wednesday's  game 
heralds  another  important 
moment  of  change.  History 
may  record  that  our  first  real 
footballing  chance  in  a decade 
coincided  with  a new  Govern- 
ment. and  perhaps  a more  self- 
confident  relationship  with 
the  European  Union,  one 
based  on  equality  and  not 
petty  nationalism.  Me.  rd 
settle  for  the  Seventies  again 
anytime. 


AS  usual  Pat  C re  rand's 
family  arrived  from 
Donegal  on  Wednes- 
day. After  the  game  be 
tucked  himself  into  the  bar  of 
the  Chester  Court  Hotel  and 
sought  historical  perspective. 
Wednesday's  game  rated  with 
the  best.  “We  met  them  with 
skill  and  pride,  and  played 
them  off  the  park.  That’s  the 
only  way.  That  was  Matt's  way, 
and  Alex  should  be  proud." 

He  became  solemn,  as  he 
often  does.  "This  year's  final 
is  in  Munich.  We  are  going 
back.  This  means  more  than 
football  ” 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,905 

Set  by  Janus 


their  understandable  insis- 
tence on  a holding  pattern 


was  simplicity  itself  and  minute  corner  kick  from 
said  much  about  Gough’s  the  left  and  the  unchal- 
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CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  20,90* 


ARE  YOU  READY  FOR  A RUDDLES? 


COUNTY 


Across 

1 Savage  stuff  from  Ibsen? 
(4.4) 

B Fights  for  the  left-overs  (6) 

9 Little  birds  becoming  bigger 
birds  (8) 

10  Satdier-writer(6) 

12  Court  players  of  potential 
development  (5) 

13  One  caring  about  lack  of 
knowledge  (9) 

14  Falling  off  of  French 
production  (12) 

18  Servant  storing  sttver  for 
railway  worker  (12) 

21  Statesman’s  intelligent 
offspring?  (6,3) 

23  bang  tato  about  the  Orient  (5) 

24  Compels  payments  for  old 

bins  (6) 

2B  Confined  to  cathedral 
precinct  in  the  end  (8) 


26  Reportecfly  wants  massages 

(6) 

27  Sizes  up  bills  (8) 

Down 

1 American  river-sailor  In 
Shaw  play  (6) 

2 Untidy  pigsl  (6) 

3 The  rest  to  be  found  on  the 
sea-bed?  (4,5) 

* Regard  as  competent  or  of 
some  Importance  (12) 

fl  Preside  over  meeting  on 
church  music  (5) 

7 Superfluous  anatomical 
detail  at  end  of  book  (8) 

8 Cloth- worker  with  military 
authority  (8) 

11  American  town  said  para  - 
doxically not  to  be  free  (12) 

IB  Foolish  sheep  climbing  up 
to  a flower  (8) 

IB  Ball  that  is  in  deterioration 
by  the  Interval  (3-5) 


17  Lord  it  over  party  team  in 
disarray  (8) 

19  Was  entangled  in  her  rope 

(6) 

20  Bee  trades  that  find  nothing 
fo  range  (6) 

22  Strongly  disliked  excerpt 
from  "that"  edition  (S3 

Solution  tomorrow 


13*  stuck?  TTttn  co8  our  sdufcyw  hna 
on  MSI  338  93a.  Cato  cost  500 
par  minute  ot  oil  tinm.  Soraico  sup- 
pled by  ATS 
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